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- OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,744! 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months’ 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
and December, 1907, was 13,981 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during January, February 
and March, 1908, was 14,080 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 
I. J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 


figures are correct. 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of April, 1908. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
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THE BOX BUSINESS. 
Manufacturers of boxes have been buying lumber a 
shade more freely during the last two weeks than in 
the preceding weeks, but this buying has been largely 
speculative. Many of the manufacturers believe that 
box material is as low as it will go and some of them 
have been taking a flyer in the material, believing that 
now is a good time to buy. The poorer grades of box 
lumber have been bought and many manufacturers have 
been able to pick up stock at a price that they would 
not have believed possible a year ago. In the better 
grades of lumber they have not been so fortunate, as 
that kind of stock has held better than the lower grades 
in the face of business depression. 

The box business, however, continues of the most frag- 
mentary character, consisting almost entirely of small 
orders placed to meet only immediate requirements. 
Some buyers complain because they can not get these 
small orders filled as rapidly as they would like, and this 
may prompt a few to contract on a larger basis, par- 
ticularly if that peculiar psychological phenomenon 
known as confidence is in degree restored by the passing 
of the two great conventions. 

Box manufacturers report a better feeling, but no 


material increase in business. Many of them are run- 
ning on reduced time, picking up such business as they 
can to keep their plants going. There does not appear 
to have been any serious slashing of the prices of the 
finished article, although the larger mills charge that 
some of the smaller factories have been cutting prices, 
chiefly as a matter of necessity. The impression seems 
to be that while the manufacturers have to figure very 
closely on all the jobs now available there is not that 
old reckless cutthroat method that has been known under 
similar circumstances heretofore. This better ethical 
condition, as well as other indications, gives the box 
manufacturers considerable hope for the future of their 
trade before the present year is ended. 


THE RIP SAW IN THE YARD. 


Among those lumber dealers who have no thought or 
intention of undertaking what might be classed as plan- 
ing mill work there is a turning more or less to the use 
of a power,driven saw, generally a rip saw, where it is 
wanted for lumber yard purposes proper. Usually 
where it is available electric power is preferred for driv- 
ing it, but even in country districts where there is no 
electric power plant such saws are found useful, as they 
are easily driven with a light gasoline engine, the whole 
equipment costing but very little. 

‘*Tt is the handiest thing I ever had about the place,’’ 
said one yardman speaking of the iron frame table saw 
that he had standing at one end of his lumber shed and 
was driving with a small electric motor. ‘‘It enables 
me to fill almost any kind of an order without carrying 
so much diversified stock. I can take a lot of common 
oak, 2-inch plank, for example, the kind used for bridge 
floors, and sometimes when a man comes along wanting a 
few clear pieces of 2-inch oak I can rip them out for 
him, as I have often done. Also, there are certain 
lengths of 2x8 and 2x4 yellow pine that are not called 
for regularly enough to carry full stock of each, so I can 
keep on hand some 2x8s and 2x10s, and then if I get an 
order for 2x4s or 2x6s in the same length I can rip the 
wide stock in a few minutes and make them. 

‘“There is a whole lot more of the same kind of help,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that I get out of having a rip saw handy 
which I can start up in a minute and stop again when 
I get through, but the place where it seems to come in 
handiest of all is in the matter of joists, because of 
knots or some defects near the center that injure their 
strength. I get quite a lot of these accumulated, some 
of them 2x8, some 2x10 and some wider, and those that 
are thrown out because of knots weakening them in 
filling orders from time to time are practically useless 
for this purpose. I can take one, however, with a knot 
half way across it and by ripping it get a good 2x4 of 
full length and then get possibly two short pieces of 
2x4 or 2x6, depending on the width of the joist and the 
location of the defect. It saves me a lot in this way and 
has enabled me to turn to good use lumber that would 
otherwise have to be sacrificed, and it puts me in a posi- 
tion that at all times I can fill every item of any kind 
of a bill even though I may not have it all in stock. I 
can get some of it by ripping and some by cross cutting, 
and it is such a great help for all this that I wonder how 
we ever got along without this saw table before and it 
is surprising to me that every yard man doesn’t have 
one.’’ 

This one instance conveys some idea of the convenience 
and advantages of a rip saw in the lumber yard, and 
there are probably many other experiences which could 
be given furnishing light on the subject from other view- 
points, practically all of which will tend to show that 
some light power driven rig of this kind is an advantage 
to any lumber yard. 

There are sawing rigs of different types in some lum- 
ber yards in some of the timbered districts where cord 
wood as well as kindling is a notable item. There are 
some who operate wood yards as a side issue to the lum- 
ber business and these buy the wood in comparatively 
long lengths and saw it up into cordwood on the cross 
cut. In the old days these were driven by horse power, 
but in modern times there is no need for that. Where 
there is no électricity there is the gasoline engine that 
may be had in any size wanted. Neither one eats any- 
thing while standing idle and both can generally be put 
to work instantly when wanted and immediately discon- 
tinued when not wanted. It is, however, the power 
driven rip saw that seems to be the great tool to help 
out in the lumber yard and possibly in the near future 
it will become an almost inseparable part of every yard. 
There is a hint in this idea that may help machinery 
people to develop a fairly good trade among the lumber 
yards in light sawing rigs. 
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AN APPEAL THAT SHOULD BE MADE BY RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 


It is certainly a most favorable period for those who 
have building in view to take notice of the signs of the 
times. ‘ 

It is admitted by nearly all lumbermen—manufac- 
turers, wholesale and retail dealers—that the lumber mar- 
ket has been a disappointment to them. When prices 
declined in the fall it, was the unanimous opinion that 
a reaction would come early in 1908 and, if not then, 
surely on the opening of spring trade. In this, how- 
ever, they were all mistaken. The period of low prices 
has been prolonged beyond expectation, but none should 
harbor the thought that it is postponed indefinitely. The 
clouds in the financial sky practically have rolled away. 
The late so called panic cuts so little figure at present 
that one rarely hears it mentioned. The business of 
the country is again swinging into the old time line and 





whatever of slowness there may be in some directions the 
general feeling, on a basis to justify it, is of the most 
hopeful. 

Preceding a presidential election there are those who 
ean not see what the outcome may be. From the political 
and industrial history of the country it may be learned 
what it may be confidently expected to be. The election 
of no man as president, who has been made such by the 
will of the people, will wreck the business of the country. 
Politicians and hot headed partisans may, and always 
do, predict dire things, but the people and the vast indus- 
tries are in the saddle. 

There is a large volume of prospective building, both 
rural and in the towns. In the fall many plans were laid 
over. The lid was on the great majority of the banks, 
which so discouraged some and frightened others that 


in many instances where foundations were in the erecting 
of the structures was postponed. A portion of these 
building undertakings has been, and is being, carried 
out, while others are still hanging in the balance. 

A direct appeal to the builders can not be made 
through these columns, the circulation of the paper being 
not largely among them, but it is a most opportune time 
for the retail dealers to lose 10 chance to inform their 
customers that to save money they should build now. 
The status of the timber supply is well known. With a 
per capita consumption of 500 feet yearly, the timber 
resources decreasing and the population increasing, any 
outlook for cheap lumber in the future is entirely shut 
off. With a complete return of industrial activity the 
price of lumber will adjust itself to the conditions herein 
noted. 





CLAY PRODUCTS AS A COMPLEMENT OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS AND LUMBER. 


Many a lumber yard has for years carried a line of 
brick, tile and various other clay products along with 
the stock of lumber. Some dealers who operate brick 
yards in connection wicu their lumber yards handle not 
only foundation material but brick for chimneys and 
flues and sometimes brick for the entire walls of the 
house. Others handle clay products, lime and cement, 
and nearly everywhere that lumber is handled more or 
less attention is paid to brick, especially among the 
country yards. In cities the brick business is operated 
as a. separate branch and brick or tile is seldom seen in 
the lumber yard. Sometimes in the country yards these 
things are handled separately, but generally clay prod- 
ucts and lumber are pretty closely allied in the smaller 
towns throughout the country, and as lumber grows 
scarce, increasingly in recent years, more attention is 
paid to clay products. 

Another feature of the lumber and clay product busi- 
ness cropped out in the letter of a saw mill man to a 
clay journal recently, in which he said: ‘‘f am operat- 
ing a small lumber mill in North Carolina, and it oe- 
curred to me that I might run in connection with it a 
small brick and tile plant with moderate success. Do 
you think it will be economical for me to use the slabs 
from the lumber mill for fuel in the tile plant? Would 
this be feasible? If so, could you put me in touch with 
parties who would furnish a moderate cost, secondhand 
outfit for making tile and brick on a small scale?) What 





I have in mind is in the nature of a temporary plant, 
one that might be moved from one point to another, as 
I change my base of operation occasionally. If you 
think my idea is practical, and that I could operate a 
small plant in the manner suggested, | would be very 
glad to hear from parties who could furnish a low cost 
outfit, whether new or secona hand.’’ 

Here is a man who has an idea of not only supply- 
ing brick to his customers but also of utilizing his slabs 
and waste product. Here is an idea for every saw mill 
man to study over. There are slabs and strips galore 
which are being burned up in many a saw mill that might 
be used as fuel for making brick. They are not only 
wasted as it is but it is expensive for the miils to burn 
them, to maintain an equipment for handling the slabs 
out to the fire. Unfortunately, many miils are located 
where there are no clay banks suitable for making brick. 
This is especially true of mills in the longleaf pine dis- 
tricts and hardwood mills in certain parts of the south, 
yet there are in some hardwood sections and in some 
pine districts good banks of clay which might be con- 
verted into brick and tile and the slabs from the saw 
mills used for the fuel. Probably not every mill could 
have its own brick plant, for to operate a brick plant 
continuously means that the brick must be marketed and 
some profit made on it and some men may be barred 
even though they have good clay through lack of a 
market or facilities for reaching a market, and selling 


brick in competition with others. Yet, here is a question 
that is worthy of the earnest attention of the saw mill 
men, more especially in planning for the future, because 
considerably more clay products are being used now than 
formerly and the more the timber supply is thinned out 
the greater will be the proportion of brick used in walls 
and consequently the more room for enlarging the brick 
industry. We may yet see somé millman shipping lum- 
ber and brick in the same ear to customers among the 
retail yards, which would be an ideal combination of 
industries and utilization of waste products. Also, aside 
from this possibility of millmen supplying some of their 
yard trade with brick as well as lumber, there is a 
chance to develop the brick industry and cater to the 
local trade and the demand generally, and in some sec- 
tions to manufacture drain tile and various other clay 
products that are being used more and more every year. 
Some of them are simple and require only a modest 
equipment, some are more elaborate and call for very 
expensive equipment and scientific handling. It is a 
broad subject, this brick making business, and covers a 
wide range, both in product and in the equipment neces- 
sary to make it, and it is one that those saw mill men 
who have a clay bank near their mills would do well to 
study, for the taking up of this idea would be peculiarly 
fitting as uniting the products of the saw mill and those 
products with which they have been closely allied among 
lumber dealers for many years. 





THE TEMAGAMI RESERVE, CANADA’S GREAT PLAYGROUND, AN OBJECT LESSON TO AMERICANS. 


The failure of the recent Congress to create the Ap- 
palachian forest reserve makes more conspicuous the 
example set by our Canadian neighbors in taking action 
to conserve not only their timber resources but to insure 
their sources of water supply and to provide breathing 
spaces for the steadily increasing and encroaching mil- 
lions of population. There is an esthetic as weil as a 
highly practical value in forest preservation. It insures 
to future generations not merely a continued and con- 
tinuous supply of lumber but contributes in every way 
to the health and happiness of the people. American 
opponents of the Appalachian reserve movement should 
consider the object lesson presented by the famous Te- 
magami reserve in Ontario—the greatest of Canada’s 
forest areas under publie control. 

The Temagami reserve lies in the district of Nipissing 
and contains 5,900 square miles of lake and forest, a 
total of 3,760,000 acres. About forty-five years ago a 
forest fire started by the Indians, which was intended 
to discourage invasion by lumbermen and to preserve 
the region as a hunting ground, swept over the Temagami 
country, wiping out the timber on several hundred square 
miles of land, particularly in the region of Lakes Te- 
magami, Lady Evelyn, Anima and Nipissing. The fire 
destroyed a tremendous area of matured and valuable 
timber, yet, luckily, it ‘was not without some beneficent 
results. It retarded any serious cutting of the forest 


growth until another crop could grow and when that 
crop appeared forest preservation had so far progressed 
in Ontario that the land has been preserved to the people 
of Canada in all its original beauty. The reserve is 
covered with a heavy growth of norway, white birch, 
poplar and other indigenous trees. 

There is nothing to indicate that it is the govern- 
ment’s intention to make serious inroads on this timber 
for many years to come, and Ontario has thus preserved 
to itself the most magnificent playground in the world. 
While the Temagami reserve has great commercial value 
and importance, it is as a breathing spot for the people 
of this continent that it most impresses and charms, and 
it presents the esthetie side of forest preservation better 
than any other forest reserve in existence. 

Temagami is a region of lakes and woods—a land like 
that of which poets dream and minstrels sing. It is rich 
with Indian legend and Indian nomenclature. The word 
‘“Temagami’’ is derived from the Indian word meaning 
“*deep water.’’ One of the arms of Lake Temagami is 
known as the Bay of the Shining Woods, a beautiful 
title given to the spot by the Ojibways because of the 
presence of a heavy birch growth on its shore. Over 
the whole region are written similar quaint and beautiful 
conceits of its original inhabitants. 

Americans—and in. that body may be included resi- 
dents of both Canada and the United States—may speak 


of the Temagami region with pride. The famed Lakes 


‘ of Killarney do not exceed it in beauty, nor any region 


of woods and water excel it in splendor of scenery. Lake 
Temagami alone has 3,000 miles of shore ljine and hun- 
dreds of islands, each a subject for the painter’s brush. 
The waters are alive with fishes and the woods with 
game, and all the delights of canoeing and camping 
await the visitor. 

This is the playground which Ontario has preserved to 
herself and to her neighbors. She has done it with no 
great expense to, herself and yet is to reap rich rewards 
from it in years to come. For the weary city dweller 
there will always be one spot to which he may turn and 
be sure of rest and quiet and recreation. At this time 
of year, when the woods call so invitingly and persist- 
ently, the Temagami region has a value not to be meas- 
ured in dollars ‘and cents, 

Yet, Ontario will enjoy some financial returns from 
her great playground. Already the region is developing 
rapidly as a summer resort. The Grand Trunk rai'way 


runs to its door, and it lies but a day andga night from # 


Chicago and less time from New York. Its primeval 
beauty, as well as its ease of access, are being recognized 
more and more each season by the people of the eastern, 
middle, western and southern states. 

The United States might create similar playgrounds 
within its confines. It should learn a lesson from Ontario. 





~~ — 


NEGATIVE EFFORTS OF RAILROADS TO CONSERVE THE 


It has frequently been said ‘‘it is a long lane that 
has no turn.’’ Evidently the author of the above was 
referring to the procedure in the 2-cent advance litiga- 
tion. At any rate this description is applicable. When 
complaint was brought before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the lumber advance rate cases it was 
thought by the uninitiated that the railroads would abide 
by the opinion of that tribunal. It was found, however, 
that the railroads desired to carry the matter through 
the various courts having jurisdiction up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for review. Some of the 
still hopeful thought that the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States would be final. Various and 
sundry surprises and disappointments were in store. The 
attorneys for the railroads had left a few skyrockets 
which they have set off from time to time. Clearing 
houses were established for auditing all claims for the 
refund of the excess rate collected and some of the 
claimants were unsophisticated enough to imagine that 
the railroads would abide by the reports of these 
auditors. The public at large should understand from 
the foregoing that lumbermen are unsophisticated. Were 
they versed in legal technology they would understand, 
of course, the degree of their presumption. 

In the course of their investigation the railroad com- 
panies discovered that rival claims were being put in 


for a small percentage of the overcharges, a difference 
of opinion having arisen as to who paid the freight. 
Owing to the peculiar nature of the railroad’s attitude 
on all questions of refund it was, of course, highly un- 
railroadlike to pay A’s bona fide, uncontested claim when 
it was found by going through the entire alphabet that 
claims put in by Y and Z were contested. The edict 
went forth that the interests of Y and Z should be con- 
served and that it was necessary to withhold payment of 
all claims to insure the conservation of the interests of 
Y¥ and Z. 

Those who have followed this litigation are aware 
that in the opinion and order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the advance was declared illegal, unjust, 
discriminatory, and otherwise unfavorably classified. 
That order and opinion were confirmed in their entirety 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. Claims for 
reparation were allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and approved by the courts. The railroad 


attorneys admitted all of this, being too diplomatic, of * 


course, to criticise the courts’ decisions, but their excess 
of zeal will not permit them to pay approved claims, 
presumably because claims must be paid in cash and 
their corps of attorneys are carried as a part of the gen- 
eral operation expenses. When the railroad conscience 
called a halt in the disbursement of funds, Judge Speer, 





INTEREST OF PATRONS. 


of the United States circuit court, stepped in and offered 
to relieve the carriers of the burden of responsibility 
incident to the refund of the overcharges. It should 
serve to place the railroads in a very pleasing light to 
have it generally understood that no Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, no circuit court judge, and in facet 
no tribunal of any sort can meddle with the railroad 
conscience; it stands firm and immovable as the rock of 
Gibraltar. Having determined to pay the overcharges 
when they themselves shall elect and to whom they them- 
selves shall decide upon in the fullness of time they can 
not logically and consistently permit anyone to interfere 
with their plans. 


The attorneys for the lumbermen are inclined to be’ 


somewhat caustic in their comments upon the attitude of 
the railroad companies. In a final brief on the merits 
of the status of the case of H. H. Tift et al. vs. th 
Southern Railway Company et al. reference is made 
the fact that the defendant railroad companies promised 
to refund ‘‘promptly’’ any excess collected in the event 
the objections of the complainants were sustained }y t} 
courts. It is said that 60 to 90 percent of all 
have been checked and vouchers could be issued 
not that the railroad companies were indisposed. ! 
clusion the attorneys tor the lumbermen say: 

We are content that the facts shall bear their own 
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comment; only submitting, with due respect, that such 
conduct does not tend to impress fair minded people with 
the idea that railroad managers have any sincere desire 
that their corporations shall observe the scriptural in- 
junction to love mercy, deal justly and walk humbly 
before God. 

Counsel for the lumbermen doubtless are exasperated 


There are many inguiries right now as to just what 
product is best to convert oak timber into, These in- 
juiries are largely the result of dragging industrial 
onditions and will probably disappear soon and oth- 
ers will take their place. It was only a matter of 
ihout a year ago when practically all the inquiries 
hout oak were for places where one could secure some 
zood oak trees. This will probably be the ery soon 
gain, but in the meantime those who have oak timber 
ind have saw mills and other equipment for working 
t out and have erews of men and teams which they 
vant to keep employed are desirous of knowing just 
what is the best oak product for immediate marketing 
wv for the near future. 

Some piled up probably a fairly good supply of 
plain sawed oak and some concluded last fall when the 
lemand for oak lumber got pretty slow that they 
would work some of their fine white oak up into 
staves, only to find that by the time they had their 
staves ready for market the demand for staves, espe- 





at the delay encountered in this suit. Were the facts 
herein related to be brought to their attention they 
doubtless would coincide with the views expressed and 
they themselves ‘‘humbly’’ acknowledge the strenuous 
efforts which the railroads are making to conserve the 
interests of all their patrons. Some people may be 
inclined to differ with the railroad conscience and to 


THE BEST PRODUCT FOR THE CONVERSION OF OAK. 


cially the fine oak whiskey staves, was slower even than 
the demand for oak lumber. Then the attention of many 
was turned to quarter sawed oak, which held up well 
even through the dullest of the dull season, and many 
of those who had oak timber big enough turned to 
cutting quarter sawed stock. Also many who have fine 
big timber have turned an inquiring eye to cutting 
quarter sawed flitches for veneer mills to find that 
the veneer mills, like other industries turning out 
timber products, are commiserating over the slow de- 
mand. After making all the rounds and speculating 
on the possible future of quartered oak and taking 
into consideration that only a limited quantity of 
oak can be turned into this product many mill- 
men are still inquiring anxiously just what they had 
best cut their oak timber into. This is a difficult 
question to answer, because while all oak products 
have a good value and while it probably will not be 
long before instead of asking what they should put 
their oak into people will be asking where they can 


argue that 90 percent of the complaints in this case can 
not justly be made subservient to the interests of 10 
percent, but the railroad conscience sternly, stoicly, 
bravely and amid jeers clings to its ideal. What the 
railroad conscience shall pronounce good let no plebeian 
malcontent impugn on pain of conviction for lese 
majeste. 


find fresh oak stumpage, it is difficult to point out 
which of the oak products will furnish the best_re- 
turns and will be in the most active demand in the 
near future. Probably each man should be governed 
largely by his equipment as well as by his timber. 
It is seldom advisable to make radical changes and go 
into lines of work entirely different from those fol- 
lowed before because it involves learning about the 
markets and how to manufacture successfully and 
while this is going on the chances are that the demand 
for the old product will pick up until it will be prefer- 
able. The best thing is to let some of the oak trees 
stand and not be too anxious and let each man stick 
pretty closely to his own bush, to his own line of 
manufacture. Lumbermen changing over to the stave 
business and stave men turning over to the lumber 
business simply makes confusion without adding 
either to the volume of demand or to the market value 
of the product, emphasizing conditions that at present 
are none too satisfactory. 





THOSE WHO “BUILD NOW” WILL GET IN AT THE RIGHT TIME; ENUMERATING SOME OF THE 
BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED BY TAKING ADVANTAGE OF PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


Silent workshops, idle crews and dust covered piles 
of merchandise in the warehouses mean stagnation for 
any country. The degree of stagnation is determined 
hy the completeness of the closedown. A _ state of 
idleness appeals only to those whose vision is blurred 
and whose mind is distorted by false education. 

The science of merchandising applies to the buying 
of labor and building materials just as truly as it does 
to the purchase of goods sold across the counter. Well 
hought not only is half sold but if unsold means an 
extremely good investment. To buy well is to buy at- 
un opportune time—to have on hand goods that are in 
demand, whether the price paid be high or low, or to 
buv at or for less than cost of production; in other 
words, for less than the recognized fair market value. 

It may ke economical to pay a man $6 a day during 
a rush season in order to complete an unfinished piece 
of work. If this wage be far above the seale, such 
expenditure is not, however, justified at all times. 
Business men must compare the outlay with the re- 
turns. 

It is possible now to secure more and better work 
for the same price than at any time within the last 
two years. Materials are cheaper, labor is cheaper, 
anxious for employment and earnest in its desire to 
give full value. These certainly are factors which the 
vise investor should take into account. 


Buildings put up for investment yield not to exceed 
an average of 8 percent. By building at this time in- 
vestors should save 10 to 20 percent on the cost as 
compared with the cost in 1907 and the outlay that 
probably will be required next year. This is equiva- 
lent to the earnings on the investment for two and a 
half to three years. 

It is admitted, of course, that the demand is greatest 
when prices are highest, and in turn prices are high 
because the demand is great. Humanity has one char- 
acteristic in common with sheep, and that is each re- 
quires a leader. Frequently the excuse Brown gives 
for building is: ‘‘ Well, Jones is a shrewd fellow and 
he started to build; if it is a good thing for him it 
must be a good thing for me.’’ In point of fact what 
may be good for Jones may prove otherwise for Brown. 

Each individual should consider his own resources 
and sean closely every possible advantage. His de- 
termination to do or not to do should be formed not 
because of the activity of someone else but upon his 
own initiative. 

A word in regard to lumber prices: Values neces 
sarily will show fluctuations in the future. Sale prices 
will move up and down in response to heavy demand 
or its temporary restriction. The lumber trade of the 
country and the lumber consumers of the country 
should remember, however, that a steadily increasing 


demand is being filled from a constantly decreasing 
supply of timber.” The inevitable outcome of these 
forces working one upon the other will be a higher 
price level. The history of years past shows that each 
decade has its high and its low prices, but the low 
prices of 1900 to 1910 will be about in line with the 
high prices of 1890 to 1900. There are possible excep- 
tions, but few people have the opportunity to profit by 
the exceptions which in substance mean the sacrifice of 


someone’s else property to satisfy pressing claims. 


Lumber, brick, stone and other materials necessary to 
the construction of buildings, purchased and put into 
place at this time, will be worth in the new relation 
they bear one to the other a great deal more a year or 
two from now than the present cost. Furthermore such 
structures will be ready for use. 


By diffusing the efforts of workmen over a broader 
period a twofold advantage is gained; one is the work 
is done without undue haste and more attention is 
given to the perfection of details than where speed is 
essential. The other advantage is that by keeping a 
majority of the people of the country constantly em- 
ployed the dregs of depressed times are not tasted and 
it is possible tu pass through such periods without 
undermining or seriously impairing the credit and real 
interests of the country. 





WHAT IS THE LIMIT OF THE RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS? 


Retail dealers frequently are heard to say that trade 
in their commumities is not what it once was, which 
ften is a true assertion. On the principle that always 
there is a superlative there is a period in the history of 
very town when the volume of business makes a record. 
in the older settled sections of the country there is 
often an ebb in the demand for building material. In 
liese towns which are not growing there are times 

hen business comes to near a standstill, the call for 
lumber confined to repairs and the féw buildings which 
are erected, There is here and there a town that is 
lcsing in population. Without manufacturing interests 
the people who must have work are obliged to go else- 
where, with a result that rent signs are plentiful. In a 
town of this character the outlook for the yard dealer 
is not bright and he longs for pastures which are 
greener, 

There are many towns which dealers call ‘*finished’’; 
that is, from appearances there is liable to be only a 
small demand for lumber. The residences are evidently 
n good condition and there is little promise that others 
will be wanted. These indications are at times deceiv- 
ing, however. In a town of this kind one of the dealers 
last year had what he called a-fine trade. A banker 
built a house at a cost of $8,000. The daughter of a 
merchant was married and the father built for her a 
residence that cost $6,500. A hotel man who formerly 
had lived in the hotel beeame tired of this way of living 
end built a $9,000 residence. The members of a Con- 
gi>gational church decided they had outlived their 
old quarters. and built a church at an expense of $15,000. 
Near by a canning factory went up that cost several 
thousand. This may be called a spurt in trade but it 
is a spurt that is liable at almost any time to be ex- 


perienced in a fairly prosperous town. Twelve months 
previous this dealer said he had about reached a con- 
clusion that the end had come. Not one of these jobs 
could be anticipated a year before. He learned from 
this that the growth of culture and taste is a large 
factor in the building industry. 

Catastrophies have ‘much to do’with the demand for 
building material. The life of the wooden builcing— 
in fact the life of all buildings—is of limited duration. 
None but the insurance experts have any knowledge of 
the number of buildings that annually are burnt by 
lightning but the number is large. In the prairie states, 
following a thunder storm, it is not unusual to see a 
blaze in the distance that afterward is learned was a 
barn that was struck by lightning and consumed. With- 
in a year a dealer furnished two big bills, one to repiace 
a livery stable, the other an ice house, both of whicn it 
was thought caught on fire from spontaneous combustion. 
Individual houses, barns and shops frequently are burned 
in nearly every town, and occasionally several blocks ere 
swept away. A year ago last fall a town was fire swept 
and the rebuilding of it called for more lumber than. was 
carried in stock at the two yards. Floods destroy many 
buildings. A wholesale destructive agent is the cyclone, 
which not only destroys entire towns but over a long 
stretch of country razes every building in its path. 

Much is said about the ‘‘natural’’ demand for lum- 
ber, and while that caused by the agencies noted above 
might not come under that head the ‘‘natural’’ demand 
is always more or less active. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a town in Which there is no 
building—more active some seasons than others, 
still some every season. It is at times pointed 
out that not a residence “has been erected in sume 


certain town during the whole season, but it never is 
said that more or less lumber has not been sold for 
repairs, neither is it said that the farmers were buying 
nothing. For a time barns and houses may not be going 
up in the country but the farmers haul away lumber 
for the repair of sheds and stables, repairing of fences 
and similar, small improvements. 

In any town there are few frame buildings which dur- 
ing the coming fifty years will remain intact. Archi- 
tectural designs will change and new residences will 
replace the old ones. Many of the old frames will 
remain but the houses will have been so rebuilt as to 
change them in appearance. Porches, windows and 
doors will be made to conform to later ideas. The 
interiors will be rearranged. In towns of the age men- 
tioned the houses which remain as originally built are 
pointed out as curiosities and are without either style 
or convenience. Very often they stand vacant or are in- 
habited by renters who can pay for nothing better. It 
may be said that fifty years is a long time to wait for 
this transformation but it will not be necessary to wait 
that long. It is a transformation that is progressive 
in its character. Even ten years from now some of it 
will have oceurred, and so it will go on from year to 
year. 

Nothing is more logical than that as long as styles 
change there will be residential building and repairing. 
As long as fire and wind do their consuming work there 
will be building. As long as there is an increase in popu- 
lation residences will be erected. Wood in its very 
nature is not all enduring and as long as this is—which 
of course will be until the end—there will be building. 
Looking at it from every standpoint there practically can 
be no limit to the sale of building material, 
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WESTBOUND RATE ON HARDWOOD REDUCED TO SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS, CHICAGO TO PACIFIC 
COAST POINTS, BY THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION; REPARATION 
TO BE ALLOWED FROM DATE OF FILING COMPLAINT. 


A clean cut, decisive vietory has been gained by the 
hardwood lumbermen of the United States in a decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission made public June 
16. In passing upon the case of Burgess et al. versus 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau et al. the commission in 
substance grants the prayer of complainants by establish- 
ing a rate of 75 cents a hundred pounds upon hardwood 
lumber moving from Chicago to Pacifie coast points. 
The commission also states that where shippers have paid 
an excessive rate they may recover the difference between 
the rate paid and what would have been a reasonable 
rate at the time; this reparation to be given although 
shippers may not have been damaged by payment of the 
higher rate. It is stipulated in the opinion of the com- 
mission that reparation will be allowed only from date 
of filing of complaint. 

The commission very carefully points out that the rail- 
road may properly charge a higher rate on lumber shipped 
to the west coast than on lumber originating there and 
shipped to the east. In other words, the principle is 
reiterated that similar kinds of traffic moving in oppo- 
site directions do not necessarily have to be carried at 
the same rates. 

Agitation for reduction in the rates on hardwood lum- 


ber shipped to the Pacific coast was begun about two 
years ago. It was pointed out by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN that by the imposition of the 85-cent rate ship- 
ments of hardwood were discouraged. The railroads con- 
tended, of course, this business could not be handled with 
profit at a lower rate, though for several years the move- 
ment of empty cars has been westbound. In effect the 
railroads have taken the position that they could not and 
would not haul hardwood lumber for less than 85 cents, 
although the cars in which it could be shipped were 
hauled west empty. 

Prior to the advance in the eastbound rate last summer 
a ear of fir could be shipped into Chicago on a 50-cent 
and a car of cedar on a 60-cent rate. The car that such 
lumber was shipped in might have been hauled to the 
coast empty, but in any event if it was loaded with hard- 
wood it was 85 cents a hundred pounds. Lumbermen pro- 
tested against these rates, arguing impossibilities of de- 
veloping a trade in the west on account of the high price 
of their products with carrying charges added. 

A number of conferences were held between repre- 
sentatives of the railroad companies and the lumbermen, 
all of which were fruitless of any satisfactory results, 
and as a last appeal the question was submitted to the 


Interstate Commerce Commission and a hearing held in 
Chicago last fall. The decision handed down in this case 
was based upon logical grounds, the idea being if it was 
possible to haul lumber at 50 and 60 ¢ents a hundred 
pounds it should be profitable to haul it west at 75 cents. 

It is difficult to see how even the lawyer logic will be 
able to pick flaws in this decision. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as at present empowered is authorized 
to inquire into the legality and justice of charges imposed 
and in the event it finds charges assessed to be excessive 
it can prescribe what in its opinion are reasonable rates, 
The decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, of 
course, are subject to review by the courts. This will 
make it possible for the question to be dragged through 
the courts and a final settlement of the matter postponed 
until legal expedients for delay have been exhausted. 
What action will be taken is not known at this time, but 
so far the history of rate litigation goes to show the rail- 
roads are leaving no stones unturned to have set aside 
the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This policy in the end probably will not prove as satis- 
factory as the managers now think. 

Full text of the decision in this case is given elsewhere 
in this edition of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





RAILROAD CROSS TIE SEASONING AND PRESERVATION. 


Among the practical investigations carried on by the 
Forest Service has been one regarding the seasoning 
and preservative treatment of hemlock and tamarack 
railroad cross ties. The results of the investigation are 
published in cireular 132, which ealls attention to the 
fact that timber values have been increasing so rapidly 
during the last few years that many railroads have 
found it necessary to change completely their timber 
policy by substituting for the preferred woods the 
cheaper and now more abundant varieties. In addition 
it may be said that many of the railroads contem- 
plate and some have begun a system of tree growing. 

White oak, which formerly made up a large part of 
the tie timber used in the United States, has become 
so scarce that it is being replaced to an ever increasing 
extent by cheaper and more abundant woods, the par- 
ticular varieties varying with different sections of the 
country. In the lake states the kinds chiefly used are 
cedar, hemlock and tamarack. Cedar itself is getting 
searee and most of what is left is now in the larger 
sizes being used for telegraph and telephone poles and 
in the smaller sizes for posts. The bulk of the tie 
timber in those states is now hemlock and tamarack 
and they are found in large enough quantities so that 
they may be depended upon for a considerable time. 

In comparison with the total number of ties bought 
by the railroads in 1905, tamarack furnished only 4 
percent and hemlock only 2.2 percent, but of the 
tamarack ties 99.1 percent were purchased in the lake 
states and of the hemlock 93.4 percent and constituted 
the bulk of tie timber from those states. The Forest 
Service circular says that under ordinary conditions 
untreated tamarack and hemlock ties last only about 
five years. In order to lengthen this somewhat short 
period of usefulness, the Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way Company built a treating plant at Escanaba, Mich., 
in 1903. The zine-chlorid process is the one commonly 
employed. 


Both of these woods are unusually difficult to im- 
pregnate because of their density and resistant char- 
acter and the cireular concludes that so far as experi- 
ments have gone complete impregnation comparable to 
that in woods of more porous character is impossible. 
The best methods of treating these woods have not yet 
been fully determined. At the beginning of the experi- 
ments some contended that the density of the woods 
made any preservative treatment impracticable. In- 
vestigations by the railroad and the Forest Service in 
coéperation, which began in 1905, have developed fairly 
satisfactory results. 

Preliminary experiments show that the wood failed to 
absorb the desired amount of the preservative and that 
most of the absorption was confined to a narrow ex- 
terior layer. Then it was decided that the efficiency 
of the preservative treatment depended very much on 
the way the ties were seasoned, and it was found that 
both hemlock and tamarack can be profitably treated 
when they have been reduced in weight to forty and 
forty-two pounds respectively. 

It was found that the season of cutting did not make 
much difference except that the hemlock ties are very 
likely to have been peeled when cut during the summer 
and that the peeling when green seems to cause the sur- 
face to ease harden, making treatment more difficult. 
On the other hand, seasoning is retarded slightly in the 
case of winter-cut timber because of the heavier weight 
of the timber at that time. The practical part of this 
matter to lumbermen consists in the conclusion as to 
the season of cutting and as to piling the ties for 
drying: 

As stated above, it is satisfactory where ties are to 
be treated to have both hemlock and tamarack cut in 
the summer, but in the case of hemlock ties that are to 
be treated they should not be peeled. After being cut the 
ties should be brought to the right of way as soon as 
practicable and piled in three-cornered piles. The ad- 


vantages of this form of pile are that the maximum 
rate of seasoning is secured and that no tie is brought 
in contact with the ground at more than one point. 
Since there are but few ties in a pile, the number of 
piles compels only the shortest haul from the woods to 
the right of way. 

Careful examination of the results of treating hem- 
lock and tamarack demonstrate that an added life of 
only one year makes the cost of treatment practicable. 
The Chicago & North-Western Railway Company esti- 
mates the cost of an untreated hemlock or tamarack tie 
laid in its track west of the Mississippi river to be about 
75 cents. ‘The cost of impregnation with zine-chlorid 
is about 12 cents a tie, making the cost of the treated 
tie 87 cents. The annual cost of untreated ties then 
is 16.8 cents, figuring on a life of five years. For a 
treated tie, costing 87 cents and lasting six years, the 
annual charge is 16.6 cents; but if it lasts ten years, 
which is the estimated life of treated ties, the cost is 
but 10.7 cents. Thus on the conservative estimate of 
an added life of five years the saving in tie expense 
brought about by treatment is estimated by experi- 
menters at 36.6 percent. 

An interesting paragraph of the circular calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the impregnation of timber with 
antisepties simply protects against decay and not at 
all against the mechanical abrasion to which ties are 
subjected by the cutting and grinding action of the 
rails and spikes; therefore, before it can be said that 
a certain method of chemical treatment will prolong 
the life for a definite number of years it must be as- 
sumed that the tie will be so protected from abrasions 
as to prevent its mechanical destruction. The question 
of the longer life of ties is therefore double. Some 
soft woods need no protection against rot but do need 
protection against abrasion. Some hardwood ties do 
not need the latter, but do need protection against rot. 
Some varieties need both. 





As an aid to most important projects, which failed of 
passage in the late session of Congress, it is to be hoped 
that the national party conventions will not fail to make 
direct and strong pronouncements regarding them. 
Among them is the improvement of our national water- 
ways. 

It seems that even yet many of our public men do not 
appreciate the business principles involved in the pro- 
posed continuing appropriation. The fact is that while 
some money has been wisely spent, much has been prac- 
tically wasted—not because it was spent in every case on 
an unworthy project or not skillfully expended but be- 
cause there was simply not money enough to do anything 
worth while. 


There has been too much appropriation of money for 
the improvement of streams which could not be im- 
wroved or which, if improved, would have a navigable 


outlet nowhere. But even the money expended on the 
great and worthy projects has been so inadequate to the 
need that much of it might as well have never been ap- 
‘propriated or invested. Imagine a man hiring a laborer 
by the day to lift a thousand-pound block of stone to 
the top of a building unassisted by machinery or other 
laborers. 

Much credit is due the engineering department of the 
army for accomplishing as much as it has with the ap- 
propriations given and the restrictions upon them. Too 
often they have been put in the position of the laborer 
with the thousand-pound block of granite. So far as 
their authority permitted, they have used appropriations 
wisely. We believe that in a good many cases they 
have overstepped somewhat the exact boundaries of their 
authority for the sake of economy and of doing good 
and lasting work. 





But too often they have had to spend money that 
they knew would be thrown away simply because there 
was not enough money to accomplish the purpose. They 
would for example have to spend $10,000 each year for 
ten years, when each year would render the expenditure 
of the previous year valueless; whereas, if the $100,000 
could have been expended in one year the improvement 
would have been permanent. Enough money has been 
expended on the rivers to have accomplished something 
—though not all that is needed—but instead of being 
concentrated and making the work permanent as it pro- 
gresses it has been so scattered that it has largely been 
wasted. 

The new proposition is that appropriations should be 
large enough to amount to something; that they should 
de $50,000,000 a year for a period of ten years, and 
that the annual expenditure should not necessarily be 
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pread over the entire field of the work to be accom- 
plished, but that the engineers in charge should be al- 
owed to spend it so as to produce permanent results, 
with a view eventually of having the whole work accom- 
plished in a workmanlike and enduring manner. 

The obstacles are, first, the lack of appreciation by 
ongress of these facts that should be patent to any in- 
elligent man, but which, of course, appeal most 
trongly to the business man, and, second, the anxiety 
f congressmen to please their constituents. This latter 
nfluence is understandable and the remedy should lie 
u public education. 

Assuming, for example, that the Arkansas river enters 
into the general plan for the improvement of the Mis- 
ssippi river and its tributaries, and assuming that good 
ngineering practice would forbid anything being done 
to the Arkansas until the main channel of the Missis- 
<ippi were improved; in that ease the people along the 
\rkansas should be content to see the annual expendi- 
ture for a series of years made elsewhere than on their 
stream. There is the rub. They would not like it and 


would tell their congressmen so very emphatically; and, 
of course, the congressmen would want to have some 
showing made in their districts to please their constitu- 
ents and promote their own reélection. 

The people ought to be brought, by honest methods 
in Congress and by a campaign of education, to under- 
stand what should be done; to believe that this whole 
matter will be handled in a business way; that no real 
interest will be neglected and that every real interest 
will be taken care of and promoted in the best manner. 
If the people along a certain river knew that by waiting 
five years they would get a permanent benefit, but that 
if they demanded an immediate expenditure of their per 
capita proportion they would get nothing whatsoever ex- 
cept by the mere spending of the money among them, as 
sensible people they would withdraw opposition and we 
believe insist on such businesslike methods as those for 
which we are contending. 

One of the strongest arguments against the proposed 
plan of river improvement is its cost; but if the entire 
cost had to be met by bonds it would be the best in- 


vestment that the national government has made in the 
last hundred years, and the plea of economy does not 
come with good grace from a Congress which appropri- 
at~d—notwithstanding the cry of economy—the funds 
to erect postoffice buildings in towns of 5,000 people or 
with a total annual revenue of only $10,000, and some 
of whose members openly stated on the floor of the house 
that they demanded these absurd appropriations to 
please their constituents. 

If the national party conventions make strong and 
clear pronouncements on this subject they will commit 
the parties to a wise policy and the planks will be 
notification to Congress that the people as represented 
through their party organizations will stand back of 
businesslike appropriations to be expended in a business- 
like way to get business results. The friends of this 
plan, whether in the Mississippi valley or along either 
coast, can then have some hope that at its next session 
Congress may take up in earnest this great subject and 
not be frightened by the fear that its constituents will 
misunderstand or disapprove. 





THE TIME TO BUILD; NOT THE TIME TO START THE MILLS. 


The time to build is when the supplies may be secured 
at low cost. The time to start up mills now idle is 
when produets ean be sold at a fair value. Signs of 
the proper time to start the mills running at present are 
conspicuously absent. 

Today the mill value of hemlock, southern pine, 
cypress, western woods and hardwoods is not sufficient 
to justify the resumption of operation of the plants 
now elosed. Prices are not attractive enough to make 
it profitable to operate mills full time, save for such 
time as is necessary to cut the logs now in on the skid- 
ways or in the water. Standing timber will make more 
money for its owners than can at present be derived by 
converting it into lumber and selling the stock for 
what it will bring. 

It is conceded that a betterment of conditions has 
taken place within the last few weeks. However, this 
betterment is not sufficiently pronounced to warrant any 
increase in the production of stock. It is true also that 
supplies of lumber now ayailable probably are lighter 


than held by producer and dealer for several years, but 


the demand at present is light and the future require- 
ments of consumers decidedly uncertain. A heavy eall 
for stock would wipe out the apparent surplus, which in 
reality is not a surplus but an evidence of the desire 
of manufacturers to move their products. 

Many lumbermen and others in close touch with com- 
mercial affairs confidently predict a quick return to a 
better condition of affairs. Even the most optimistic 
believe improvement will be slow and ample opportunity 
will be given manufacturers in all lines to get their 
affairs in shape to meet the demand. 

Not only is it to the interest of producers of lumber 
to limit their production but to the real interest of 
manufacturing consumers and retail dealers as well. 
Buyers do not, as a rule, place orders for large quan- 
tities of stock when prices are in a chactie condition. 
Prices have been too uncertain to warrant systematic 
restocking. Everyone in the market today is looking 
for bargains. Buyers will take lumber if it can be bought 
at their own price; but they want to name the price, 


the terms and make the grades. Their attitude is natural 


and logical, but the dealers and large consumers ‘would 
rather see the restoration of stability in lumber affairs 
than endure the unpleasantness of a continuation of 
existing conditions. 

The foregoing statement of conditions applies to all 
classes of lumber manufacturers. It is particularly true 
with respect to producers of those kinds of wood of 
which stocks have accumulated during the last eight 
months and for whose products the present demand is 
unsatisfactory. Prominent among this class are the 
hemlock manufacturers, cypress producers and operators 
turning out certain kinds of hardwoods. These manu- 
facturers will have ample opportunity to replace their 
stocks in the event of a material improvement in trade 
in the near future, as the supplies now held are suffi- 
cient to satisfy a normal trade for several months or 
until new stocks are ready for the market. This is a 
question which lumber manufacturers can: not afford to 
overlook. It has the deciding voice in determining 
whether or not adequate returns will be received on the 


investment of time and capital. 
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AN INNER OR AN OUTER HARBOR FOR CHICAGO? 


The subject of the rehabilitation of Chicago as a port 
is one of such vital interest to the commercial and in- 
dustrial welfare of the city that it should not be al- 
lowed to lapse from its rightful position of prominence 
in the public mind. 

Last week we presented some considerations in con- 
nection with this subject which have attracted attention. 
Following the delivery of the paper we received re- 
juests for reprints of this article, entitled, ‘*Chicago’s 
Neglect of Its Duty to Its Possibilities as a Great 
Port;’’ and probably as a partial answer to some state- 
ments we made and positions we assumed we have 
received a copy of a pamphlet recently issued by Isham 
Randolph, the veteran engineer who has been so closely 
allied with the building and development of the Chicago 
drainage canal, which is a reply to an address in March 
iast by John W. Alvord before the Chicago real estate 
board. 

Mr. Alvord’s position in some ways was in line with 
that of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, though in others 
direetly opposed to it, while Mr. Randolph in answer to 
Mr. Alvord allies himself with some of our propositions 
and opposes others. “ Let it be said here that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no brief for either or any 
side of this matter. We do not even know that the lum- 
bermen of Chieago who use the river agree with what 
we said last week. We simply stated some considera- 
tions as they appealed to us. 

Last week we called attention to the utter inadequacy: 
of the Chicago river in its present condition as a harbor 
and pointed out what must be done if it is to be of full 
utility to the city—it must be widened, straightened and 
deepened. Mr. Alvord criticises the building of the 
drainage canal as a navigable channel on the ground 
that it was not necessary in a sanitary scheme and that 
much of its cost could have been saved by pumping 
sewage and water over the divide to the Desplaines 
river. 


Mr. Randolph seems pretty effectually to dispose of 


this argument. In the first place, a ship channel was 
contemplated from the beginning and, in the second 
place, the interest cost of the channel to Lockport is 
less than would have been the operating and interest 
costs of puinping works to accomplish the same purpose. 
While considering the interests of sanitation, which was 
the primary purpose of building the canal in order to 
divert the sewage of Chicago from the lake to the Illi- 
nois river valley and thus prevent constant and increas- 
ing pollution of the city’s water supply, the board has 
never forgotten the waterway feature. Mr. Randolph 
calls attention to the fact that conditions of the drain- 
age act eall for a channel through the territory with a 
depth of water not less than eighteen feet and width of 
not less than,100 feet at the bottom, which, with the 
greater depth actually available, will accommodate any 
shipping on the great lakes. The city would not, if it 
could, do away with this stretch of navigable channel 
which some time will form part of the deep waterway 
from the lakes to the Gulf. 

We briefly criticised the sanitary district for taking 
up outside schemes. One that we had in mind was the 
proposed canal from the Calumet river to the drainage 
canal. Mr. Randolph ~justifies this project by saying, 
‘*Tt is the best method, all things considered, of caring 
for the sewage of the Calumet region and preventing 
Lake Michigan from any contamination by the Calumet 
river.’’ As to this matter we are not insistent, but it 
occurs to us that the proximity of the Calumet region 
to the sand hills and lands of northern Indiana would 
suggest a method of sewage disposal which would pre- 
serve Lake Michigan from pollution and, at the same 
time, would save part of the $13,325,000 which the Calu- 
met canal is expected to cost. 

Where Mr. Randolph and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
would chiefly differ would be on the matter of the 
outer harbor. In regard to this seheme we said last 
week: ‘‘There are two great objections to this plan. 
One is that it will practically destroy the lake front, 


which is one of the most attractive features of a city 
that has too few natural physical attractions. Another 
is the difficulty of approach by rail lines. An outer 
harbor equal to the needs of what Chicago should be as 
a shipping port is no toy; it is not a miniature affair 
by any means. A few acres is not enough; a half-mile 
or mile near the mouth of the river along the shore is 
not enough. It is a question if its cost will not be as 
great as the necessary improvements on the river itself. 
In addition will be the problem of approach. Further- 
more, mere dockage is not enough. The docks, many of 
them, should be in connection with factories and great 
industrial plants...... It will involve lightering, which 
in an ideal scheme should not be necessary; it will shut 
off the view of the lake and it will cut the city’s sym- 
metrical avenues and streets with frightful transporta- 
tion gashes.’’ 

In this connection we heartily agree with Mr. Alvord 
when he says: ‘‘The south branch of the Chicago 
river in the vicinity of Bridgeport and the drainage 
canal west to Summit presents singularly good oppor- 
tunities for creating a great inland harbor...... A 
broadened canal, with all necessary slips, incoming and 
outgoing channels, docks, rail facilities, belt line con- 
nections, may be created in this comparatively undevel- 
oped territory at a minimum of cost and a maximum 
of convenience to all present interests and with the 
least possible dislocation of present commerce and civie 
growth, ’’ 

In this connection we wish to emphasize what we 
hinted at last week. Chicago is a great manufacturing 
city and many of its factories demand, or with great 
advantage could use, water transportation. The com- 
modities which they would bring in by water are largely 
raw materials; they would come in full vessel loads. It 
is better to bring the vessel to the factory than the 
factory to the vessel at the mouth of the river. The 
development and improvement of the Chicago river, 
which are not beyond the possibilities in the point of 
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cost, would do much toward the development of the 
manufacturing interests of the city—now the second 
on the continent—and its advantages would be espe- 
cially felt when communication was opened with the 
Mississippi river and the commerce which should be 
carried by it. 

The Chicago river is not a thing of beauty and never 


will be. Its best use is utilitarian only. A harbor on 
the lake front adequate to the needs of the city would 
be revolutionary to an extent which it seems to us could 
not be justified by any advantages to be gained. When 
Chicago was in some particulars the leading port of the 
United States the river was sufficient. If the river be 
improved so as to take care of the increased business 





of the city and to conform to modern lake navigation 
it would again be all that is needed, and we believe the 
cost of such improvement would not be prohibitive nor 
as great as would be necessitated by an outer harbor. 
To convince us to the contrary will require weightier 
testimony than we have as yet seen. Still, we are open 
to argument. 





RETAIL LUMBER PRICES A TEMPTATION TO PROSPECTIVE BUILDERS. 


While the writer of the letter which follows is not 
entirely logical attention should be given to what he says. 
The letter should come first and the comment follow: 


Soptn BETHLEHEM, PA.. June 9.—A friend sent me your 
article “The ‘Time to Build.” It interested me very much 
indeed. I do not agree with you in some things. As a 
rule people do not build when things are cheap. When they 
do build the reverse is true and things are high. We do 
not understand why you say things are cheap now, for we 
never asked as much for lumber in the iast ten years at 
least. We only except yellow pine. Hemlock has fallen $1, 
and white pine and cypress are at the highest point they 
have ever been. Hardwoods have not fallen any that we 
know of. We have figured on some hundred plans this 
spring and they nearly all went on the shelf because the 
cost was so much that the parties who wanted to build 
could not borrow enough money. 

There is no trouble to borrow funds now but there is 
trouble in getting enough funds on a loan to put the plans 
through. The excessive cost of all materials and labor 
runs the cost up to some $300 to $500 more than the 
amount that can be borrowed. In other words, you can 
secure just as much now and no more than you could any 
other time, but that amount won't suffice to build the house. 
Everything that goes into the house is higher except yellow 
pine. This same condition has prevailed twice since the 
writer has been in the retail lumber business and each time 


lower prices came to bring relief. This extends over a 
period of thirty-five years. I know that few will agree with 
me, but prices will be lower because they have got to be. 
Building can not be forced. It will come only when the 
conditions are favorable. There is cutting going on but I 
do not call that lower prices. I can buy almost anything off 
the list price but what I expect is to see the price list 
lowered. This must apply to everything from excavation 
to the last touch of the brush. When that comes building 
will start again with a rush+and then if our manufacturers 
are wise they will advance prices with care and nurse the 
market and not kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 
SoutH BETHLEHEM, Pa. 


During 1906 and 1907 many retail lumbermen expe- 
rienced difficulty in advancing their prices with sufficient 
rapidity to make a profit on their sales. The testimony 
of many operators showed that prices increased so fre- 
quently that the proceeds of the sale of one lot were little 
more than sufficient to lay in another supply at the 
advanced prices. Statements of this sort doubtless were 
somewhat exaggerated as prices were increased 50 cents 
to $1 from time to time, and of course lumber can not be 
handled upen such a slight margin. However, many 
retail dealers found it impossible to change their prices 
every month and in many cases were obliged to absorb 
the advances. Some of this high priced stock still is held 
in the hands of retail dealers, but it has been supple- 


mented by purchases on a much lower level and the 
average cost of lumber now in the hands of retail dealers 
is far below the 1907 schedule. 

The correspondent admits that lumber can be bought 
at prices below list, but believes the list itself should be 
lowered. The conditions outlined by this dealer empha- 
size a somewhat unusual state of affairs in this country. 
Many of the smaller towns were not seriously affected 
by the general close down of industry last fall. The 
farmers are prosperous and local industries flourish. In 
a way being sutticient unto themselves these localities 
have not been seriously affected by the general restric- 
tion in ail classes of trade. Instances of this sort are 
to be found in all parts of the country. 

Of course it is true that builders can not take advan- 
tage of conditions which do not exist. If, however, 
materials ean be secured for iess than list prices—the list 
representing last year’s values—it is not essential that 
the list prices be further reduced. White pine prices 
were reduced $1 to $3 last fall. The eypress list shows 
a reduction from the high prices of 1907, and sales are 
being made at Jess than list value. This dealer should 
be informed in regard to the eost of other building 
materials and the wages now being paid as compared 
with those of last year. His letter contains sufficient 
meat to warrant attention at the hands of all interested 
in the movement now on foot. 





CURTAILMENT OF THE LUMBER CUT AND THE OTHER SIDE. 


Curtailment has been the order in almost every in- 
dustry for several months, including the manufacture of 
burial caskets. One of the first things that was hit 
hard by the recent financial slump was the building 
trade; this was followed in turn by a material re- 
duction in the demand for furniture. As a result, of 
course, the lumber trade suffered and the situation en- 
forced curtailment of production, for shutting down the 
mills and letting the trees stand. A heavy reduction 
has been made in the output among the hardwood and 
yellow pine mills, cooperage manufacturers, veneer fac- 
tories and hickory handle manufacturers. In short, 
everything and everybody manufacturing products out 
of timber have found it not only necessary but prac- 
tically imperative, from a business standpoint, to eur- 
tail operations and in many instances practically cease 
work for the time. The railroads also have turned their 
employees away from car shops and track service and 
practically all around many have been added to the great 
army of unemployed through this necessity of reduc- 
ing operations in conformity with slower times in the 
business world. 

All the foregoing is what might be termed stale as a 
matter of news, but it is mentioned here as a sort of 
preamble to a presentation of the other side of the 
question, which is brought into light now and then by 
the head of an industry who looks at the situation dif- 
ferently from another. Some see the other side, 
not so much the side of market depression through an 
oversupply but the side of keeping men employed 
enough to supply their families with the necessities of 
life and thus fulfill in a broad sense their obligations 
to those who have helped make their industry.. A 
specific instance of this kind was brought to light at 
the recent handle meeting where one manufacturer 
stated that he was selling hardly anything because 
he was not willing to aceept prices offered for what 
few orders he could get. But he said that he had 
equipped a new plant and induced his men to come 
there and build homes or he built homes there for them 
and desiring to keep his crews together and take care 


of them he had concluded to run his plant and plod 
along whether he sold any of his stock or not. He 
said that he had faith in the future and felt sure that 
some day his product would find a good market at a 
fair value and he proposed to pile it up and keep things 
going. Fortunately, this man had a diversified product 
and one part of his industry in a measure helped sup- 
port the other, even when piling up stock, so he was in 
better shape to do these things than many another head 
of an industry. Other instances of similar character 
ean be found here and there of men who are fortunate 
enough to have resources or the ability through some 
means to keep their industries going yegardless of 
whether the product is being marketed at the present 
time and are doing so for the sake of keeping the men 
employed and also partly out of faith in the future. 
These instances bring to one’s attention the other side 
of this question of curtailment, and also bring with 
them numerous other thoughts, among them being one 
to the effect that the more men who can be kept at 
work the more buying they will be able to do and the 
better will be the volume of trade to encourage fur- 
ther operations in many industries. This illustrates the 
fact that we are all linked together in a way and in- 
terdependent one on the other. If the men who work 
can not find employment they can not buy their usual 
allotment of groceries and other food products to say 
nothing of the furniture and the many things that are 
necessities in a way, but are generally bought as lux- 
uries, things that can be done without for a while. This 
lack of purchasing power on their part because of be- 
ing unemployed reduces the volume of sales and nar- 
rows the channel for the output coming from the fac- 
tories which employ help and consequently they can not 
employ so many men. On the other hand, the more men 
that can be employed the more they will buy and the 
more these channels of trade will be enlarged. So there 
are not only two sides of this question of curtailment 
but much can be said on what is termed the other side. 

The great trouble with it all is to figure out who 
should do the starting up and where and when to set 


the wheels moving all around again. The lumber manu- 
facturers easily figure out that there is no need to pro- 
duce more lumber until the users of lumber get busy 
and make a larger market for it. 

The users of lumber in the manufactured product, 
such as furniture, do not see any need of getting un- 
usually busy or putting on more men until there is a 
larger volume of demand for their trade. Following 
on to the dealer in the country towns we find him buy- 
ing only limited quantities because he has not gotten 
over the scare he got when money became scarce last 
fall, so he is sailing close to shore, and buying from 
hand to mouth. Some day, and that day is not very 
far off, it is to be hoped the jam, if we may eall it such, 
will be broken and the stream of trade will begin to 
flow freely again with these same country merchants 
who are buying two or three pieces of furniture at a 
iime just as they need it, and they will then tumble over 
each other to buy a stock of furniture before the prices 
go up, and the furniture manufacturers will find them- 
selves so busy that they will be wanting more men than 
they can get a hold of and will be running over time. 
Then they will take stock of their lumber supplies and 
find. that they need lots of lumber and the next thing 
will be for the idle string of ears to get busy and 
there will be a cry of ‘‘car shortage’’ to show the stream 
of industry is flowing full again. We might in a meas- 
ure liken the whole situation in the commercial and in- 
dustrial world to a log drive that has become jammed. 
And while a few logs are being worked out here and 
there the jam has not been properly broken yet, and 
is not moving off as it should. May be a little more 
loosening up here and there, though, a few more cap- 
tains of industry who will and can get busy and keep 
their wheels moving and their men employed, will in 
the course of a little time break up the jam and start 
things going lively again. Anyway it is interesting to 
look at this other side from curtailment and speculate on 
the possible good that might come from facing the other 
way and, instead of striving to keep the business in 
check, see if we can push it along. 





PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE CONDITIONS OF THE CAR SUPPLY. 





Ke.tys, Tex., June 6.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We have been reading so much in the papers lately about the 
number of idle cars that the railroad companies have and 
thought that there were enough facts back of these reports 
to enable us to figure on doing business at least through the 
summer without a car shortage, but it seems we are to be 
disappointed. We really would like to see figures gotten up 
on the other side by disinterested parties instead of by the 
railroads themselves, as present conditions do not bear out 
the statements of the great oversupply of cars, at least in 
this country. 4 

For four days of this week we have not been furnished 
an empty car, although we have been asking for them every 
day, and we were forced to close down our planing mill 
three days on this account. We have had this matter up 
with the officials of the railroad company but are not prom- 
ised any relief. We are reliably informed that all mills 
located on the Houston East & West Texas railroad also 
are suffering for lack of empty cars and that there is a 
great scarcity of empty cars on the Texas & New Orleans 
railroad, so it seems to us that there is no need for all the 
cars to be idle that the railroads claim are in that condition. 

If the dealers throughout the country are figuring on no 
ear shortage this year and expect to get their lumber im- 
mediately when it is ordered we believe that they are going 
to be disappointed, as it seems to us now that the balance 
of this year is going to see another car shortage as bad as 
any we have had heretofore. 

ANGELINA CouNnTY LUMBER COMPANY. 


Somewhat exaggerated reports relating to the idle 
equipment of the railroads have been assiduously cir- 
culated during the last six months. Unquestionably 
the railroads have on their sidings many thousand 
idle cars and in their roundhouses many hundred 
idle locomotives. The serious feature of this matter 
is not that the rolling stock and motive power are 
temporarily out of commission but that they are out 
of repair and no steps are being taken to put them 
in serviceable condition again. The policy of the 
railroads during the last six months seems to have 
been to shove disabled freight cars and locomotives 
out of the way, and the outcome is seen in the long 
lines of cars with roofs broken in, ends burst out or 
with drawheads or trucks out of order. 

The people of the United States are going to resume 
activity perhaps sooner than many now believe. There 
is no elemental reason why workmen from the shops, 
factories and mills should not be given employment. No 
real widespread disaster or failure of crops has laid 
its blighting hand upon the United States and the 
people are getting over their scare and thoroughly 





tired of doing nothing. Railroad interests have suf- 
fered during the last six months as have all other 
lines of activity. Those in charge encountered real 
difficulties and have met them to the best of their 
ability. Freight and passenger earnings have de- 
creased, but the tonnage still is heavy and some roads 
show increased earnings due to restricted expenditure. 

It is well known that the railroads have been in- 
dicted by the public on charges of incompetency or 
on even worse allegations. The operation of a railroad 
is not a simple affair and those in charge of the 
transportation interests of the country must repel 
imposition and opposition from many quarters. The 
great fault has been that imposition and opposition 
to railroad interests have been countered with the 
same weapons by the railroads. By reason of work- 
ing at cross purposes in this way both the general 
railroad interests and the general publie interests 
have. been injured. In the general melee certain 
individuals have profited. 

The latest available report of the American Rail- 
way Association showed about 110,000 disabled ears. 
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This number ineluded the so-called shop cars, cars 
so badly damaged that it was necessary to send them 
to the shops for repairs. In addition there were a 
large number of ‘track repair cars, rolling stock 
slightly out of order. This report issued in May was 
for December, 1907, and since that time there has 
doubtless been a very considerable increase in the 
aumber of cars out of order. Many shops have been 
closed down and it is extremely doubtful if the cars 


released from the shops have been sufficient in num- 
ber to replace those damaged. 

It were useless to speculate upon the degree of 
promptness with which the transportation companies 
will handle traffic next fall. The best reasons for 
laying in stocks of lumber now are that manufac- 
turers are anxious to sell and as a rule can secure 
all the cars they need to ship the lumber, and are 
willing to dispose of their products at a sacrifice. 


To talk of car shortage now does not sound very 
well. Neither does it sound well to the manufacturer 
whose plant is closed down because of inability to 
secure empty cars. There are sufficient cars in the 
country to provide for the needs of every shipper, 
and where they are not supplied at this time it is 
merely a case of carelessness and negligence on the 
part of the management in the distribution of empties. 
The situation next fall may spell a different story. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS. 


Lumber trade affairs this week have largely been rele- 
gated to the background to make room for interest in 
the national republican convention, called to order in 
Chicago Tuesday, June 16. This week’s developments 
in Chicago furnished entertainment not for the poli- 
ticians of the country alone but for the business men 
who are vitally concerned in the outcome of the con- 
vention. 

Scores of lumbermen have come to Chicago this week 
from all parts of the country and many of them have 
expressed their ideas of current trade affairs, the con- 
sensus of opinion being that the general demand now 
is better than heretofore this year, with prospects 
of a steady though moderate increase in consumption 
during the remainder of the year. 

With reference to the entire lumber trade of the 
country the situation may be briefly described in this 
way: Production for the first six months of 1908 has 
been far below normal and less stocks ready for ship- 
ment now are available than at any time within the last 
eighteen months. This does not apply to all woods, 
for in some instances stocks have accumulated because 
of the refusal of manufacturers to make the conces- 
sions asked by buyers. 

More lumber is available or being offered than is 
required to satisfy the needs of consumers. Producers 
and dealers are keeping closely in touch with develop- 
ments from week to week. Each seven days shows a 
decided firming up of opinion with respect to values, 
So far improvement largely has been limited to a restora- 
tion of confidence in the minds of producers in the 
worth of their products. This return of better feeling 
has not as yet manifested itself in increased prices, al- 
though many manufacturers are not making as great 
efforts to sell as formerly. Some producers even have 
refused orders offered at prices which were not satis- 
factory. This state of affairs notably is true with 
respect to southern pine and some hardwoods. 


IN THE NORTHERN FIELD. 


Northern pine and hemlock are moving sluggishly. 
Production in the great lakes region is being limited 
wherever possible. Many concerns with but a few years’ 
timber supply ahead are being operated part time only 
and their output this year will be far below normal. 
The relatively small movement of hemlock and pine for 
the first six months of 1908 is due not so much to the 
moderate character of the demand as to offerings of 
other, suitable kinds of lumber at prices which the 
holders of northern lumber did not care to meet. This 
applies not only to building material but to supplies for 
the box factories. In brief, northern operators figure 
that it is a much wiser policy to hold stocks on the 
yard and the trees in the forest than to meet present 
competition. They are loath to put aside the advantages 
of location, and with the return of trade they will be 
able to realize better prices for their stock. 


REDWOOD SHIPMENTS. 


The May statement issued by the Lumber Record Bu- 
reau, of San Francisco, shows total shipments of redwood 
for the first five months of the year to have been 121,- 
(148,697 feet; for the first five months of 1907 shipments 
aggregated 189,671,667 feet, showing a loss of about 
68,500,000 feet, equivalent to 63.7 percent. 

Shipments for each of the first five months of this year 
are far below those for the corresponding months of 
1907. The nearest approach to parity was in April, 
when the mills shipped over 36,000,000 feet against 39,- 
000,000 feet in 1907. For May the statement shows ship- 
ments of 30,202,338 feet; last year shipments were over 
39,600,000 feet, a decrease of 9,425,000. 

During the last two months conditions in California 
have improved very radically and this was responsible 
largely for the gains in shipments. The shipments for 
January, February and March were the lightest for any 
month recorded for many years, the movement in 1900 
having been approximately the same as for the first three 
months of this year. April and May shipments show a 
very heavy increase and reflect in a general way the 
building conditions in California. 

The detailed statement showing the destinations of 
lumber shipped in May with comparative figures for 
May, 1907, is given herewith: 








——— May.- 

To— 1907. 1908. 
Bay of San Franciseo.............. 29,894,907 19,925,986 
Southern California ............... 5,722,008 6,705,220 
Mexico and Central America........ 456,531 1,625,369 
PRO WIRM COUINEE i o ook 0'n ces ons vow 155,142 525,284 
Australia and other oriental ports.... 3,398,671 121,633 
U. 8S. Atlantic ports, Europe and 

EIDE «5. cuss okies phat a gdb bob wie tebe i hanes 1,298,846 





30,202,338 





A WELL KNOWN TEXAN CARTOONED AT THE NA- 
TIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION, 





SOUTHERN PINE FIRMER. 


Crop prospects throughout the south are excellent, 
particularly so in the southwestern portion where har- 
vesting already has been begun. This state of affairs, 
coupled with the slight though general improvement in 
business conditions, has infused new courage in the 
hearts of southern pine manufacturers. For six months 
shipments have been in excess of production and some 
operators are reported to have cleaned up their excess 
stocks. With the money market much easier producers 
are relieved of the necessity of sacrificing their lumber 
to meet obligations. It would seem that within the last 
six months a firm foundation has been established upon 
which the future price edifice will be erected. With 
yellow pine stumpage selling for $4 to $5 a thousand it 
is an easy matter to figure out the loss when mill run 
lumber nets the producer only $11.50 to $12.50 a thou- 
sand, 


THE FACTORY TRADE. 


The factory trade throughout the north and east shows 
a moderate improvement. Purchases of lumber, how- 
ever, have not been heavily increased by reason of the 
greater activity of the factories. Evidences of a dis- 
position to wait until someone else starts are still to be 
found. Unquestionably the prices of other classes of 
goods have much to do with the attitude of operators 
and necessarily there must, be a fairly heavy increase in 
the demand before all the factory wheels can be set in 
motion. 


GENERAL BUILDING. 

Cheaper material, more satisfactory labor conditions 
and the free offering of money by banks and trust 
companies have stimulated building generally through- 
out the country. The biggest decreases shown by the 
monthly statement for May were in New York and 
others of the larger eastern cities. In the central states, 
west and south, building is being pushed vigorously. It 
is generally thought that, attracted by the present ad- 
vantages, a veritable building boom will sweep over the 
country, particularly as the campaign launched by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is being taken up by the trade, 
financial and daily press of the country. 


HARDWOOD AFFAIRS. 


Two notable victories were won by the hardwood lum- 
bermen of the country this week. One of these was the 
decision handed down by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reducing the rate on hardwoods from Chicago 
to common points on the Pacific coast 10 cents a hundred 
pounds and allowing reparation on all shipments since 
the filing of the complaint. The other was the Interstate 
Commerce Commission decision whereby the lumbermen 
of Memphis secured a reduction in the export rate of 
2 cents a hundred pounds to New Orleans. The rate 
was formerly 12 cents a hundred. 


The hardwood trade is in fair shape but the demand 
does not yet warrant a resumption of activity on the 
part of all the mills. The faith of the hardwood manu- 
facturers in the value of their products is shown by the 
fact that many operators are accumulating high grade 
stocks. The prices at which some lumber is being offered 
not only are below the level which certain producers feel 
they can meet but so low that they consider it good 
policy to buy stocks and hold them. The low prices 
asked by some of the small operators evidently repre- 
sent less money than it actually cost to manufacture the 
lumber. The argument of buyers simply is: ‘‘If we 
can buy stock for less money than it costs to manufac- 
ture it there is no object in cutting our timber.’’ 


CYPRESS AFFAIRS. 


No considerable improvement in the demand for 
cypress has developed recently. Factories are buying 
for their immediate requirements, but the movement of 
late possibly has been larger than heretofore this year. 
It is still below the expectation of holders. Relatively 
it should be easier for cypress manufacturers to regulate 
their output than for almost any other class of lumber- 
men. With a five to fifteen years’ supply it would 
seem good business on their part to hold their timber 
rather than to meet some of the prices at which stock 
now is being sold. Aside from the large blocks owned 
by operators very few large tracts are to be had at any 
price. Values of stumpage continue exceedingly high 
and strong. 


WESTERN TRADE. 


Local trade probably is heavier this year than last. 
The larger Coast cities are building up rapidly and the 
smaller towns are keeping pace with the spirit of devel- 
opment which seems to prevail throughout the entire 
Pacific slope. Local consumption and demand, however, 
are not equal to more than 40 to 50 percent of the out- 
put. Shipments to the east are of a moderate character. 
As yet nothing has been made public in regard to the 
outcome of the protest against the increase in the rates. 
It is known, of course, that an opinion has been written 
and is ready to be published at any time the commis- 
sion may elect, and it probably will be proclaimed with- 
in the next ten days. 


SHINGLES. 


A slight increase in the price of red cedar shingles 
has been announced. White cedars continue weak. An 
increase in the shipments has been reported this week 
but as yet the trade does not justify any great im- 
provement in values. 


EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS. 


A CORRESPONDENT wants to know what is the 
market price. Under present conditions we hate to 
tell him. 


o 
MASSACHUSETTS lumbermen think, since their 
lumber is the patient, they ought to have something 
to say regarding the selection of the doctor. 


‘*WHAT is the limit of the retail lumber business?’’ 
asks an editorial. Well, the man who gets credit at 
home and sends his cash to the mail order house is 
pretty nearly that. 


MR. MeMILLAN may now be expected to come 
back with a maple shed built twenty-one years ago. 


BUT the mills of the gods never ground as slowly 
as a 2-cent refund. 

ANYWAY, if Chicago people ever have anything on 
the lake front it must be over the Illinois Central’s 
dead body. 


THE manufacturers think it is too bad that these 
washouts in Montana could not have occurred about 
the time the eancelations were speeding westward. 


FIGURES showing the number of cars standing idle 
will not be much help to the man in Texas who is 
short of ears. 


IF THE empty cars were better distributed perhaps 
there would not be so many empties. 





THAT 2-cent refund right now must lock like money 
from home, 
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RAILROADS BLOCK REFUND OF AWARD IN THE TIFT ADVANCE RATE CASE. 


Supersedeas Bond Filed by Carriers Pending an Appeal—Further Contentions of the Complainants—Clear Exposition of Railroads’ Errors and Shippers’ Rights. 


Macon, Ga., June 12.—General cotinsel for the South- 
ern railway, the Central of Georgia railway, the At- 
lantic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line, the Georgia 
Southern & Florida railway, the Louisville & Nashville 
and other lines forming the Southeastern Freight Asso- 
ciation secured the signature of Judge Don A. Pardee, 
of the United States circuit court of appeals, upon a 
writ of supersedeas touching the latest issue in the 
famous Tift lumber rate case. The fight will now take 
the regular. course and wind up in Washington. : 

Judge Emory Speer, in the United States district 
court in Macon, decided that the railway lines should pay 
into court the full amount of the supersedeas bond be- 
cause of a breach of faith with the lumber producers, 
the complaint being that the carriers had not made full 
returns to the court, as they had promised, on all lum- 
ber subject to the overcharge of 2 cents a hundred 
pounds to Ohio river points and beyond. The amount re- 
quired of the carriers on the May hearing was $500,000. 
The supersedeas bond made to the court and filed with 
the writ of error this morning was $600,000. 

Counsel for the carriers claim in their exceptions to 
the rulings of Judge Speer that the court failed to reeog- 
nize the fact that there was no definite fund gathered by 
the standing master upon the claims made by the lum- 
ber producers, and sinee the claims vary, making some 
lines liable for larger amounts than others, the court 
could not say that the defendants should pay in any 
certain sum on the bond for failure to make the alleged 
faithful reports of overcharges. It was further urged 
as error that the court could not call upon the carriers 
for their default when there had not been full time or 
opportunity to make all returns of claims. It was 
asserted that there are yet a large number of claims 
pending hearing before the master for which the car- 
riers are in no manner responsible. 

The question as to appeal, which seemed doubtful after 
the interlocutory hearing before Judge Speer, has been 
removed in the action taken by Judge Pardee of the cir- 
cuit court of appeals. There is no likelihood of an 
immediate hearing as it is believed the carriers will not 
push the hearing. The expense of litigation has been 
enormous up to the present time and hardly in the his- 
tory of the courts here has there been litigation of such 
large proportions as far as values are concerned. Five 
years of fighting have already passed and the lumber 
producers who brought the litigation have been the win- 
ners finally in every issue taken to Washington. The 
present indications are that every straw will be grasped 
by counsel for the carriers in their efforts to delay the 
payments of sums already adjudicated as belonging to 
the producers. 


Final Word in Behalf of Complainants. 

We hesitate to multiply briefs in these cases, but we trust 
that we may be pardoned in offering a short reply to the 
argument of Mr. Brandies and Mr. Stone, especially since 
they have seen fit to indulge in personal references and in 
discussion of facts extraneous to the record. 


Territory Affected. 


The learned counsel show in their brief (p. 12) that the 
order of the commission in the Central Yellow Pine case in- 
eluded Alabama as a territory of origin, from which the 
rate was declared to be excessive and unlawful; they set 
out (p. 13) the opinion of Justice McKenna, quoting that 
part of the order of the commission. We venture to say 
that the learned counsel will not contend that Alabama is 
not included in the decree and order of the commission, 
which in terms describes the affected territory as “the state 
of Louisiana east of the Mississippi river and in the states 
of Mississippi and Alabama.” 

Judge Speer has recently held in a branch of the case 
of Tift vs. Southern Railway Company, 159 Fed. 555, 
that Southeastern Freight Association territory, embracing 
Georgia, South Carolina, Flerida and a part of Alabama, 
was included in the order and decree in the Tift case. 

It ts thus shown that the orders and decrees condemning 
the advance comprehended Southeastern Freight Association 
territory, Alabama, Mississippi, and that part of Louisiana 
east of the river, as the territory of origin. 

The affected territory of destination is likewise ascertain- 
able from a fair construction of the orders and decrees, and 
includes those points south of the river in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia included in the advances of 
April 15 and June 22, 1903. 

The order in the Tift case condemned the advance to 
Ohio river crossings and the “rates and charges resulting 
therefrom." The same language is used in the order in the 
Central Yellow Pine case. The decree of the court in 
the Tift case declared that the advance to Ohio river 
crossings was unlawful, and that “the rates and charges 
resulting from said advance are likewise excessive, unrea- 
sonable and unjust’; and the defendants were enjoined from 
enforcing said advance on shipments of lumber “to Ohio 
river destinations and points basing thereon.” 

The advance in rates to points south of the river directly 
resulted from and were based on the advance in rates to 
Ohio river crossings. 

There has been ‘long maintained a parity in rates between 
destinations on the Ohio river and points beyond, as well 
as points south of the river, from southern points of origin. 
The Ohio river crossings are the basing points. The rates 
to points beyond the river are made up on the lowest com- 
dination of the rate to the river plus the arbitrary from 
the river to the final destination. The rates to points south 
of the river represent a differential under the rates to river 
crossings. The rates, therefore, to destinations both north 


and south of the river are based on and result directly from 
the rates to the river crossings. Take for illustration the 
rate to Chicago and the rate to Lexington, Ky.; Chicago 
bases on Cairo, and the through rate is made up on that 
combination. Lexington bases on Cincinnati and receives 
a fixed differential less than the Cincinnati rate, varying 
in exact proportion as that rate varies. It thus seems clear 
that the condemnation of the advance in rates to these 
south of the river points is not only within the spirit, but 
also within the letter, of the orders and decrees. 


Persons Included Within the Order of the Commission. 

The commission ordered the defendants, and each of them, 
“to cease and desist on or before the first of April, 1905, 
from further maintaining and enforcing the said unlawful 
advance of 2 cents a hundred pounds, or the said unlawful 
rates resulting therefrom for the transportation of lumber 
aforesaid.” This order was not made for the sole benefit 
of the complainants in the Tift case, but required the carriers 
to desist from enforcing the unlawful rate as against the 
public, which included all shippers and consignees. That it 
was the right and duty of the commission to make the order 
broad enough to include all persons affected by the unlawful 
advance has been affirmatively declared by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Cincinnati etc. R. R. Co. y. Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 206 U. 8S. 142, and also in the Abilene 
case, 204 U. 8. 426. The circuit court of the United States 
for the southern district of Georgia has concurred in this 
view, and has held that all shippers and consignees from 
and to the affected territory end prejudiced by the advance 
may take the benefit of the order and decree in the Tift 
ease. 159 Fed. 525. 

Who Its Entitled. 

The counsel in discussing this question first convince 
themselves that neither the person actually paying the 
freight nor the manufacturer selling f. o. b. mill has been 
injured, and therefore neither of such classes of persons 
can demand reparation under the act to regulate commerce. 
The current of their own argument leads them to the con- 
clusion that the consumer eventually pays the freight; but 
they must recognize that the consumer has suffered no injury 
because nothing has been exacted from him contrary to 
his express consent. ‘They also recognize that it would be 
impossible for the consumer to segregate that part of the 
price which may have followed as a consequence of the 
advance in rates and present a claim therefor that could 
ever be recognized either by the carriers, the commission, 
or the courts. Hence they are driven to the conclusion 
that no one is entitled to recover, and that the defendants 
may lawfully retain the avails of an unlawful exaction. 
However agreeable this may be to the desire and wishes of 
the carriers, the argument is reductio ad absurdum. It is 
not to be thought of that the carriers will be permitted to 
make promises in judicio, supersede the decree of the court, 
and enforce unlawful exactions through a series of years, 
and then find an avenue of escape upon the theory that 
nobody is really entitled to recover. It is certain that the 
money does not in good conscience belong to the carriers. 
Their plain duty is to account to him from whom the money 
was exacted, and if others have any equity to be recog- 
nized let them assert it as against the person actually 
paying the freight and receiving the reparation. An illus- 
tration may serve to expose the fallacy of their argument. 
If A should by foree, duress or other unlawful means 
obtain money from B he would not be permitted to resist 
restitution on the plea that it was not B’s money after all, 
but that someone else was equitably entitled. The question 
of who may eventually be equitably entitled is not even 
before the commission for consideration, for that the com- 
mission, exercising the statutory jurisdiction, is limited in 
its award of reparation to the person having the legal right. 
It may be true that the unlawful advance, causing a slack- 
ing of demand in the affected markets, depressed the prices 
of lumber generally: and it may be that for such damage 
and injury the manufacturer is entitled to recover as against 
the carriers maintaining the unlawful advance; but this 
cause of action, if it exists, is not based upon the payment 
of the unlawful excess in rates, but upon the injury suffered 
by the manufacturer in his business. Such a cause of 
action is not in conflict with, but in addition to, the right 
of the person paying the overcharge to a refund of the 
unlawful exaction. The cause of injury in both cases may 
be the same unlawful advance in rates, but the elements 
of damage are quite distinct. The shipper paying ihe 
freight is entitled to a refund of the exaction; the manu- 
facturer suffering the injury to his business should recover 
such damages as he may be able to prove. ; 


Statute of Limitation. 

We recognize and defer to the great dignity and authority 
of this high commission. No tribunal ever established pos- 
sesses more extensive powers or graver responsibilties. The 
rights of millions of people affecting hundreds of millions 
of property values are entrusted to its wise administration. 
Within the scope of its authority, the power of the com- 
mission is scarcely less than that of Congress itself, of 
which, indeed, it is an administrative and quasi legislative 
branch. But with all its reach and power the commission 
is not a court, vested with the function-of determining 
purely judicial questions. It is at least doubtful if Con- 
gress could have conferred such jurisdiction on the com- 
mission without offending the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution; it is certain that it did not do so. Had the 
commission been vested with the power to determine pure 
questions of law, without at the same time affording the 
litigants the right of direct appeal to the courts, the un- 
successful party would have been deprived of that judicial 
investigation according to established methods which is 
essential to due process of law. 


The commission has fully and freely recognized this, 
even in those cases turning upon questions of fact. In the 
Cattle Raisers’ Association case, 10 I. C. R. 83, the con- 
stitutionality of the act to regulaté commerce was ques- 
tioned upon the ground that it conferred upon the com- 
mission the exercise of a judicial function in determining 
whether reparation should be granted. The commission said : 


The order for reparation is not obligatory upon the 
varriers. It amounts simply to a recommendation which 
can only be enforced by a suit at law in which full 
opportunity for a jury trial is accorded. * * * No 
order of the commission awarding damages can be en- 
forced against these carriers, not a dollar of their 
property can be taken, except by the judgment of 
a court in which this question can be raised and 
passed on. 


In these reparation cases the commission will proceed to 
ascertain the amount of reparation to be awarded, and 
to whom, and will issue its order accordingly, remitting to 
the courts pure questions of law which may concern the 
abstract rights of the parties. When suits are instituted 
to enforce the orders of the commission all of the ques- 
tions raised concerning limitation, protest, and the character 
of the liability can be presented and passed on by the 
courts; and thereby due process of law will be presérved. 

The commission, of course, must consider in the first 
instance and in a preliminary way whether the cause of 
action alleged comes within its jurisdiction. If it plainly 
appears that no cause of action exists, or that it is unques- 
tionably barred by the statute, the complaint will not be 
entertained. If, however, grave and delicate questions otf 
law, which are fairly open to discussion, are presented, the 
commission will proceed in the exercise of its statutory 
jurisdiction, leaving the questions of law to be determined 
by the courts in accordance with established judicial 
methods. 

In so far as the statute of limitations is concerned, the 
commission has already given it the requisite consideration, 
and has expressed its opinion, both in its administrative 
rulings and in the case of Missouri & Kansas Shippers’ 
Association vs. A. 'T. & S. F. R. Co., 13 I. C. R. 411, where, 
after quoting the clause of the Hepburn act in question, 
the commission declared : 

This, as well as the other amendments then enacted, 

became effective on August 28, 1906. 

In connection with this question of limitation, the de- 
fendants contend that the complaints in these cases do not 
set out the claims with sufficient particularity to prevent 
the running of the statute, and as authority for this propo- 
sition they cite the recent case of Missouri & Kansas Ship- 
pers’ Association vs. A. T. & S. F. R. Co, 13 I. C. R. 411. 
Some of the general observations expressed in that case 
might seem at first glance to support the proposition, but 
a careful reading of the case so plainly discloses such a 
difference in the facts and circumstances as to render the 
doctrine of that case inapplicable here. In that case the 
complaint was without merit, being manifestly a speculative 
venture on the part of the enterprising secretary of the 
Shippers’ association, who was stirring up and prometing 
litigation in his own interest. The complaint was most 
general in scope and was defective in both form and sub- 
stance. No person was named as complainant, nor was the 
demand described with any degree of certainty. The facts 
commonly understood to be essential to a cause of action 
and necessary to enable the defendants to prepare their 
defense were wanting. After the filing of the complaint, 
and after the claims would clearly have been barred by the 
statute, the secretary continued to drum up claims which 
were sought to be brought under the complaint. The claims 
related to switching charges on a variety of commodities, 
and reparation was demanded on the ground that the 
charge was either unlawful or excessive. There had been 
no adjudication condemning the charge on either ground. 
In view of these facts, the decision of the commission was 
manifestly righteous and legally correct. 

In the cases now under consideration the complaints set 
up in legal form every fact necessary to state a cause of 
action according to the strict rules of pleading. These are 
not mere claims for refund of specific overcharges collected 
through inadvertence, such as would be the subject of an 
assumpsit at common law, or other action based on the 
relation of debtor and creditor. These complaints sound 
in tort and seek the recovery of damages resulting from 
the unlawful acts of the defendants. They are analogous 
to similar actions at common law and are governed by like 
rules of pleading. In such cases it is certainly unnecessary 
and indeed improper to set out the specific items of damage, 
even if this could be done. In these complaints proper 
parties are named and the demand is for compensatory 
damages resulting from the enforcement of an unlawful 
excess in particular rates that had been condemned. The 
elements of the injury and the measure of damages are: 
(a) the unlawful exaction of 2 cents a hundred pounds in 
the lumber rates from and to .designated territory, with 
interest thereon; and (b) the damages accruing by reason 
of the injury resulting to the business of the complainants 
in preventing them from competing in common markets on 
equal terms. Attorneys’ fees are also demanded. How 
much the complainants have been damaged by the unlawful 
exactions. and how much by the consequent injury to their 
business were matters of proof and not of pleading. These 
are matters which must be passed upon by the commission, 
a master, or by a jury. 

That such complaints sound in tort and need not set out 
specific items of overcharge seems to be settled by fhe case 
of Osborne v. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 48 Fed. 49. 

Counsel have traveled outside of the record and possibly 
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have overstepped the limits of fair debate when they refer 
to the published expressions of opinion of opposing counsel, 
and quote from trade journals in support of a purely legal 
argument. The counsel quote the following from Mr. Wim- 


bish, published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN under date of- 


June 10, 1907: 

It is possible, if not probable, that the statute will 
bar such accrued claims after the date of the passage 
of this act; that is to say, after June 29, 1907. 

It is my purpose to file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the claims of all persons represented by me, 
other than parties to the Tift case, before June 29, 1907. 
Had the counsel pursued their investigation slightly fur- 

ther they would have found a subsequent publication in that 
journal, in which it was stated that after more careful 
and mature deliberation Mr. Wimbish had become satisfied 
that the bar of the statute would not apply before August 
28, 1907. We submit that it was entirely proper that our 
large class of clients and others interested should be in- 
formed of the views of their counsel on so important a 
matter through the medium of their trade journal, when so 
requested, as was the case in this instance. 

The learned counsel also quote from the issue of the 
AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN of June 22, 1907, in which it was 
stated that suits should be brought within twelve months 
from the passage of the act, for the recovery of all claims 
accruing prior thereto, and that this twelve months would 
expire June 29, 1907. While the editor of the AMBPRICAN 





LUMBERMAN is a gentleman of high character and of dis- 
tinguished ability in his chosen work, he will doubtless be 
surprised to learn that his editorial statements are cited 
by learned counsel as authority on legal subjects. 

In Conclusion. 

There can be no doubt or uncertainty regarding the great 
facts of these cases. 

The defendants have exacted from the complainants an 
unlawful excess in the rates on lumber from all southern 
points of origin east of the Mississippi river to Ohio river 
points or crossings and to destinations basing thereon, 
whether north or south cf the river. 

The excess so collected was either a rightful charge or a 
wrongful exaction, no question of error, mistake or inad- 
vertence being involved. The overcharges were deliberately 
made after formal complaint had been filed, and even after 
the advance had been condemned by the commission and 
the court. 

That the advance from the beginning was unlawful and 
its enforcement wrongful has been adjudicated by the com- 
mission, and by every court having jurisdiction. 

The exaction being thus wrongful, the avails thereof cannot 
be conscientiously retained by the defendants. Their plain 
duty is to right the wrong they have committed by making 
reparation, at least to the extent of refunding the excess, 
with interest, to those from whom it was collected. 

Instead of seeking to aid the commission in arriving at 
the truth of the controversy as to whom is entitled and 


the amount of reparation that should be awarded, the de- 
fendants seek to shield themselves behind a lot of mere 
technicalities, and thus to profit by their own wrong in re- 
taining its fruits. We do not believe that such an attitude 
will commend itself either to the commission or the courts. 
When counsel talk of honest reparation as “blood money” 
we might be excused if we gave expression to some just 
comment on the conduct of the defendants, from which, 
however, we shall refrain. The fact, nevertheless, remains 
that the defendants stipulated in open court that they 
would “promptly” refund the excess collected, in the event 
the complainants should finally prevail. Months ago detailed 
statements of many of our claims, together with bills of 
lading and expense bills, were filed with the commission 
and delivered to the defendants for verification. We have 
been informed by their clearing hov se officials that not less 
than 60 percent, possibly as much as 90 percent, of these 
claims and vouchers have been checked. As to many of the 
items there can be no real defense. Nevertheless not one 
penny has been paid or offered on any single item. We will 
not charge that this manifests a disposition to embarrass, 
delay or defeat righteous claims. We are content that the 
facts shall bear their own comment; only submitting, with 
due respect, that such conduct does not tend to impress 
fair minded people with the idea that railway managers 
have any sincere desire that their corporations shall observe 
the scriptural injunction to love mercy, deal justly and walk 
humbly before God. 





DECISION OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION IN THE 


Chairman Knapp has handed down the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington, D. C., in 
the complaint filed with that body by the Rhinelander Paper 
Company against the Northern Pacific Railway Company 
and the Chicago & North-Western Railway Company. 

This complaint challenged the reasonableness of the rate 
in force December 10, 1907, upon wood pulp in carloads 
from Duluth, Minn., to Rhinelander, Wis., and the rates 
then and now in force upon paper in carloads from Rhine- 
lander to points east of the Mississippi river. 

This company owns and operates a paper mill at Rhine- 
lander, Wis., a point on the Ashland division of the Chicago 
& North-Western railway, 113° miles southeast of Ashland. 
Competitors in the sale and manufacture of paper are, 
among other places, located in what is known as the Fox 
river district in Wisconsin, including such points as Apple- 
ton, Nekoosa, Menasha, Kaukauna, Green Bay and Neenah 
on the Chicago & North-Western railway, which points are 
100 to 150 miles farther from Ashland and nearer to Chicago 
than Rhinelander. When the complaint was filed the rate 
on pulpwood from Duluth to Rhinelander, as well as to the 
Fox river points, was 8 cents a hundred pounds. On ship- 
ments of paper to points east of the Mississippi river the 
rates from Rhinelander were and are 2 cents above the rates 
from Fox river points to the same destinations. 

First, as to the rate on pulpwood from Duluth to Rhine- 
lander: ‘The short line between these points is over the 
Northern Pacific from Duluth to Ashland and thence over 
the Chicago & North-Western to Rhinelander, and the 8-cent 
rate in force when complaint was filed was the joint rate 
of these roads applying via Ashland. During 1907 the rail- 
road commission of Wisconsin made an extensive investiga- 
tion of rates on pulpwood in Wisconsin, the result of which 
is contained in its report of January 9, 1908. In an order 
accompanying the report the Wisconsin commission estab- 


lished distance rates on* pulpwood between points in Wis- 
consin, and the order has been complied with by the railroad 
companies. By this order the rate from Ashland to Rhine- 





1iON. MARTIN A. KNAPP, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. ; 
Chairman Interstate Commerce Commission. 


RHINELANDER PAPER CO. CASE. 


lander is fixed at 3.95 cents a hundred pounds. During the 
hearing of this proceeding defendants announced their in- 
tention to establish a joint rate of 6.95 cents a hundred 
pounds on pulpwood from Duluth to Rhinelander, such rate 
being obtained by adding the Northern Pacific rate of 3 
cents, Duluth to Ashland, to the Wisconsin rate of 3.95 
cents, Ashland to Rhinelander. This rate of 6.95 cents has 
since been established by Tariff IL. C. C. No. 3,658, issued 
by the Northern Pacific Kailway Company, April 13, 1908, 
effective May 17, 1908. The pulpwood rate to Fox river 
points is still 8 cents, so that complainant's rate is now 
1.05 cents a hundred pounds less than when complaint was 
filed and the same amount less than the Fox river rate. 

The record contains no proof of the unreasonableness of 
the present rate, except comparison of distances. Concern- 
ing the 8-cent rate in force when complaint was filed, it is 
true that complainant was charged the same rate as the 
Fox river mills for a haul 100 to 150 miles shorter, but 
that is not true of the present adjustment. In respect to 
the reasonableness of the rate per se, complainant's evidence 
in the main consists of reference to tariffs of other lines 
which name the same rates from Duluth to the destination 
in question by routes considerably longer than that of the 
defendants. As the short line from Duluth to Rhinelander 
is via the Northern Pacific and Chicago & North-Western 
it would seem that rates over the longer routes must neces- 
sarily be the same as over the short line, if the longer lines 
desire to participate in the traffic; and it is difficult to see 
how the fact that the lines having the longer routes meet 
the short line rate can have any probative force respecting 
the reasonableness of the short line rate. Upon the showing 
made in reference to this rate, and in view of the reduction 
which the defendants have made, the commission stated that 
it did not feel warranted in holding that the reduced rate 
is excessive. 





REPORT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION IN THE RANDOLPH LUMBER CO. CASE. 


Commissioner Prouty has handed down the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington, D. C., in 
the case of the Randolph Lumber Company vs. Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Company; Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
Railroad Company ; Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway 
Company; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way Company; Norfolk & Western Railway Company ; Hock- 
ing valley Railway Company, and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company. 

The Atlantic Coast Line and the Seaboard Air Line both 
run from Petersburg, Va., to Richmond, Va., about twenty 
miles. The town of Chester is situated upon both these 
lines of railway, midway between Petersburg and Richmond. 

Rates on lumber from Petersburg and Richmond to Co- 
lumbus and certain defined Ohio territory are 16 cents a 
hundred pounds. From Chester to these same destinations 
the rate is 18.3 cents a hundred pounds, being formed by 
adding to the 16 cents the local rate from Chester to Rich- 
mond. The complainant company, which purchases lumber 
at Chester and is in this manner interested in its trans- 
portation from that point to these stations in Ohio, claims 
that the rate from Chester ought not to exceed that from 
Petersburg and Richmond for the reason that the Seaboard 
Air Line, which publishes the rate of 18.3 cents from Ches- 
ter, transports lumber from Petersburg through Chester to 
these Ohio destinations for 16 cents. 

The Norfolk & Western extends from Petersburg to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and names, as the initial carrier, this rate of 16 
cents. The Chesapeake & Ohio extends westerly from Rich- 
mond and establishes with its connections, as the initial 
line, the 16-cent rate from Richmond. Both these rates are 
the sixth class rate, which seem to have been the same for 
many years from both Petersburg and Richmond to the 
destinations in question. The Seaboard Air Line, for the 
purpose of participating in business from Petersburg, joins 
in the rate of 16 cents upon lumber from that point to 
these Ohio destinations in connection with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. Of this rate it appears that the Chesapeake & Ohio 
receives for its division 14 cents and the Seaboard Air Line 
2 cents. The complainant insists that an undue discrimi- 
nation against Chester, and against it as a shipper of lumber 
from that point, is worked by the transportation of lumber 


from Petersburg, a distant point, through Chester, at a 
lower rate. 

It is evident that rates from Petersburg and Richmond are 
established without reference to the Atlantic Coast Line or 
the Seaboard Air Line, and that the competition via these 
routes has not contributed in the present instance to reduce 
the rate from either Richmond or Petersburg. If the Sea- 
board Air Line engages in the transportation of lumber 
from Petersburg to these Ohio points it must carry it to 
Richmond and there deliver it to the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and the rate for which it performs this service must be the 
same as that via the Norfolk & Western. It follows that 
the Seaboard Air Line in applying the rate of 16 cents to 
the transportation of lumber from Petersburg to Columbus 
and other Ohio points through Chester meets at Petersburg 
competition which does not exist at Chester, and therefore 
that the rate from the more distant point is made under 
different circumstances and conditions from that at the 
intermediate point. Hence, as has been often held by both 
the courts and the commission, the mere fact that a higher 
rate is applied from Chester than from Petersburg does not 
of itself establish the unlawfulness of the Chester rate. 

The real question in a case like this ought generally to 
be, not whether competition has produced at the more dis- 
tant point a lower rate but whether, under all circum- 
stances, the rate from the competitive point fairly ought, 
in view of the competition, to be lower than that from the 
intermediate point. So, considering the situation before 
the commission, it was its opinion that the rate on lumber 
from Chester may properly be higher than from either 
Richmond or Petersburg. Lumber from Chester can not 
reach this Ohio territory without being transported from 
Chester to either Righmond or Petersburg. This trans- 
portation is a short local haul over an independent road, so 
that the service from Chester, whether via Richmond or 
via Petersburg, costs distinctly more than the service from 
either Richmond or Petersburg. The location of Chester is 
such that lumber produced at that point should take a 
higher rate than when produced at either Richmond or 
Petersburg, and these defendants are not in violation of the 
law when they impose a higher charge. 

However, the commission is of the opinion that the rate 


from Chester, which is a joint through rate, should not 
exceed that from Petersburg and Richmond by the full local 
from Chester to Richmond. The charge of the Seaboard 
Air Line for receiving a carload of lumber at Chester and 
delivering it at Richmond as a local transaction would be 
2.3 cents a hundred pounds. The rate from Chester to 
these Ohio points is at present arrived at by adding this 2.3 
cents to the 16 cents which is in effect at Richmond. This, 
in the opinion of the commission, produces too high a rate. 
It actually costs the Searboard Air Line less to make de- 
livery of this lumber to the Chesapeake & Ohio at Richmond 
as part of a through shipment than to make a local delivery 
upon its tracks in Richmond, and it costs the Chesapeake & 
Ohio less to receive this lumber from the Seaboard Air Line 
than as though it were ‘originated by it at Richmond. 

Based upon the cost of service alone both these companies 
ean afford to take something less as their part of the charge 
for the through haul than they would receive for rendering 
the local services. These defendants are also enjoined by 
the statutes to establish through routes and just and rea- 
sonable rates applicable thereto and should recognize, within 
certain limits, the entire line thus formed as a single line, 
not adding for the additional haul from Chester to Richmond 
what might be a fair charge for that service as a local 
proposition. It is the opinion of the commission that the 
through rate should not be in excess of 17% cents, and an 
order has been issued to make such rate effective on ot 
before August 1, 1908. This rate of 17% cents may be 
made effective upon three days’ notice to the public and 
to the commission. 





CONTRACTS FOR NAVAL SUPPLIES AWARDED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 13.—The following con- 
tracts have been awarded by the navy department: 

6,000 feet white ash, Washington yard, Charles Este com- 
pany. Philadelphia, Pa., $680. 

5,000 feet maple, Washington yard, G. Elias & Bro., Buf- 
falo, $314. 

35,000 feet North Carolina pine, Brooklyn yard, R. A. & 
J. J. Williams, Philadelphia, Pa., $800. 

20,000 feet spruce, Brooklyn yard, G. Elias & Bro., 
$492.50. 

15,000 feet yellow poplar, Brooklyn yard, Malley, Thomp- 
son & Moffet Company, New York city, $42 per M. 
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THE TIME TO BUILD. 


How the American Lumberman’s ‘Get Busy”” Campaign Is Viewed by the Daily Press 
and Lumbermen Throughout the Country. 


By its characterization of the present as the time to 
build the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN unquestionably has 
struck a popular chord during the last ten days. The 
articles appearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have 
been reproduced in scores of papers throughout the coun- 
try, some of the daily papers publishing articles in full, 
others reproduced more striking paragraphs and com- 
menting upon the situation. 

This work was taken up with no other desire or in- 
tention than to start things going. By some these 
articles are referred to as the ‘‘get busy’’ documents 
a neat, incisive characterization which should appeal 
to everyone who desires to press forward. 

From the scores of letters received, many of which 
have been accompanied by clippings from local news- 
papers, the following selections have been made and 
are reproduced for the benefit and information of others 
who desire to push along the good work. Careful review 
of the comments, criticisms, suggestions, commendations 
given should enable everyone who has his own welfare 
and the welfare of others at heart to get in the band 
wagon and add to the music. 


Conditions Improving in Texas. 


In its issue of June 10 the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle 
published in full the article appearing in the June 6 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which it introduced 
by a clear and comprehensive statement of general con- 
ditions and with particular reference to local affairs. 
From the statements made the following have been 
culled: 

After suffering acutely long months of: depression fol- 
lowing the collapse of the entire business structure which 
resulted from the financial panic the lumber trade is slowly 
but surely coming into its own again. The work of re- 
construction has been making steady headway for the last 
six weeks. Stocks so long stationary are beginning to move. 
Prices are low, lower than has been the case in many 
years, and are sure to advance rapidly in proportion to the 
demand. 

A crystallization of local sentiment shows that the 
general situation is rapidly improving. Inquiries are com- 
ing in with almost the oldtime regularity. Yesterday one 
line yard concern at Fort Worth bought fifty cars from 
the Thompson & Tucker Lumber Company. Shipments are 
to begin July 1. 

In its issue of June 6 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN outlines 
with remarkable fidelity to detail real conditions in the 
lumber trade and calls attention to the fact that now is 
the time to buy lumber. It shows why and how dealers 
in building material should and may help themselves, fur- 
ther national progress and aid labor by acquainting build- 
ers with current price advantages. 


An Illinois Luniber Dealer’s Views. 


It is evident that the lumbermen of Deeatur, LIL, 
are alive to the opportunities which now confront them. 
One of the local dealers, unquestionably keeping in touch 
with current conditions, furnished a reporter for the De- 
catur Herald with the following summary of the ad- 
vantages of the ‘‘ Build Now’? policy: 


“Lumber is cheaper right now then it ever will be again, 
in my opinion,” declared a leading Decatur lumber mer- 
chant, who keeps thoroughly posted on the lumber situa- 
tion. 

This man has in his private office a bill for an order of 
lumber that he filled thirty-seven years ago. Today he can 
duplicate the order with a better class of lumber for $5 
less. This is due to the lessened cost of transportation, 
and the improved machinery used in the manufacture of 
lumber. 

For five years there has been a great building boom all 
over the country. The demand for lumber has been great, 
consequently the price has gone up correspondingly. In 
recent years, owing to the advance on the price of lumber, 
there has been a great deal of talk about lumber trusts. 
As a matter of fact it is impossible to corner the lumber 
market. There can be no successful lumber combine, for 
the reason that there is too extensive and too varied a 
supply of timber available. Lumber advances in price in 
direct ratio to the demand for it, and in proportion to the 
advance in other commodities. 

It is perhaps news to the majority of people to know 
that fully half of the lumber produced in this country is 
consumed by the railroads. Until last fall the railroads 
of the country were bee hives of activity. When the finan- 
cial stringency came on the railroads suddenly stopped 
their construction of rolling stock. All building work, 
with the exception of the most urgent, was stopped. When 
the demand for half of the lumber supply was stopped the 
natural thing was for the price of lumber to tumble— 
which it did. 

Lumber dealers concede that the supply of lumber in 
this country is rapidly decreasing. Trees are being cut 
faster than they can be grown, in spite of the efforts of 
the government to conserve the forests. 

To the uninitiated the lumber trade seems a simple thing. 
To them “lumber is lumber” no matter whence it comes. 
To the dealer eternal vigilance and constant alertness are 


the price paid for success. For instance, he buys one class 
of lumber from one section of the country for one special 
purpose. From the forests of the south comes the cheap 
yellow pine. From the Pacific coast in Oregon and Wash 
ington and Canada come shingles and the more expensive 
grades of lumber. 

The styles in lumber and building material are changing 
as constantly as the styles of women’s hats. An up to 
date lumber dealer studies these styles as assiduously as 
many women study the latest fashion plates from Paris. 
Scarcely a house goes up nowadays that does not have 
more or less ‘frills’ in its construction. Their presence 
is seldom noted, but their absence creates comment. 


An Advance Predicted in Mississippi. 

The Jackson (Miss.) News in a general review of the 
business situation has the following favorable comment 
to make: 

A slow but very steady improvement of business condi- 
tions is reported from the lumber manufacturing districts of 





NOW IS THE TIME TO BUILD. 
| Hditorial, News, Buffalo, N. Y., June 15, 1908.) 


The American Lumberman argues in the current 
issue that the time to build is when material and 
labor can be had on the best terms and that time, 
it insists, is now. The country is suffering, it says, 
with suppressed enthusiasm. There are everywhere 
great stocks of lumber, builders’ wares, cement, 
lime, all classes of buiiding material waiting for 
people to use and people will be ready to build just 
as quickly as they recover confidence in the general 
stability of the country. 

The wheat harvest has begun in the west and is 
of magnificent proportions. There is every pros- 
pect that all the grain crops of the year will be im- 
posing in volume. It is weil, indeed, that the Amer 
ican Lumberman and other trade papers show in- 
tending purchasers how wise they are if they make 
their purchases now while prices are somewhat 
down, before the railroads advance rates and be- 
fore active demand sends prices up along the whole 
line. It is a wise and timely article that the Amer- 
ican Lumberman presents on this question, even if 
it is a trade journal and may be presumed to be 
animated by a desire to get things started again 
on the good old basis of activity. It is entitled to 
credit for just such work. 

The National Prosperity League is doing the same 
work everywhere. St. Louis tradesmen united not 
long ago to give orders from manufacturers and 
jobbers for $5,000,000 worth of goods sent in on a 
particular day. Other men, saying less about it, 
are taking on hands, so that in the last thirty days 
an increase of the employed amounts to an esti- 
mate of 250,000 persons. Soon, no doubt, we shall 
be too busy to talk about business or do anything 
but rejoice in its return in full measure, but now it 
is a gcod thing to encourage people to go ahead 
with their building plans, because it is an admir- 
ably good time to build and especially right here in 
the city of Buffalo, in spite of the neglect of city 
officials to push -harbor improvement. 











Mississippi, and the feeling of pessimism that has pre- 
vailed among manufacturers during the past eight months 
is giving away to one of hopefulness. 

But this revival of business is not accompanied by any 
rise in the market price, nor is there an indication at 
present that it will bring about a resumption of operations 
by any considerable number of the mills that are closed 
down. The orders that have been placed so far are on a 
low seale, and there has been no advance over the stagna- 
tion prices that have prevailed for the last few months. 
The millmen here have several explanations to offer for 
this phenomenon. ‘They believe that conditions in the con- 
suming centers are not such as to warrant the offer of 
higher prices, and the buyers are ready to withdraw their 
business rather than pay an advance in prices. At the 
same time the mills that are in operation are in some 
cases willing to accept these prices, since they are at the 
expense of operating anyway and know that they must take 
the offered prices or nothing at all. 

Under the present conditions of the market it is pre- 
dicted that the time will be but short before the buyers 
will be compelled to raise their quotations. The new de- 
mand is not having the effect of increasing the production 
to any noticeable extent. None of the mills which have 
been shut down are thinking about reopening. On the 
other hand there have been some mills closed during the 
last week, among which may be mentioned the rather im- 
portant plant of the Native Lumber Company, at Howison, 
Miss. There has been talk of the Dantzler Company, of 
Moss Point, reopening a number of its mills that have 
been idle, but there is no confirmation of the rumor. and 
it is discredited here. 


Eufialo Building Increase Fredicied. 

Indications are that this city will seon enjoy a con 
siderable increase in building operations. 

The man who has been waiting for panicky conditions 
to pass away and who is anxious to build a home may 
now get out his plans and figure that his home may be 
built from 20 to 25 percent cheaper than it could have 
been erected a year ago. 

Lumber is considerably cheaper. The prices on all 
grades used in building construction are now lower than 
last year by from $1 to $4 a thousand feet. 

Labor conditions are also better than they have been in 
several years—which is due to the plain fact that so many 
men engaged in the building trades are unemployed and 
that there is no “loafing on the job” now. The statement 
applies to building trades generally and includes carpen- 
ters, plumbers, steamfitters, masons and laborers. Con- 
tractors say that where one man is yet inclined to shirk 
work and “lay down on the job when the boss isn't 
around” there are nine men eager to work and waiting 
for the dismissal of the shirk that they may get employ- 
ment, and so a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. The 
panic and the high prices, resulting in the small amount 
of building, have brought about an interesting reform in 
the labor market which, of course, pleases the homeowner 
who wants to build and the contractor. 


Confidence Returning. 

Buffalo, say lumber dealers and builders, has been pass 
ing through a period similar to that which held-up_ build- 
ing operations eight years ago. It will be recalled that 
in 1900, with irregular financial conditions and election 
worries, there was a slump both in building operations 
and in lumber prices particularly, as well as in the prices 
of other building materials. From that time on, with the 
exception of the temporary impetus given to prices and 
operations by the Pan-American Exposition, lumber prices 
have been high and building operations, although exten- 
sive at intervals, have been held back by the high cost 
of materials and labor. The present outlook is brighter. 
The indications are that within the next three months the 
building operations in this city will double and get back 
to near the normal quantities of last year and previous 
years which were rated as good buiiding periods. 

Knowlton Mixer, of Mixer & Co., who is also secretary 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, said a few days ago 
concerning the lumber demand and the general building 
conditions : 

“Our experience is that, money being now considerably 
easier, we find less nervousness among retail dealers as to 
the future and more confidence in making purchases at the 
present low prices which are beginning to stimulate build- 


ing all through the country. The inquiries for lumber and 
prices have been noticeable within the last two weeks, indi- 
catmg a great improvement in market conditions. While 


Buffalo is not booming we believe, from what we can learn 
in talking with our customers and retail dealers, that a 
very satisfactory amount of building is in progress or in 
contemplation. I think Buffalo is in as good shape as any 
city in the country at the present time, so far as build- 
ing operations are concerned.” 

Lower Lumber Prices. 

Lumber prices fiuctuate and are governed also by local 
conditions and by quantities, therefore wholesale and retail 
dealers hesitate to quote their prices. They may be stated 
generally, however, so as to show that there have been 
considerable reductions as compared with the prices which 
prevailed six months ago. Basic prices in this part of the 
country are those for hemlock, which is used for the 
framework of nearly all buildings. Hemlock is growing 
scarcer every day and its prices are necessarily high. 
Ilemlock is selling today, however, for an average of $1 
a thousand less than it was sold for last year. 

North Carolina piece stuff, which has been introduced 
to a large extent during the last two or three years to 
replace the scarcer and more costly hemlock, is selling 
for $2 less a thousand this year than in 1907. 

North Carolina pine, for interior finish, flooring, ceiling 
etc., is quoted at an average of $3 less a thousand than 
last year. This considerable reduction in price is of much 
importance to the home builder, because it so greatly re- 
duces the interior cost which always is the important 
problem which calls for good lumber and work. The 
average man in these times puts his money inside his 
home where he may enjoy fully his expenditure. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) Inquirer. 
June 11, 1908. 


Lumbermen Optimistic. 

Columbus lumbermen are generally optimistic regarding 
the future and most of them predict a good trade during 
the fall and winter months. They figure that as soon as 
the presidential nominations have been disposed of 
trade should improve and that business men will then be 
in a position to figure on the outcome of the election and 
the assurance of a conservative government. The local 
lumber business is decidedly dull at this time and jobbers 
have but few inquiries, while retail dealers report some 
demand at extremely low figures. Some improvement was 
evident in the lumber business during the latter part of 
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May, but in the first three weeks of that month trade was 
quiet and showed but little signs of life. 


Columbus (O.) Dispatch. 
June 7, 1908. 


Rail and Export Trade Reviving. 

It is reported in some quarters that rail orders are show- 
ing an improvement, especially for upper grades. No orders 
of startling magnitude have been received, however. For- 
eign business keeps up very well and but for that fact the 
position of the lumber manufacturers in this part of the 
world would have been in a bad way, since the railroads 
declared their advanced freight rate into territories east of 
the Rockies. 

England is buying large quantities of high grade spars 
and decking and it is believed that there will be an even 
larger demand for that class of material in the immediate 
future, because the shipyards there have just resumed oper- 
ations after a long shutdown on account of labor troubles. 


Portland (Ore.) Journal, 
June 6, 1908, 


Lumber Euying Will Promptly Boost Prices. 

It is generally recognized that when any number of large 
buyers start to take advantage of the great saving that can 
vw effected in the purchase of lumber at the present low 
prices the return will be rapid. 


Chicago (11) Evening Post. 
June 13, 1808. 


Applies to Duluth Also. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the greatest publication in 
the world devoted to the lumber business, has in its cur- 
rent issue a strong article calling attention to the advan- 
tages which the people now enjoy of erecting buildings at a 





THE TIME TO BUILD. 
| Editorial, Chicago Tribune, June 18.) 


There is a good deal of building going on in 
various parts of the city. There ought to be much 
more, according to the testimony of those who 
have studied conditions in the industries connected 
with building. An editorial in a recent number of 
the American Lumberman makes the assertion 
that material and labor can be secured on more 
advantageous terms now than at any time within 
the last five years. 

If that is correct, then the time to build is right 
now. The warehouses are full. There are large 
stocks on hand of lumber, building hardware, lime, 
cement, and ail the other materials needed in con- 
struction. While there has been no special an- 
nouncement of reduction in prices, competition is 
accomplishing the same end. People want to get 
business and they are ready to make concessions 
to secure it. 

Glassmakers, lumbermen, hardware dealers, brick 
and stone men—in fact, those who handie almost 
every article of construction—are anxious for sales. 
The mills and factories which have been running 
on short schedules or have shut down entirely are 
eagerly awaiting opportunity. The workmen who 
have been idle are ready to handle the machines 
and will have more zest in it because of their en- 
forced inactivity. 

Money is much easier. The banks have funds 
available and at reasonable rates. Yellow pine, 
hemlock, spruce, northern pine and hardwoods are 
offered at considerably lower rates than those of 
last year. in fact, no matter in what direction the 
would-be builder may turn, he will find conditions 
far more satisfactory from his point of view than 
for a long time. 

Under such circumstances ail that is needed for 
a building boom is a general appreciation of the 
situation. Those whose interests lie along the line 
of building trades are awaiting the activity certain 
to come when people awaken to the chances now 
available. Those who have wanted to build but 

have held back because of high prices have a 
splendid opportunity at the present time. The 
right time to buiid is now. 











greatly reduced cost over the prices which obtained less 
than a year ago, and which advantage may not be en- 
joyed for very long. The information set forth applies 
to Duluth as well as to every other city and town in the 


country. 


Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune. 
June 14, 1908. 


This introduction was followed by quotations from the 
article appearing in the last issue of the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN. 


_—soeor 





LUMBER TRADE OPINION ON THE ‘‘BUILD 


NOW’’ CAMPAIGN. 


Utica, N. Y., June 8.—Your statements are along the line 
I have believed all along, that there is plenty of business to 
be done if the people will only do it. I think through this 


section there is a heaithier tone to business than even 


month ago, but it needs to be fostered carefully and per- 


sistently. GEORGE WILSON-JONES, Secretary, 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of New York. 


Bay Crry, Micu., June $.—We have taken this matter up 
with our salesmen, requesting them to do what they can in 


taking this subject up with the trade that they call on. 
E. B. Foss & Co. 


LINCOLN, Nes., June 9.—We think this scheme is excel- 
lent and will do all we possibly can to assist along this line. 


We are mailing out price lists and will enclose slips to par- 
ties where we think they will do the most good. 
PROUDFIT-PoLLEYS LUMBER COMPANY, 
Ek. H. Polleys, Manager. 


LocKHArT, ALA., June 8 We are sending these in today's 
muil to our traveling men asking them to study them closely 
and talk on this line. I think when a good crop comes it 
will do more to vevive business than anything else. It 
looks to me as if trade is going to revive slowly and the 
good times will have to be forced on us by good crops rather 
than by legislation. W. J. TIARLAN, 

Manager Jackson Lumber Company. 


Iowa, June 10.—We have yours of the 9th hand- 
ing us advanced copy of an editorial in the AMERICAN LUM- 
ERMAN. We can't agree with this, for the agricultural 
trade at least, as we believe that our people are buying all 
the lumber that they can buy and pay for within a rea 
sonable leagth of time. Our system of yards covers several 
counties in South Dakota and Iowa and in some places we 
are having as good trade as ever we had, but we can readily 
see where the wet weather or something bas happened to 
make a poor crop that the trade is poor and who is going 
to carry these people if they buy beyond their capacity to 
pay?’ This may be all right for the city trade, but we be 
licve that the country is consuming all the lumber that 
they can pay for in the regular channels of business. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 11.—We thank you very much for 
the reprints, and think it is a good move and assure you 
that we will use our best efforts to push the good work along. 

Kk. L. HvuGnes CoMrany, INCORPORATED. 


Pirrspuns, Pa., June 11.—We are taking pleasure in send- 
ing a copy of your editorial to each and every one of our 
daily papers in this city and requesting them to give it as 
much publicity as possible. We think the idea a very good 
one and every little effort which will help to bring about 
business confidence and normal conditions is the proper thing. 

AMERICAN LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
W. LD. Johnston, resident. 


GALVESTON, Tex., June 9.—We have distributed advance 
copy of editorial to the local press and congratulate you on 
inaugurating a campaign on practical lines. 

MiItLer & Vipok LUMBER COMPANY. 


Ginson, LA., June 8.—We heartily agree with your move 
and shall take great pleasure in distributing these slips and 
start the ball a-rolling. We will act upon your suggestion 
and change the story from time to time to suit the par 
ticular locality. 

Gibson Cyrress LUMBER COMVANY, LIMITED. 


CADILLAC, Micn., June 10.—We are in receipt of the 
“Get to Work” slips and will gladly send them out to our 
correspondents where we think they will do good. 

Consps & MircHEeLL, Incorporated. 


San Franeisco, Can., June 11.—If everyone would just 
get a little busy in trying to beest and go to work the whole 
country would soon revive. Certainly it is the opportune 
time for anyone wishing to build. Will take pleasure in 
using the enclosures you haye sent to me. 

FREDERICK F. Sayre, 

General Manager California Sugar & White Pine Agency. 


PirrspurG, Pa., June 12.—-We have yours of the Gth, en- 
closing memorandum relative to present prices on lumber 
and the advantage to the consumer to make immediate 
purchases. We are sending out 500 letters today 
to our circular trade, embracing the thought implied in 
your circular, and we trust that this letter will do some 
good to stir up some of our folks in making immediate 
purchases and that the work which you have started will 
be continued with success. THE GERMAIN COMPANY. 


Eelieves Retailers Should Make Concessions. 

OsuKkosu, Wis., June 11.—We wish to express our appre- 
ciation of the effort you are making to boom the building 
tirade by indicating to the builders the real condition of the 
market. It is certainly a fact that all kinds of building 
materials are much cheaper than they have been for several 
years. This is especially true as applied to manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers. We believe, however, that generally 
speaking the retail dealers are and have been making an 
effort to maintain the high level of prices which have peen 
ruling for the last year or two. ‘This is quite natural in 


view of the fact that they may have goods in stock which 


cost them considerably more than present market value, but 


we believe it would be to their advantage to lower prices in 
harmony with present conditions of the wholesale market, 
dispose of the goods they have on hand and thus encourage 
greater activity in building and replace their stock with new 


goods which can be purchased at the present time almost 
at their own prices 


It is our opinion that miliwork in general is selling at 
the present time from 20 to 25 percent less than prevailing 





prices one year as 


ness simply because prices are not satisfactory, especially 
when it is a well known fact that this, condition is not 
brought about by any lack of money in the country. There 


is plenty of capital to do business with and this is cer 
tainly an opportune time ior building. 


We doubt very much if present conditions will continue 


any length of time. In fact, we will be disappointed if 
there is not a marked improvement in trade conditions 
within the next few months and should this occur prices 


will naturally advance. THe R. MCMILLEN CoMPany. 


», but it is peor policy to quit doing busi- 





BRIGHT CROP PROSPECTS IN TEXAS. 


Ilouston, Tex., June 13.—I take this occasion to write 
you that the general conditions in Texas are looking more 
hopeful all the time. In conversation with one of the big 


cotton factors here today he told me that they expected the 


earliest movement of cotton this year in the history of the 
state, and believes the prospects are better; in fact, all the 
old cotton that is now being held will be moved out before 
the 15th of July, as the new crop will be on the market by 
that time. 

In conversation with a ship broker he tells me that they 
are preparing to handle mure business through the Galveston 
port than ever before in the history of that port. They are 
getting orders from grain dealers for bookings for ships 
which indicates that grain will be at least two or three 
weeks earlier this year than ever before and it looks now 
as though there will be a car shortage pretty soon down in 
this portion of the country if the way these ship brokers, 
grain dealers and cotton men are talking is any sign of 
what may take place, because we know the railroads have not 
kept their full supply of cars and while they have a great 
many idie cars we know that they have not kept their cars 
in very geod shape and I should not be a bit surprised to see 
a hig howl go up down here against the railroads for not 
having gotten ready for the crops. 

The Yexas dealers are beginning to feel around for op- 
portunities to place orders for their requirements for lumber 
this summer. I am still of the opinion that this is going to 
be the banner year for Texas as far as crops are concerned, 
and the last six months of this year will certainly see the 
Texas lumber dealers use more lumber than ever before in 
that same period. I am still very optimistic as to conditions 
in Texas from the crop standpoint. It has been two weeks 
since | wrote you propiesying a big year for crops for this 
state. Everything is even more favorable now than it was 
two weeks ago. I was at Sherman this week and from 





THE COST OF BUILDING. 


[Editorial, Chicago Evening Post, June 17.) 


Cost and consumption are intimately related in 
every line of industry. When meat prices are high 
the public eats less meat; when clothing is dear 
old suits are made to do; when fuel prices soar 
skyward the public economizes on coal. But people 
must eat and have clothes and keep warm, so there 
is in these lines a fixed minimum of consumption 
which forms a stable foundation for the trade. In 
the building industry, however, conditions are dif- 
ferent. When materials and labor are excessively 
dear building operations seem to stop entirely. 
Probably in no other line does cost have such con- 
trol over consumption. 

This fact makes doubly important the declaration 
now made that building cost has been sharply 
reduced in the last twelvemonth. In a discussion 
of this important issue the American Lumberman 
recently stated: 

“Labor is cheaper now than it was a year ago, 
although nominally wages are the same. it is 
cheaper because it is better. 

‘‘Materials are cheaper than they were a year 
ago, not for the same reason that labor is cheaper, 
but in the actual prices that must be paid.’’ 

Going into more detail, it is asserted that “as a 
general proposition lumber is now being sold for 
10 to 15 percent less than last year. * * * Ten 
percent probably represents about the general de- 
cline in the retail price of building materials.’’ 
Further to demonstrate the reduction in building 
expenses the figures of a Cleveland builder are 
quoted showing the following percentages of re- 
duction in 1908 as compared with a year ago: 
Masonry and grading, 29; plastering, 46.8; plum- 
bing, 21.9; heating, 22; painting, 24.5, while lumber 
is put at $4 to $6 a thousand less, the aggregate 
saving being 28.5 percent. 

With building cost thus reduced more than one- 
fourth 1808 should be marked by an increase un- 
equaled in recent years. 











Dallas to Sherman I have never seen the grain crop looking 
better than now and it is already made. All through south 
west Texas the cotton crop is assured, so it only leaves cen- 
tral and north Texas to count on and with two more good 
rains through. that portion of the country it will pretty near 
insure a good cotton crop, as there is such a fine season in 
the ground it will not require much more moisture. 

I will try for the next two or three months to give you a 
letter as to the conditions down here about every two or 
three weeks so as to give you a general idea of the situa- 
tion in this section of the country. 

The prices of lumber seem to be firmer now than any time 
this year. We hear of a great many orders being turned 
down that would have been jumped at thirty days ago. 

J. L. THOMPSON, 
Thompson & Tucker Lumber Company. 





RENEW FIGHT ON RAILROADS. 


GrRaNp Rapips, Micu., June 16.—The Michigan ,.Man 
ufacturers’ association has filed formal complaint with 


the railroad commission against the Ann Arbor yailroad 


and ten other lines, members of the Michigan yar as- 
sociation. This action is in renewal of the fight that 
was made in the legislature for reciprocal demurrage and 
a penalty when cars are not furnished promptly. It is 


charged that the prices charged for car service are 
unreasonable and the demurrage unjust. It is urged 
that the new rules include an order that cars must be 
moved at least fifty miles a day while in transit, 
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EQUITABLE RATES ON WESTBOUND HARDWOODS. 


Decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the ‘“‘ Burgess Case’’—Compromise Verdict Establishes 
a Seventy-five Cent Rate—Full Review of Conditions and Arguments—Reparation Allowed on 
Shipments Under the Higher Rate—Date and Application of the New Rate. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16.—Commissioner Prouty 
has handed down the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the case of George D. Burgess et al. vs. 
the Transcontinental Freight Bureau et al. The lumber 
firms interested in this complaint included the following: 

George D. Burgess, Russe & Burgess, J. W. Thompson 
Lumber Company, James E. Stark & Co., E. Sondheimer 
Company, Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, Arthur Hardwood 
Flooring Company, I. M. Darnell & Son Company, Darnell- 
‘Taenzer Lumber Company, Barksdale & Denton Company, 
Thompson & McClure, Memphis Rim & Bow Company, J. A. 
Holmes Lumber Company, Green River Lumber Company, 
Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 8S. C. Major 
Lumber Company, Bomer Bros., G. W. Jones Lumber Com- 
pany, John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville Flooring Company, 
Davidson-Benedict Company, Fenwood Lumber Company, 
Banks & Co., Arpin Hardwood Lumber Company, Nolan 
Bros., Wiborg, Hanna & Co., Baler Lumber Company, Gayoso 
Lumber Company, Crittenden Lumber Company, R. M. 
Fletcher Lumber Company, Heath-Witbeck Company, F. S. 
Henderson Lumber Company, Hyde Lumber Company, 
Lansing Wheelbarrow Company, Three States Lumber 
Company. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is in effect the following: All of these complainants are 
manufacturers of and dealers in hardwood lumber, and 
they complained that the rate upon their product from 
eastern points of production to the Pacific coast is unrea- 
sonable. The present rate is 85 cents a hundred pounds. 
For several years previous to 1904 the corresponding rate 
had been 75 cents and the original complaint in this case 
attacked only the advance. It appeared upon the hear- 
ing, however, that the complainants had in the past in- 
sisted that the rate should be lower than 75 cents, and 
counsel for the complainants asked and obtained leave to 
amend the complaint so that its present allegation was 
that the rate should not exceed 50 or, at the most, 60 
cents. The case was heard and submitted upon this 
claim of the complainants. 

It was considered that the question presented could 
best be considered by examining in detail the reasons 
urged by the complainants for a reduction in these rates. 

Water Rate and Other Comparisons Indeterminate. 

Extensive comparisons were instituted both by the com- 
plainants and the defendants between this rate of 85 cents 
on lumber and other transcontinental rates. Such com- 
parisons afford but little assistance in this case. As the 
commission has often taken occasion to remark, rates from 
territory east of the Missouri river to the Pacific coast 
are profoundly influenced by water competition, and the 
effect of this competition depends largely upon the nature 
of the commodity and the point of its production. For 
example, the rate on cotton piece goods between Chicago 
and New York is 55 sents a hundred. The rate upon lum- 
ber is the regular sixth class rate—25 cents. The rate on 
cotton piece goods from Chicago to San Francisco in car- 
loads is $1, and upon the lower grades 90 cents. It will 
be seen, therefore, that while the rate on lumber is less 
than one-half that upon cotton cloths between New York 
and Chicago—and the same thing would be generally true 
in the territory east of the Missouri river—this rate of 85 
cents on lumber from Chicago to the Pacific coast is almost 
as high as the rate upon cotton piece goods. This, how- 
ever, it is pointed out, is due to the fact that cotton cloths 
are woven largely in New England, are a kind of freight 
which can be cheaply carried by water, and therefore com- 
mand both from their character and from the locality of 
their production a low water rate, which must be met by the 
rail line if it carries the traffic. 

On the other hand, it is pointed out, the defendants have 
selected articles by comparison with which the lumber rate 
attacked would appear to be fairly in line with other 
transcontinental rates. These comparisons, as already sug- 
gested, are considered by the commission of but little value 
in determining the question brought before that body. 


Comparisons With Eastbound Rates. 


The complainants rely, in support of their contention, 
that in no case should a rate exceeding 60 cents be applied 
from Chicago, mainly upon the rates which the defendants 
have voluntarily established and maintained for the move- 
ment of soft wood lumber in the opposite direction. From 
1894 up to November 1, 1907, carriers maintained a rate 
of 40 cents a hundred to St. Paul and 50 cents to Chicago 
upon fir and, during the latter portion of that period, upon 
spruce. The rate upon cedar and pine shingles, which do 
not load as heavily as fir and spruce, has been somewhat 
higher. Effective November 1, 1907, or thereabouts, these 
rates were advanced from 40 to 50 cents at St. Paul and 
from 50 cents to 60 cents at Chicago. Now, the com- 
plainants insist that the cost of transporting hardwood 
westbound is less than the cost of transporting soft wood 
eastbound, and that therefore if these defendants have 
voluntarily maintained for the period of fourteen years a 
rate of 50 cents to Chicago and if, after an experience of 
fourteen years, they claim only that this rate should be 
advanced to 60 cents, there is no justice or right in im- 
posing upon the movement of hardwood lumber in the 
opposite direction a rate of 85 cents. They assert that this 
injustice is all the more apparent when it is remembered 
that hardwood lumber weighs more than soft wood and 








therefore lends itself more readily to heavy carloadings, 
and that the empty car movement is toward the west. 


Average Loading Weights. 

The lumber shipped by the complainants is mostly birch 
and oak. The former weighs in the rough as shipped about 
4,000 pounds a thousand feet, board measure, the oak about 
4,500 pounds. Soft wood lumber moves from the Pacifie 
coast to the east in various conditions, being sometimes 
shipped green and sometimes after having been dressed 
and kiln dried, and the weight of the lumber varies greatly, 
according to the condition in which it is shipped. Rough 
green fir weighs from 3,000 to 3,300 pounds; when dressed 
and kiln dried, from 2,000 pounds up. Hence the product 
of the complainants weighs on the average at least 25 
percent more per cubic foot than the soft wood lumber, 
which bears the lower eastern rate. 

This would indicate that cars might be loaded more 
heavily toward the west than they are toward the east, but 
such does not appear to be in actual practice the fact. The 
records of the Great Northern Railway Company for one 
month show the average loading of hardwood to the west 
to be something over 49,000 pounds and the average load- 
ing of soft wood lumber toward the east about 48,000 
pounds. But the testimony in the cases involving the 
reasonableness of recent advances on soft wood lumber east- 





INTERSTATE COMMISSIONER CHARLES A. PROUTY; 
Who Rendered the Decision in the “Burgess Case.” 


bound shows that the average loading of all lumber by all 
lines from the Pacific coast east exceeds 50,000 pounds. 
This seems to be due partly to the fact that while the 
hardwood of the complainants is always shipped in box 
cars much of the lumber from the Pacific coast is carried 
upon flat cars, so that the quantity loaded is not limited 
by the size of the car, and partly to the fact that certain 
rules with respect to the minimum loading of eastbound 
lumber recently put into effect have increased the average 
loading eastbound. It seems probable that if the defendants 
saw fit to establish and enforce the same minimum regula- 
tions as to westbound lumber which they apply to the 
eastbound movement the loadings of westbound hardwood 
would certainly be as great as if not greater than those 
of eastbound soft wood. 


The Empty Car Movement Argument. 


It has been stated by the defendants as a justification 
of the advance in the eastbound rate that in 1894 the empty 
car movement was largely westbound upon the Great North- 
ern and the Northern Pacific railways, and that one reason 
for putting in the rate to St. Paul was to provide loads 
for these cars, which must otherwise come east empty. 
Since then the volume of the humber traffic has increased 
enormously, and this increase in connection, perhaps, with 
other causes has reversed the empty car movement, so that 
today the preponderance of empty cars upon these lines 
is toward the west. It is insisted that the fact that these 
railroads are obliged to haul back without loads the cars 
in which they bring this soft wood lumber from Washing- 
ton and Oregon east is a reason why they may properly 
advance that rate. The complainants argue that if that is a 
reason for an advance in the rate on soft wood lumber east, 
certainly the same fact is an equally potent reason for a 
reduction of the hardwood lumber rate west. 

The testimony in this case shows that the empty car 
movement upon the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern 
is westbound and that this is true of the Union Pacific 
considered as a line to Portland, but that the empty car 
movement upon the Southern Pacific and the Atchison is 
still toward the east. It also appears that the bulk of the 
movement of this hardwood lumber is to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles and points south of San Francisco. Without 
inquiring, therefore, what weight ought to be attached to 
the argument of the empty car movement were it westbound 





upon all of the lines involved it may be noted that, under 
the circumstances of this case, it is not an item of much 
consequence. 

Contentions Based on Values. 

The defendants point out certain things which, they say, 
differentiate the westbound from the eastbound movement 
and make it proper to apply a higher charge to the west 
than is made to the east. One of these is the difference in 
the value of the commodity carried. 

The two kinds of hardwoods which move to the east are 
birch and oak. The birch seems to be produced principally 
in Wisconsin. The lower grade, which is mainly shipped, 
is worth about $24 a thousand feet f. o. b. point of ship- 
ment. The higher grade of red birch sells for about $10 
more. Oak, which is shipped principally from Memphis and 
territory in that vicinity, sells f. 0. b. at the point of ship- 
ment for from $40 to $70. It is said that these values are 
much greater than the value of the soft wood lumber. 

While the birch which actually moves to the Pacific coast 
exceeds in value, on the average, that of the soft woods 
which are cut in Washington and Oregon, the log run of 
birch at the mill in Wisconsin is not worth more a thousand 
than the log run of fir in Washington. It should also be 
noted that the cheaper grades of fir never have moved and 
do not yet move on the 40-cent rate to St. Paul. These 
grades stop at substantially the same rate at points 200 
miles and more west of St. Paul. . It is altogether probable 
that the value of the Washington lumber which actually 
reaches or passes Minnesota Transfer upon the 40-cent rate 
is as great f. o. b. the mill as that of this birch which 
is shipped to the Pacific coast. The value of the oak would 
seem to be distinctly more. It is not probable, however, 
that the value of this oak exceeds much if any that of 
the better grades of pine which move from the mills of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota at the regular lumber rate. 


Reciprocity in Rates. 


The complainants who manufacture birch also manufac- 
ture seft wood lumber in Wisconsin, and this soft wood 
comes directly into competition at various points with the 
Pacific coast lumber. They insist that if they were given 
a rate of 50 cents upon their products they would be able 
to dispose of the lower grades of hardwood upon the coast 
and that if a Pacific coast lumberman is accorded a rate 
of 50 cents for the purpose of enabling him to market 
his product as against the mill of Wisconsin the mill of 
Wisconsin should be accorded the same rate to enable it 
to market its product in competition with lumber produced 
upon the coast. 

It is the impression of the commission, however, that 
even at a lower rate only the higher grades of hardwood 
would move to the coast, and while it hardly seems possible 
to introduce into lumber tariffs any scale of value the com- 
mission is of the opinion that where, as in the present 
case, only the most valuable grades can and will move under 
a particular rate that fact may be somewhat considered. 
The lumber is worth more and the shipper can afford to 
pay more for its transportation. This fact does differentiate 
the westbound from the eastbound movement, and perhaps 
somewhat justifies a higher rate upon the former. 


Various Elements in Competition. 


The defendants also urge that there are competitive con- 
ditions under which the eastern rate is made and suggest 
that for this reason it should not be taken as a standard 
by which to fix the westbound charge. 

Pacific coast lumber comes into competition with that 
produced in Wisconsin and Minnesota and also with that 
from the southern forests. The lumber produced in all these 
sections can be devoted in the main to the same purposes. 
Whether the product from one territory or the other shall 
be used depends upon the price at which it can be pur- 
chased, and the price is materially affected by the rate of 
transportation. Rates from the Pacific coast have been 
made with a view to giving the lumber manufactured there 
an entrance into the eastern markets, and the effect of any 
considerable advance in those rates must be to exclude that 
lumber, temporarily at least, from any markets in which it 
has previously been sold. 

The complainants assert that they also meet competition 
upon the Pacific coast which must be recognized. The birch 
shipped to the Coast is used almost exclusively in interior 
work. The oak is used partly for interior finish and partly 
in the construction of implements and other articles made 
in some part of wood and requiring strong and heavy wood 
in their construction. 


Competition of Foreign Woods. 


Woods suitable for house finish are brought to the Pacific 
coast from Mexico, from South America and from the Philip- 
pines. Oak which seems to compete at all points with 
American oak is brought in from Japan and Siberia. This 
lumber bears no duty if imported in the log-rough hewn, 
and for this reason it is generally imported in that form 
and.sawed upon the Pacific coast. Mills have been and 
are being established for this purpose. The testimony leaves 
no doubt that the use of hardwood lumber is largely in- 
creasing upon the Pacific coast and that this increase is 
being supplied to a considerable extent from foreign coun- 
tries. The rates at which this foreign lumber moves are 
water rates and extremely low. It was said that Japanese 
oak came in upon a tariff of 35 cents a thousand pounds, 
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With this foreign lumber the complainants certainly do 
compete, and without doubt that competition in the future 
will be even more keen than in the past. The prices at 
which this lumber sells, however, are high, and the nature 
of the use to which it is put is such in many cases that a 
slight difference in the price does not determine what lum- 
ber shall be used, but 10 cents a hundred pounds amounts 
to from $4 to $4.50 a thousand feet upon this hardwood, 
and it cannot be doubted that a difference in price of this 
amount does exercise a controlling influence to a considera- 
ble extent in the saie of hardwood lumber. Permanently to 
increase the cost of American hardwood upon the Pacific 
coast by $4.50 a thousand feet would be to place that 
product under a very serious handicap in its competition 
with foreign hardwoods. 

While this is so, however, that competition is not as acute 
as in case of soft wood lumber. With hardwood there is 
but a single high grade, while with soft wood all grades 
are in competition. There is competition upon the Pacific 
coast in the sale of this hardwood which must be recog- 
nized, but that competition is not of the same active kind 
and the freight rate upon it is not of the same controlling 
importance that it is in the case of soft wood lumber from 
the west. The commission feels that competitive condi- 
tions on the whole justify a somewhat lower rate east than 
is applied west. 


The Consideration of Volume of Traffic. 


The defendants say also that the lower rate is justified by 
the greater volume of traffic. Volume of traffic may excuse 
a lower rate partly because freight can be handled more 
cheaply in large quantities than in small and partly because 
a railroad is justified in making a low rate to induce a large 
volume of traffic where the circumstances are such that the 
rate will have this effect. The first of these reasons refers 
to the cost of the service, and this has already been 
considered. 

While this hardwood lumber does not move west in train- 
loads, the character of the freight is such that it can be 
moved at the convenience of the carrier and that single 
carloads may therefore be retained at junction points until 
they can be consolidated into trains of any desired weight. 
This element is not in favor of the eastern movement, but 
probably on the whole of the western movement. The sec- 
ond reason—that the low rate is necessary in order to 
secure a large volume of traffic—is a competitive one which 
has also just been referred to. This eastern rate is required 
both in the interest of the producer upon the Pacific coast 
and of the consumer in the east, and of the carrier. 

The position of the complainants—that if the carriers 
make a rate of 50 cents from the west to Chicago they 
should also make a corresponding rate from Chicago to the 
west—is not, in the opinion of the commission, well taken. 
The westbound rate may properly be higher than the east- 
bound rate. 

Westbound Rate Fluctuations. 

The complainants also rely with confidence upon the fact 
that these defendants for many years maintained in effect 
a lower rate than the present. Below is given a table which 
shows the history of these rates to Pacific coast terminals 
from 1888 down to the present time by rates in cents a 
hundred pounds. 





New York 
common 
points, 

° cents. 
January 16, 1888, to March 5, 1888.......... acscece S80 
March 6, 1888, to August 31, 1888.............. os 2 
September 1, 1888, to December 31, 1888........... 100 
January 1, 1889, to April 24, 1893..........2206. 100 
April 25, 1893, to April 11, 1894...........cee08 e ces 
April 12, 1894, to February 21, 1896....... cnnies ae re 
February 22, 1896, to June 23, 1897............04- ons 
June 24, 1897, to January 17, 1904............... T 
January 16, BOSE, 00 GREG. sccccupecccvevecescsece 85 


Water Rates From the East. 


The defendants claim that these lumber rates are the 
result of water competition. At the present time, as appears 
from the testimony in this record, hardwood lumber does 
not move to any considerable extent to the Pacific coast 
from points east of Buffalo and Pittsburg, but such has not 
always been the case. Some years ago such lumber was 
produced in the New England states and was transported 
thence by water to the Pacific coast points. It is doubtless 
true that the rates established from the Atlantic seaboard 
in 1888 were influenced by water competition. 

The complainant argued that this could not have been 
true, since the rate from New York was higher than the rate 
from Chicago or the Missouri river, although there was no 
water competition at Chicago; but at that time what were 
known as “graded” rates were generally in effect from ter- 
ritory east of the Missouri river to Pacific coast terminals— 
that is, the rate somewhat decreased going west from the 
Atlantic seaboard. When once water competition estab- 
lished a rate from New York the carriers by agreement 
among themselves applied a less rate from various western 
points of origin. For this reason the rate from New York, 
although induced by water competition, was higher than that 
from Chicago, where no such competition existed. 


Continuance of a Profitable Lower Rate. 

For about four years beginning in 1893 transcontinental 
rates were in a most demoralized condition. It will be seen 
from the above iable that on April 12, 1894, a rate of 75 
cents was established from Chicago common points and 
other territory west. This was really an extension of the 
Missouri river rate, which had been in effect ever since 
March 6, 1888, as far east as Chicago, and may very likely 
have been induced by the disturbances above referred to. 
In 1897, when the differences which had led to this dis- 
turbance in transcontinental rates were composed and the 
rates restored, the 75-cent rate at Chicago was not advanced 
but was simply extended to the eastern seaboard. It will 
be seen, therefore, that for about ten years the defendants 
maintained a rate of 75 cents from the territory in question. 
It also fairly appears that this rate during that period 
of ten years was not forced by water competition. For 
four years, from 1893 to 1897, the rate did not apply from 





the Atlantic seaboard at all, and since 1894 only an in- 
significant amount of lumber has moved from the east upon 
this rate. The testimony of one witness was that hardwood 
lumber had been shipped from points in Tennessee and 
Kentucky to the Atlantic seaboard and thence taken by 
water to the Pacific coast; but, although requested to fur- 
nish a statement of some such shipment, the witness has not 
done so. Neither, so far as the record shows, were there 
any other conditions which required or compelled these de- 
fendants to maintain during this period an abnormally low 
rate upon lumber. It appears, therefore, that for ten years 
previous to January, 1904, these defendants voluntarily 
maintained as a rate suitable to be applied to the movement 
of this traffic a tariff of 75 cents a hundred pounds. 


Former Rate Does Not Justify a Higher One. 

The commission has often said that where a rate is vol- 
untarily established and maintained for a considerable period 
this fact, although not conclusive, is strong evidence of the 
reasonableness of the rate. The force of this presumption 
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is greatly weakened and might be altogether destroyed by 
the circumstances under which the rate was established and 
maintained; but if no particular reason is shown for the 
putting in of the rate, if no commercial or competitive con- 
dition prevents the maintenance of a higher rate—if, in 
other words, the maintenance of this rate has been voluntary 
upon the part of the carrier—the force of the admission 
becomes exceedingly strong. In this case, as already sug- 
gested, the commission finds no cause which has operated 
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to compel these deffhdants to maintain a lower rate for 
the transporiation of this lumber than in their judgment 
was just and fair during these ten years. Some justifica- 
tion should therefore be shown for its advance. 

The defendants do justify this upon the ground that it 
was rendered necessary by increased cost of operation. In 
two instances the commission has expressed the opinion 
that similar advances made for the same reason at about this 
time were not justified; that while cost of operation had 
increased, increase in traffic and improved methods in 
handling the business had more than made good to the 
carriers the advance in the prices of supplies and labor. 
(Reproposed advance in Freight Rates, 9 I. C. C. Rep., 382; 
In the matter of Class and Commodity Rates from St. 
Louis to Texas Common Points, 11 I. C. C. Rep., 238.) 


Operating Expenses No Argument. 

These investigations did not relate to the transconti- 
nental lines which are mainly involved in the present in- 
stance, but the commission has within the year conducted 
extended investigations which do involve the financial opera- 
tions of all these transcontinental systems, and it has no 
hesitancy in saying that the conclusions reached by the 
commission with respect to those advances would apply 
with still greater force in the case of these defendants; for 
nowhere has the increase of traffic been greater and the 
saving in operating cost more marked than upon these 
transcontinental systems. The commission would certainly 
scrutinize with care any advance in rates made by these 
lines upon the sole ground that their revenues were insuf- 
ficient. 

That is but another way of saying that the advance in 
question ought not to be permitted unless the original rate 
was abnormally low and the present rate is reasonably fair. 

As said by Chairman Knapp, in Marten v. L. & N. R. R. 
Co., 9 I. C. C. Rep., 581, 589: 

Lumber is inexpensive freight and much below the 
average in cost of transportation, while only a few other 
commodities furnish to carriers a larger tonnage. For 
these reasons, among others, it is universally accorded 
rates of transportation that are unusually low. 


The Per Ton Mile Argument. 
It is stated in the brief for the defendants, who are also 





the defendants in the cases involving rates eastbound from 
the mills of Washington and Oregon, that the average rate 
a ton mile of the railroads of the United States on lumber 
is 6 mills. The commission has no information as to the 
correctness of this statement, but it is probably true that, 
as applied to hauls of 1,000 miles and over, the ton-rate 
is less than 6 mills. The distance from Chicago to San 
Francisco is about 2,250 miles, and this would perhaps 
be a fair average distance for the actual haul of this hard- 
wood lumber from producing points in the east to consuming 
points upon the Pacific coast. A rate of 75 cents applied 
to this distance would yield substantially 7 mills a ton 
mile. Now, as a general proposition, it is the opinion of 
the commission that for the transportation of lumber over 
these transcontinental lines, with both a gross income and 
a net income a mile much above the average for the whole 
United States, with a density of traffic materially higher 
than the average, with a cost of operation below the average, 
7 mills a ton mile is sufficient, even though that lumber 
be of a higher grade and should perhaps bear a somewhat 
higher rate than lumber on the average. 

The commission has just held in Thompson y. Illinois 
Central R. R. Co., 13 IL. C. C. Rep., 657, that a rate of 12 
cents a hundred pounds, equivalent to about 6 mills a ton 
mile, for the movement of this same oak lumber from 
Memphis to New Orleans is excessive and has established a 
rate of 10 cents a hundred pounds, equaling about 5 mills 
a ton mile. ‘To one not familiar with conditions it might 
seem inconsistent to allow a rate of 7 mills a ton mile for 
the long transcontinental haul while we require the estab- 
lishment of a 5-mill a ton mile rate for a haul of only 400 
miles. There is, however, no analogy between the move- 
ment of the traffic in the two cases. The line of the Illinois 
Central between Memphis and New Orleans is practically a 
water grade, and freight can be moved at an extremely low 
cost. The general level of rates upon the line of that rail- 
road is far below that upon the transcontinental lines in- 
volved in this proceeding. The volume of traffic to which the 
decision applies is much greater in case of the movement 
to New Orleans than with the transcontinental movement. 
The commission is confident that the 10-cent rate from 
Memphis to New Orleans is as profitable to the carrier as 
is the 75-cent rate to the Pacific coast to the defendants in 
this case. 


Current Rate Excessive. 


The commission does not sustain the claim of the com- 
plainants that the rate on westbound lumber should be no 
higher than eastbound; but it is of the opinion that the 
present rate westbound of 85 cents from Chicago and Chi- 
cago points and from Mississippi river points, including 
Memphis, is excessive and should not exceed 75 cents a 
hundred pounds. ‘This allows the defendants a rate one- 
third higher upon the western movement than has been 
established upon the eastbound movement. 


Application of a New Rate. 


One reason advanced by the defendants in support of the 
reasonableness of the 85-cent rate is the fact that this rate 
applies as a blanket rate all the way to the Atlantic sea- 
board. The lumber handled by the complainants is mainly 
shipped from Wisconsin points and from Memphis and 
similar points. In considering the reasonableness of this 
rate the commission has treated Chicago and Memphis as 
typical points of origin. ‘The, considerations which lead to 
the conclusion that a rate of 75 cents is sufficient from those 
points would not induce a similar conclusion as to more dis- 
tant points. This rate will therefore be made applicable 
from Chicago and Chicago points and from Mississippi river 
points, which include Memphis. If the defendants desire 
they may apply a higher rate from territory farther east; 
the commission holds that it can not upon the record intel- 
ligently indicate how much higher. 

It may be noted that this permits in reality a considerable 
advance in the total charges of the defendants for handling 
this hardwood lumber. The original 75-cent rate applied 
from territory east of Memphis, in which this oak largely 
originates, and the record shows that the average division 
of carriers west of Memphis did not exceed 66 cents. 


Reparation for Former Charges. 


The complainants claimed reparation by reason of ship- 
ments made under the 85-cent rate. The defendants deny 
that the complainants should be awarded such reparation, 
even though the commission be of the opinion that that 
rate is and has been excessive, for the reason that no dam- 
age upon the complainants has been established. 

This case shows that hardwood lumber has moved to the 
Pacific coast in larger quantities since the rate was ad- 
vanced in 1904 than it did previously. The use of hardwood 
upon the Pacific coast has very much increased. Importa- 
tions from foreign countries have been greater and ship- 
ments from the east have also grown. The amount of lum- 
ber sent west from these points of origin is insignificant 
in comparison with the total amount handled, and the price 
is but little influenced by the market upon the Pacific coast. 
The dealer in Wisconsin or at Memphis has charged sub- 
stantially the same price whether his sales were in the 
east or for export or for shipment to California, and this 
means of course that the advance in the freight rate has 
been added to the price paid by the consumer. The de- 
fendants say that it follows that the complainants who have 
paid this freight rate have not actually been injured. 

It appeared that one witness suspended operations upon 
the Pacific coast owing to the advance in the rate, and 
other witnesses were of the opinion that more lumber would 
have been sold under the 75-cent rate. It is impossible to 
say, therefore, to what extent these complainants may have 
been actually damaged by the advance in this rate if thé 
word damage is to be interpreted and applied as claimed by 
the defendants. 


Definite Allowances for Reparation. 


Such is not, in‘the opinion of the commission, the proper 
meaning of this term. These complainants were shippers 
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of hardwood Jumber to this destination and they were en- 
titled to a reasonable rate from the defendants for the 
service of transportation. An unreasonable rate was, in fact, 
exacted. They were thereby deprived of a legal right, and 
the measure of their damage is the difference between the 
rate to which they were entitled and the rate which they 
were compelled to pay. If complainants were obliged to 
follow every transaction to its ultimate result and to trace 
out the exact commercial effect of the freight rate paid it 
would never be possible to show damages with sufficient 
accuracy to justify giving them. Certainly these defendants 
are not entitled to this money which they have taken from 
the complainants, and they ought not to be heard to say 
that they should not be required to refund this amount 
because the complainants themselves may have obtained 
some portion of this sum from the consumer of the com 
modity transported. 

Neither should these complainants be permitted to slum- 
ber upon their rights and to accumulate against these de- 
fendants a claim for damages which may not represent in 
its entirety an actual loss to the complainants. The burden 
of an unjust freight usually rests upon the consumer, who 
cannot and does not recover. Claims for reparation should 


therefore be promptly presented and actively prosecuted. 
The complainants will be allowed reparation in this case in 
the amount‘of the difference between the rate actually paid 
and the rate of 75 cents which is established and which is 
found to have been a reasonable rate from the date of the 
filing of this petition, but following the case of Thompson 
y. Illinois Central R. R. Co., supra, no reparation will be 
ullowed by reason of shipments made previous to the date 
of the filing of the complaint. 

If the parties cannot agree upon the amounts, further 
testimony will be taken. 

The order is now issued establishing the rate found to 
be reasonable, and the case will be retained for further pro- 
ceedings in the matter of reparation. 


Order Establishing the New Rate. 


The order is as follows: 

“This case being at issue upon complaint and answers on 
file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the par- 
ties and full investigation of the matters and things in- 
volved having been had, and the commission having on the 
date hereof made and filed a report containing its conclusions 
thereon : 


“It is ordered, That the above named defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, 
on or before the 1st day of August, 1908, from charging, 
demanding. collecting or receiving for the transportation of 
hardwood in carloads from Chicago, Ill., and Chicago points 
and Mississippi river points, including Memphis, Tenn., to 
San Francisco, Cal., and other Pacific coast lumber points, 
their present rate of 85 cents per 100 pounds. 

“It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and they 
are hereby, notified and required to establish and put in 
force, on or before the said Ist day of August, 1908, and 
maintain in force thereafter during a period of not less 
thun two years, and apply to the transportation of hard- 
wood in carloads from said Chicago and Chicago points, 
and said Mississippi river points, including Memphis, Tenn., 
to San Francisco, Cal., and other Pacific coast terminal 
points, a rate not exceeding 75 cents a 100 pounds. Said 
rate may be made effective upon three days’ notice to the 
public and the Interstate Commerce Commission, given 
in the manner required by law, and the tariff must contain 
the notation that it is issued upon the authority hereby 
granted, and must refer to the title and number of this 


case.” 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION OPINION FAVORS LUMBER SHIPPERS. 


Memphis Hardwood Wholesalers Win Suit Against Railroad Companies in Advance Rate Case. 


WASHINGTON, ID. C., June 17.—Commissioner Law has 
handed down the opinion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in J. W. Thompson Lumber Company et al. 
vs. Illinois Central Railroad Company, reducing the rate 
on hardwood lumber from Memphis to New Orleans 
from 12 cents to 10 cents a hundred pounds. 

The complainants in the suit were the J. W. Thompson 
Lumber Company; Russe & Burgess; James E. Starke & 
Co.; E. sondheimer Company; E. E. Taenzer & Co.; I. M. 
Darnell & Son Company; Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Com- 
pany; Green River Lumber Company; Arthur Hardwood 
Flooring Company; Lamb-Fish Lumber Company; Mem- 
phis Rim & Bow Company; S. C. Majors & Co.; Banks 
& Co., and Nolan Bros. The defendants were the Illinois 
Centrai Kailroad Company; Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad Company and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and 
Southern Kailroad Company. 

The tumber shippers at Memphis, Tenn., complained 
that the rate of 12 cents a hundred pounds on hardwood 
lumber, except gum, from Memphis to New Orleans was 
unreasonable and unjust. The original complaint was 
filed June 20, 1907, and an amended complaint on August 
26, 1907, naming the Chickasaw Cooperage Company as 
an additional complainant and the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain and Southern Railway Company as an additional 
defendant. Reparation is claimed on shipments made 
between February 2, 1903, when the present rate became 
effective, and the time of filing the complaint, the details 
and amounts as to each shipper being set forth in at- 
tached exhibits. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company operates a line 
of railway between Memphis and New Orleans, 395.4 
miles in length, and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road Company operates a line between the same points 
miles long. These two roads are east of the Mis- 
sissippi river and are controlled by the same interests, 
having common operating and executive officers. The 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Com- 
pany operates a line west of the Mississippi river through 
Arkansas and Louisiana, and at Alexandria, La., con- 
nects with the Texas & Pacific, entering New Orleans 
over the rails of that company, making a combination 
line 541 miles in length. It also operates a line via Little 
Rock and Alexandria in connection with the same com- 
pany, 631 miles in length. Lumber may be shipped by 
various routes from Memphis to the several Gulf ports, 
but substantially all of it moves over the Illinois Central 
and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroad, when exported 
via New Orleans. 








Reduction and Raise of Rate. 

In 1883 the predecessor of the Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley completed its line between Memphis and New Or- 
leans, and put in effect between those points a rate of 
10 cents on hardwood lumber for export. Between 1884 
and 1887 the rate was at times 12% and 15 cents, but on 
November 27, 1888, it was again reduced to 10 cents, and 
remained at that figure for fifteen years, until February 
2, 1903, when the present rate of 12 cents was put in 
force. Prior to 1887 the publication of tariffs was not 
required by law, and it is generally admitted that they 
were not strictly adhered to even when published. Prior 
to November, 1906, the railroad ‘‘equalized,”’ through all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, the rates on commodities shipped 
to foreign countries. Under this practice, although a rate 
was published by a carrier to one American port, it was 
not adhered to when a lower through rate to a foreign 
country was effective through any other port, because 
the carrier would reduce its inland rate sufficiently to 
make the through rate to the foreign country the same 
through all ports. The necessary result of this was that 
the railroads received less than their published tariff to 
the ports. It follows from this that the defendant car- 
riers actually received less than 12 cents on the lumber 
exported prior to November, 1906. This practice did not 
affect the revenues on hardwood lumber through New 
Orleans to the same extent that it did through other 
ports, because the lowest rate on this commodity was 
generetiy through this port. It, however, materially re- 
duced the actual revenue on cotton, as lower combina- 
tions were often effective via other ports. Its discontin- 
uance resulted in diverting to defendants practically all 
lumber sfipped from Memphis to foreign destinations. 
Prior to that time a large quantity of lumber moved via 


Norfolk, it being in evidence that one shipment moved 
on an ll-cent rate to that port. 

At the same time, approximately—the spring of 1903— 
the railroads of the south generally increased the rate 
of 2 cents a hundred pounds on yellow pine lumber des- 
tined north, and on hardwood lumber, except gum, from 
Memphis, Nashville and other points, destined south. The 
rates on hardwood lumber north from Memphis were not 
changed. 

Train Tonnage. 


The method of handling lumber by the railroads be- 
tween Memphis and New Orleans has been the same 
since February 2, 1903, as prior thereto, with the ex- 
ception that the railroads, owing to the increased capac- 
ity of cars and engines, are now enabled to load from 
20 to 25 percent more in a car and to haul a much 
greater tonnage per train. 

When the 10-cent rate was first put in effect there was 
little or no business in hardwood lumber from Memphis 
und New Orleans. In 1903, when the higher rate became 
effective, this business had become so great that Mem- 
phis was known, as it is now, as the largest hardwood 
market in the world, this commodity affording as large 
a tonnage as any single commodity transported by rail 
between Memphis and New Orleans, unless it be cotton. 

Lumber, owing to the fact that it is a very low grade 
of freight and not liable to damage, is shipped in any 
kind of car, without respect to the car's condition, pro- 
vided it be strong enough to sustain the average load 
of fifty or sixty thousand pounds. It moves with greater 
regularity, probably, than any commodity hauled, and 
is loaded by the shipper, who pays the carrier % of a 
cent a hundred pounds for unloading at New Orleans. 
On a 50,000-pound shipment this unloading charge 
amounts to $3.75, while formerly the charge was $2.50 
or $3. 

Memphis has competitors in the hardwood lumber busi- 
ness in Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and West 
Virginia, to meet which, at foreign destinations, it neces- 
sarily has to absorb any increase in rates not borne by 
its competitors. 

Practically all the lumber shipped to New Orleans is 
for export. From a revenue standpoint this freight is 
not as much sought by the ships as is cotton and other 
commodities paying a higher transportation rate, though 
it is needed on a ship for proper balancing of cargo. It 
is therefore true that lumber may be delayed somewhat 
longer at New Orleans than is cotton or similar high 
class freight. Owing to this, both prior to 1903 and sub- 
sequent thereto the cars loaded with lumber and await- 
ing water transportation have been held at New Orleans 
for an unusually long period. The delay since. 1903 may 
have been somewhat greater than before, owing to the 
increased volume of business which, up to the fall of 
1907, likewise accounted for the shortage of equipment 
on the part of carriers generally. The respondents de- 
voted much testimony to showing the extent of this 
delay and exhibited statements indicating that cars were 
delayed at New Orleans unloading on an average of about 
fourteen days, while complainants presented figures show- 
ing the delay was about eight days. 





The Demurrage Charge. 


It was testified that cars were worth about $2.50 a day 
to the carriers, though the demurrage charge was only $1 
a day and car rental paid to each other was but 50 cents. 
The same witness also testified that although there had 
always been this marked delay on export shipments, yet 
the carriers had never charged the shippers demurrage 
on that account, but prior to 1903 and subsequent thereto 
had voluntarily maintained three car service rules on 
lumber consigned to New Orleans; first, upon that con- 
signed for domestic use, a demurrage charge of $1 a day 
was made after forty-eight hours’ free time; second, upon 
that consigned upon what was termed a “port” bill of 
lading twenty days free time at New Orleans was al- 
lowed up to sixty days prior to the hearing of this case, 
when such free time had been reduced to ten days; 
third, lumber for export was allowed to remain indefi- 
nitely in the car awaiting water transportation. Al- 
though this defense of the rate was made at the hearing, 
yet when the rate was increased the delay at New Or- 
leans was not urged as one of the causes. The reasons 


assigned at that time were that the lumber business was 
in a prosperous condition and the rates on the commodity 
were not bearing a just share of the transportation ex- 
penses, which had largely increased owing to the ad- 
vanced cost of railroad operation. 

Delays at Wharf. 

Since March, 1907, the defendants have adopted the rule 
“not to issue through bill of lading unless steamer is in 
sight.”” This is accomplished by the carrier's represent- 
ative in New Orleans receiving telegraphic notice that 
ships are coming in. This gives several days’ notice 
before the time of loading? Under this new practice, 
when a railroad is advised that a shipper has lumber to 
export, it issues a contract in which it specifies when 
the loading is to take place. By this method defendants 
have materially decreased the delay at New Orleans. 
There are not berths enough at times at New Orleans for 
the ships loading or unloading. This in part results in 
the delay of cars at New Orleans. The delay is also, 
no doubt, somewhat accounted fer by the fact that when 
traffic was congested between Memphis and New Orleans 
lumber often did not arrive at the wharves in time to 
reach the ship to which it was billed. Necessarily this 
lumber had to be held on the wharves or in the cars 
until the next ship sailed for the foreign port. 

Not only was there delay at New Orleans, but like- 
wise at Memphis. The witness testified that sixty cars 
loaded with lumber were delayed in the Memphis yards 
five and two-tenths days before they were placed at his 
place of business for unloading. Under the rules, two 
days additional were allowed for unloading, making the 
actual time the cars were in the yards seven and two- 
tenths days. 

At the time of the increase of the rate there was a 
marked scarcity of cars, which continued until the fall 
of 1907. Since that time it is reported that the defend- 
ants have a large number of cars idle. 

Expense and Improvement on Roads. 

Wages and cost of materials in connection with rail- 
roads have largely increased during the last ten’ years, 
as in all other lines of business, including that of manu- 
facturing lumber. On the other hand, the enterprise of 
the railroads has kept pace with such increase by im- 
provements in their roadbeds and equipment to such an 
extent that, as the superintendent of transportation of 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroad testified at the 
hearing, they had just about offset the increased cost 
growing out of increased wages and cost of material. 

There has been a substantial increase in the market 
price of both gum and hardwood lumber from 1897 to 
1907. This has been due both to the scarcity of timber 
generally, thereby increasing the price of stumpage, and 
to increased price of labor and supplies. 

Earnings per Car. 

While cotton is valued at about $2,500 a car, and hard- 
wood lumber at $500, and while cotton pays 17 cents a 
hundred pounds and lumber 12 cents, yet the lumber 
loading 54,000 pounds to the car earns $64.80, while cot- 
ton loading 25,000 pounds earns only $42.50. Up to No- 
vember, 1906, when this same 17-cent rate was in effect, 
as a matter of fact the carrier earned less, owing to the 
practice of equalizing rates on export traffic through the 
several ports, and the testimony is that such equalization 
on cotton through New Orleans resulted in 1906 in re- 
ducing the actual rate received to 15% cents. 

Molasses, valued at $1,300 a car, moving north in box 
cars at 10 cents a hundred pounds, produces a revenue 
of about $42.50 a car, and sugar, valued at about $1,400 
carried at the same rate, produces a revenue of $36.60 
a car. Cotton seed meal, valued at about $400, moves on 
a 10-cent rate from Memphis to New Orleans and pro- 
duces a revenue of $50 or $55. 

The Illinois Central hauls a carload of bananas weigh- 
ing 20,000 pounds from New Orleans to Memphis at 35 
cents, or $70 a car, while the revenue received from a 
ear of oak lumber in the reverse direction, Memphis to 
New Orleans, is $64.80. These bananas are hauled in 
special trains at passenger speed, in expressly constructed 
ventilator cars, with a messenger carried free both ways, 
and in this business, also, the cars are held at New Or- 
leans a long time, awaiting the arrival of ships loaded 
with fruit. 
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Gum lumber, moving between the same points at the 
same time in the same train, though about 30 percent 
ess valuable than oak and weighing about one-fourth 
less, is transported on a 10-cent rate, thus producing $42 
revenue, as against $64.80 for the oak. In other words, 
inder the present adjustment of rates oak pays 54 per- 
ent more revenue per car than gum, of which there is 
. large volume shipped. 

Following are the rates on some commodities of heavy 
tonnage hauled by the Illinois Central between Memphis 
ind New Orleans. None of these commodities load a 
greater weight per car than hardwood lumber, unless it 
be eotton ties or scrap iron, and most of them load much 
ighter. 

RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS. 


Rate, 

COM MODITY— Cents. 
Feats I nik oon. 0 85 56 06 ob 840 san kbeewiensseaseehb eee 10 
Cement and plaster... i..cccccsccccccscedcccsdvccocesece s 
Ci 1 Sc 50-6 55 G Ssinca 5 0'n dys oes 65060405146 bb Veennckes 10 
Bran, mill feed, flour, corn, barley, oats, cornmeal etc. 9 
ScCTAP-MTON 2. cccccscccccccccccccsvvccsesccscsessessssees 8 
RIC) cc cccccccccdcvccescccseccccasecscecsccccoseceseesses 10 
pe PPE r rT Pee ree Cree CeT Terre TL LT tl 10 
BONE. oo5 64 +8 nade lbhlnse ewe 666d 55 cewews 893554 Cet E HEE Ss 9 


The regular class rates between Memphis and New Or- 
leans show a rate of 12 cents for Class A, including jute 
bagging, asbestos roofing, asphalt paving bricks, clay and 
cotton ties. As shown above, two of these articles are 
hauled at a much lower rate under a commodity tariff. 


Rate on Oak Lumber. 


At the hearing the general freight agent of the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern railway testified that 
hat carrier had never been a party to the 10-cent rate 
on oak lumber when it was in force between Memphis and 
New Orleans; that he did not consider that rate remuner- 
ative and would not seek it on those terms; that his com- 
pany did not seek it at the 12-cent rate, ana that the 
few cars that had been handled were proffered it without 
solicitation. There is no tariff on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which indicates that this company 
ever participated in the 10-cent rate referred to. It was 
testified that when the river line of this carrier was 
ompleted the distance would be 532 miles. This carrier 
also had to pay a bridge charge at Memphis of $2 a car 
on a portion of such tariff. 

Tables made up from the reports of the Illinois Central 
and the Yazoo & Mississippi lines to the commission tell 
the story of the development of traffic upon these lines. 


Car Capacity. 


It will be noted that since 1902 the capacity of the 
iverage freight car of the Illinois Central has increased 
from 31 tons to 36 tons, or 16 percent; that the average 
tractive power of its locomotives has increased 17 per- 
ent: and the average number of tons of freight per 
train-milé has increased from 275 to 364, or over 30 
erecent. The capacity of the average freight car of the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley has increased from 23 to 
31 tons, or percent; and while the tractive power of 
ts locomotives has not increased, yet the average num- 
ber of tons of freight per ton-mile during the same 
period has increased from 215 to 318, or practically 50 per- 
ent. This indicates that these defendants may now haul 
from 16 to 35 percent more freight per car and from 
30 to 50 percent more freight per train than they could 
1902, just prior to the advance in the rate. Comparing 
he present with 1893, the Illinois Central may, now haul 
mnsiderably more than 100 percent greater tonnage per 
train. 

The rate of 12 cents a hundred pounds for the haul of 
295 miles yields the Illinois Central .00607 per ton-mile as 
compared with .00577, its average receipts per ton-mile 
on all traffic. The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley at the 
same rate for its 455-mile haul between the same points 
earns .00527, compared with .0075, its average receipts. 

In determining what is a reasonable and just rate many 
considerations are involved. Among these are the gen- 
eral financial and physical conditions of the road, the 
character of the commodity in question, whether it con- 
stitutes a large or small part of the business of the 
carrier, whether it is economical or expensive to handle, 
how it compares with other commodities hailed, and, as 
evidencing the railroad’s own judgment, whether a dif- 
ferent rate has been in effect on this commodity at some 
other time. 





Lumber Tonnage. 


A review of the record makes it apparent that lumber 
constitutes probably as large a tonnage, if not the larg- 
est, of all the commodities transported on the Illinois 
Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railways be- 
tween Memphis and New Orleans; that it is about the 
lowest grade of freight moved except coal; that it is less 
liable to damage than any other commodity; is loaded 
and unloaded at the expense of the shipper; is moved in 
any kind of a car, and moves with probably greater reg- 
ularity throughout the year than any other commodity. 

It is true that lumber cars are delayed at New Orleans 
for export, but this is a matter within the control of the 
carrier and results in part from a lack of adequate dock 
facilities at the port. It could be remedied by increasing 
these facilities, or by not moving the lumber from 
Memphis until just prior to the time the ship is to sail. 
In fact, pending these proceedings, this latter method has 
been adopted, and the evidence is that it has greatly re- 
lieved the delay. At any rate, the defendants have built 
up this export business during the last twenty-five years 
under practically the same rules as to demurrage as 
were in effect at the time of the hearing, yet until the 
hearing was had upon this complaint no such ground for 
justifying an increased rate was presented. Oak ‘lumber 
has been exported from Memphis through New Orleans 





since 1883 over defendants’ lines, and up to the year 
1903, with few exceptions, it was carried at the rate of 
10 cents a hundred pounds, as is gum lumber at this 
time. 

Revenue per Car. 


While the operating expenses have increased largely 
in recent years, it is equally true that not only have the 
gross receipts shown a like large increase but also the 
net revenues. The cost of handling a ton of freight has 
not increased, owing to the increase in capacity of cars 
and of engines. 

Among many expert railroad men the revenue per car 
of freight is recognized as one of the safest criterions 
as to earnings. In other words, a freight car, whether 
loaded light or heavy, has the same tare weight. There- 
fore, that commodity which will load the heaviest is the 
most profitable to the carrier. With this in mind, con- 
sidering the rate on lumber compared with that on other 
commodities, the fact is undisputed that while oak lum- 
ber weighs 30 percent more than gum lumber yet it pays 
a rate 2 cents higher and produces a gross revenug per 
car under present rates 70 percent greater. Cotton, pay- 
ing 17 cents, which is reduced somewhat by the practice 
of protecting the through rate on cotton from the point 
of origin to the port, is five times as valuable as oak 
lumber and subject to damage by fire, yet oak lumber 
earns 50 percent more revenue per car, and about the 
same percentage greater revenue per car than molasses 
and sugar. It also pays a substantially greater revenue 
per car than cottonseed meal and cake. 

Over the Illinois Central oak pays a higher rate per 
ton-mile than the average of all the business of that 
company, which is the most unusual, as lumber is a 
very low grade commodity. While the rate per ton-mile 
is not lower than the average over the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley, yet the earnings are not much less. At 
any rate, the shipping public is entitled to have commodi- 
ties hauled via the short line, and rates cannot be prop- 
erly made on any other basis. 

In the spring of 1903 the carriers generally operating 
south of the Ohio river and east of Texas advanced the 
rate 2 cents a hundred pounds on all kinds of lumber, ex- 
cept gum, destined north or destined south. Soon after 
this advance complaint was made to the commission of 
the rate on yellow pine from practically all southern 
points to destinations beyond the Ohio river. These cases 
were heard—one the Central Yellow Pine Association vs. 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, et al.. 10 I. C. C. Rep. 
505, and the other Tift vs. Southern Railway Company, 
et al., 10 I. C. C. Rep. 548—and the commission held that 
the alleged increase in the operating expenses of the 
roads and the prosperous condition of the lumber busi- 
ness generally in the south did not justify the increase. 
These cases were taken into the federal courts and finally 
decision has been rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which affirms the conclusion of the com- 
mission. 

Increase on Hardwood Lumber. 


As the increase in the rate on hardwood lumber from 
Memphis to New Orleans was made at substantially the 
same time as the increase on yellow pine lumber going 
north, and as the defendants in this complaint were de- 
fendants in the two cases named, the opinion of, the 
commission expressed in those cases on the two grounds 
of defense made are reaffirmed in this case. 

The only new grounds: advanced by the defendants in 
these cases are that of the delay of cars at New Orleans 
when the lumber is destined for export, and damage to 
ears. “At the time of the advance no such grounds were 
alleged, and, as stated above, this delay is an outgrowth 
of the method of performing the export business by these 
very carriers who have built up the business. For rea- 
sons doubtless satisfactory to themselves they did not 
provide wharfage and dockage facilities necessary for the 
prompt release of the equipment, and we are of the 
opinion that this delay does not justify the 12-cent rate. 
Even the defendants did not contend that gum lumber is 
subjected to any shorter period of delay than oak lumber, 
yet they have continued in effect the 10-cent rate on the 
gum lumber business while advancing the rate on oak. 

It would seem that this justification of the 12-cent 
rate on the ground of the delay of the cars at New Or- 
leans is largely an outgrowth of the general congestion of 
traffic throughout the country during the last few years. 
It is probable that if the facts could be ascertained as 
to the delay of cars at any of the great terminals since 
1903 it would be found to be as great as at New Orleans 
and to account for such of the shortage of cars. This 
has been no fault of the shipper; it is a result of the lack 
of terminal facilities. If the uncontradicted evidence of 
the complainants as to a delay of seven and two-tenths 
days at Memphis sets forth the facts truly, then an in- 
erease in rate from all points into Memphis would be 
justifiable on the same grounds as an increase in rate at 
New Orleans, based on the delay at that terminal. Rates 
ean not be based on such considerations, as the delay 
varies from time to time and also according to the effi- 
ciency of the operating department. It would be equally 
as sound a doctrine to justify an increase of rates on the 
fact that a railroad has more business than it can handle 
over its line as to base such increase on the fact that it 
has more business than it can handle at its terminals. 


Increase Not Justified. 


The damage to the cars can not be held to justify the 
increase while the rate on gum lumber remains un- 
changed. Furthermore, there is an absolute contradic- 
tion of the defendant's testimony in this regard, and it 
is very questionable if the rough lumber damages cars 
to the extent claimed. 

Under all the circumstances, the commission is of the 
opinion, and so holds, that the rate of 12 cents now in 
effect via the Illinois Central Railroad Company and the 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Company is unjust 
and unreasonable and that 10 cents a hundred pounds 
should be established as a maximum between the points 
mentioned via the lines of those two carriers. 

As appears from the evidence, the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway Company has never par- 
ticipated in the rate on hardwood lumber between Mem- 
phis and New Orleans at less than 12 cents and did not 
seek the business even at that rate, only accepting such 
as was tendered it by shippers. By this route the lumber 
has to be hauled about 50 percent farther than the short 
line mileage via the Illinois Central railroad, and, fur- 
thermore, it has to divide its revenues with the Texas & 
Pacific railway, which participates in the carriage. Under 
these circumstances the commission is of the opinion that 
as to the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway 
Company the complaint should be dismissed. This view 
was in consonance with the position taken by the com- 
plainants in their brief to the effect that they did not 
wish to further prosecute the case against this defendant. 

An order will be entered in accordance with the views 
herein expressed as against the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad 
Company. 

We can not afford damages in this case based upon the 
use of the 12-cent rate up to the date of the filing of the 
complaint because of the laches of complainants and be- 
cause the record does not conclusively disclose that the 
rate was unreasonable prior to such date. 

The questions of law as to reparation and the amount 
thereof under the above ruling will be reserved for con- 
sideration at a iater date. 

The order is as follows: 

“It is ordered that the defendants, the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad Company, be, and they are hereby, notified and 
required to cease and desist, on or before the 1st day of 
August, 1908, from charging, demanding, collecting, or 
receiving for the transportation of hardwood lumber, in 
carloads, from Memphis, Tenn., to New Orleans, 
their present rate of 12 cents per hundred pounds. 

“It is further ordered that said defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to establish and 
put in force, on or before the Ist day of August, 1908, and 
maintain in force thereafter during a_period of not less 
than two years, and apply to the transportation of hard- 
wood lumber from said Memphis to said New Orleans, a 
rate not exceeding 10 cents per 100 pounds in 


La, 


carloads 
Said rates may be made effective upon three days’ notice 
to the public and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
given in the manner required by law, and the tariff must 
contain the notation that it is issued under the authority 
hereby granted, and must refer to the title and number 
of this case, 

“And i: is further ordered that as to the defendant. 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Com- 
pany, the complaint in this proceeding be, and it 
hereby dismissed."’ 


is 





REJOICING IN MEMPHIS. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 17.—Memphis lumbermen are 
jubilant over the victory won before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the suit of the J. W. Thompson 
Lumber Company et al. against the Illinois Central and 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroads, involving the rate 
on hardwood lumber to New Orleans. The decision was 
rendered Tuesday afternoon by Commissioner. Lane and 
not only held the advance in rates of which complaint 
was made to be unjustifiable and unreasonable but also 
ordered the defendant companies to restore the rate of 
10 cents a hundred pounds which obtained prior to Febru- 
ary 2, 1903. That was the date at which the rate was 
raised from 10 to 12 cents a hundred pounds. The 
de¢ision also carries with it, in the opinion of prominezxt 
local lumbermen, a return of the excess collected by the 
railroads since February 2, 1903. ‘ 

Practically every exporting company was a party to 
the long drawn fight which has resulted in such a signal 
Victory for the complainants. W. A. Perey was attorney 
for the complainants and the fight for the lumbermen was 
led by A. L. Foster, secretary of the J. W. Thompson 
Lumber Company and chairman of the special committee 
of the Lumbermen’s Club in charge of rate matters in 
hand at the time the suit was filed. Mr. Foster and Mr. 
Perey worked together in compiling data which were 
offered as evidence and the splendid manner in which 
they performed their duties is shown in the magnificent 
victory won. Naturally Mr. Foster and Mr. Perey are 
both very much elated over the decision, and it is equally 
true that not only the exporters but the entire lum- 
ber interests of Memphis are gratified also. 

Mr. Foster said this aftérnoon that he and Mr. Percy 
were somewhat doubtful regarding the decision in the 
Thompson case, because the attorneys for the railroad 
companies made such a strong fight.. Mr. Foster believes 
that the decision of the commission will have a most 
salutary effect in bringing about a solution of the situa- 
tion created here by the withdrawal of reconsigning 
privileges. This matter has been hanging fire for severai 
months and the lumbermen have brought every bit ot 
pressure possible upon the roads to secure an adjustment. 
‘ihe roads have offered a concession of 1 cent a hundrea 
pounds on the flat rate out of Memphis to northern ana 
eastern points, but the lumbermen have positively deeitnes 
to accept this offer and have declared their intention or 
carrying the matter before the Interstate Commerce Uom- 
mission if the roads do not see fit to make a more up- 
eral proposition. Mr. Foster and other lumbermen te- 
lieve that the roads would rather make a further conces- 
sion than allow this subject to go before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. That body has been deciding 
right along in favor of lumber shippers and against the 
railroad companies and it does not seem to be a very 
favorable tribunal from the standpoint o1 the latter. 
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Practically all export firms of Memphis were joint 
complainants with the J. W. Thompson Lumber Com- 
pany in the suit brought against the Illinois Central 
and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley roads, Commissioner 
Lane in his decision held that the railroads had no right 
to make shippers suffer for the lack of adequate terminal 


facilities at New Orleans. He did not think the roads 
should make a shipper suffer for this condition any more 
than they should advance the rates on any other com- 
modity because they did not have sufficient track and 
equipment for handling freight offered, 

Max Sondheimer, president of the E. Sondheimer Com- 





pany, states that the moral effect of the decision in the 
Thompson case will be most beneficial. He says the out- 
come will loom up beside the decision in the yellow pine 
cases and will cause the railroads to think several times 
before allowing such matters to go before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for adjustment. 





THE LUMBERMAN POET ATTENDS THE HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN’S MEETING AT MILWAUKEE. 


Milwaukee, Wis., where flows the classic K innikinnick 
in summer, and where other things flow the whole year 
round, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of last week 
entertained the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
in annual convention resembled. When it was over Mil- 
waukee wiped its brow and remarked, ‘‘ Pfew! ’’—which 
is the way they spell ‘‘whew’’ in Milwaukee. 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association is 
one of the liveliest lumbermen’s organizations now tour- 
ing the country. It has forty orators—40, count ’em, 
40—at least two Topsies, any number of comedians, sev- 
eral soubrettes and its own string band and orchestra. 
When Eliza Pritchard took Inspection in her arms and 
started across the ice with J. Eat-Em-Alive Thompson 
and the other royal Siberian bloodhounds in full pur- 
suit the scene was one of the most thrilling in the mod- 
ern drama, The grand transformation scene sbowing 
Little Eva Detroit in heaven was also interesting. 

The meeting met at Stephenson’s hall Thursday morn- 
ing. Stephenson’s hall is a large, well laundered looking 
building named after Isaac Stephenson, of Marinette, 
Wis.; Wells, Mich., and Washington, D. C. It contains 
several conservatories of music, where the wouldbe 
prima donnas of Milwaukee have their voices dry kilned, 
grooved and end matched. While the hardwood con- 
vention was in progress passersby thought that an 
Italian grand opera chorus was rehearsing a German 
opera. The National Hardwood Lumber Association 
makes a noise very much like ‘‘Tannhauser’’ given 
with a spaghetti accent. 

The initials in the weleome sign on the city hall 
having been properly changed, Mayor Rose delivered an 
eloquent address of welcome with the name of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association properly filled 
in. His last previous address had been in behalf of the 
National Brewers’ convention. 


F, A. Diggins, of Cadillac, Mich., was to have replied 
to Mayor Rose, but the mayor was plucked from the 
convention by a train, so Mr. Diggins made some slight 
changes in his speech and used it on the following day* 
to accept election as vice president of the association, 

President Russe, of Memphis, delivered his annual 
speech with great eloquence and courage. He took occa- 
sion to point with pride and did not find it necessary 
to view with alarm. Mr. Russe paid some attention to 
the question of inspection rules and at this point in his 
remarks Fred V. Nichols, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
observed to pull out a 4-foot piece of flooring and lay it 
down nearby where it would be ready for instant use. 
Mr. Russe said it was very difficult to make Buffalo take 
what New Orleans prescribed or to make Memphis swal- 
low a Michigan prescription, but he advised the members 
to drink it all and say they liked it. 

The president also called attention to a proposed 10 
percent increase in railroad rates and was not inclined 
to believe that the railroads need the money. He thought 
the $100,000,000 this would mean would come chiefly 
out of the pockets of the lumbermen and he thought the 
railroads should leave us at least the lining. 

Thursday afternoon M. M. Wall, of Buffalo, read the 
report of the committee on forestry, showing that the 
manufacture of hardwood has decreased 15 percent and 
its growth goodness knows how much. Resolutions were 
adopted favoring the establishment of reserves and or- 
dered sent to the representatives of the people in Con- 
gress and Speaker Cannon. In the latter case the resolu- 
tion will be wrapped around a trick cigar, which is ex- 
pected to explode at the critical moment. 

Emil Guenther, of Philadelphia, presented the trans- 
portation committee’s report—not yet being 4 o’clock. 
The report of the waterways committee also was read. 
J. M. Pritchard, of Indianapolis, Ind., then brought 


’ 


forth the report of the inspection committee and it was 
made a special disorder for Friday morning. 

The fateful Friday having arrived My. Pritchard took 
the center of the field with the report of the inspection 
committee and kicked off. Ample opportunity was given 
for discussion and it was amply embraced. Some changes 
in the committee’s report were suggested but they did 
not seem to do well. After each side had kicked seven 
goals from the field and Quarterback Pritchard had been 
forced back for two safeties the report was adopted. 
In the afternoon it was decided not to play a return 
game until next year. 

Oliver O. Agler, of Chicago, was elected president of 
the association in a very tactful and Taftful manner. 
He won pulled up. The buttons ‘‘Oliver O. Agler for 
president’’ recall a story. A few days before the con- 
vention one of them was offered to an employee of 
Upham & Agler to wear. ‘‘Sure I’ll wear it,’’ said he, 
‘*but I think Taft will win.’’ 

Detroit was selected as the next place of meeting after 
John M. Hard Woods, of Boston, had made the welkin 
ring in her behalf, and J. O. Nessen, of Manistee, had 
also rung the welkin to the same effect. 

The entertainment afforded by the Milwaukee brethren 
was some sumptuous. Thursday evening the Big Noise 
occurred at the Palm Garden, under the direction of 
{mpressario Gus Landeck, assisted by a Milwaukee man 
with a voice of 12x12 timber. There were place cards 
for all the visitors and, if a man wanted a seat, all that 
was necessary was to remove the place card. 

Friday evening the delegates sat idly by while some 
of Milwaukee’s athletic young men trotted around a 
canvas rug surrounded by a rope fence and gave a rep- 
resentation of a meeting of the inspection committee. 

Saturday everybody lit out for home, all reporting 
that a pleasant time was had. 





THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION AND FEATURES OF THE PLATFORM. 


The fourteenth national convention of the republican 
party was held at the Coliseum in Chicago this week, 
opening Tuesday noon. Delegates and partisans had been 
arriving for several days and the opening of the week 
found the city thronged with beribboned visitors. Among 
the delegates who came to the great national meeting 
were a number of lumbermen who are conspicuous not 
only in the lumber trade but in polities as well. Indeed, 
it is doubtful if any other profession outnumbered the 
lumbermen among the delegates to the convention, unless 
it was the law. 

The honor of the temporary chairmanship of the con- 
vention fell to a senator from a great lumber state, the 
keynote being sounded by Julius Caesar Burrows, the 
venerable senior senator from the state of Michigan. The 
senator’s address was an eloquent effort and precipitated 
wild applause when it mentioned Theodore Roosevelt, 
whose personality and power pervaded the entire con- 
vention. 

It was early a foregone conclusion that William H. 
Taft, of Ohio, would be the republican nominee fo. 
president. His boom came to town backed by the in- 
structions of a large number of states and was further 
strengthened by the action of the national committee in 
deciding practically all the contests in his favor. Noth- 
ing that the other candidates could do could stem the 
Taft tide and interest in the convention was early trans 
ferred to the question of the vice. presidency and the 
platform. - 

The platiorm adopted touches on three or four subjects 
of particular interest to many in the lumber industry. 
In reviewing the work of the last Congress it commends 
the passage of the emergency currency bill, the appoint- 
ment of the national monetary commission, the passage 
of the employers’ and government liability laws, the 
measures for a greater efficiency of the army and navy, 
the widows’ pension bill, model child labor laws for the 
District of Columbia designed for emulation by the 
states, and the new statutes for the safety of railway 
engineers and firemen. 

Other features of the platform as finally revised and 
adopted by the convention Thursday are given here: 

The Republican Party. 

Reference is made to the work of the Republican 
party under the administration of President Roosevelt 
and firm confidence is expressed in the sound basis of 
Republican principles to which is attributed much of 
the prosperity of the nation. gs 


Tariff. 

An unequivocal declaration is made for a revision 
of the tariff at a special session of Congress imme- 
diately following the inauguration of the next presi- 
dent; the establishment of minimum and maximum 
rates to be administered by the president under fixed 
limitations is favored and also free interchange of 
products, within certain limitations, between the 
United States and Philippines. 


Trusts. 


The Sherman antitrust law can be made more effect- 
ive and its real object more nearly obtained by such 
amendments as will give the federal government great- 


er supervision or control over corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce which have power and opportunity 
to effect monopolies. 


Federal Injunction. 


The republican party will uphold at all-times the 
authority and integrity of the courts, state and fed- 
etal, and will ever insist that their powers to enforce 
their process and to protect life, liberty and property 
shall be preserved inviolate. We believe, however, 
that the rules of procedure in the federal courts with 
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respect the issuance of the writ of injunction should 
be more accurately defined by statute and that no 
injunction, or temporary restraining order should be 
issued without notice, except where irreparable injury 
would result from delay, in which case a speedy hear- 
ing thereafter should be granted. 


Good Roads. 

‘We recognize the social and eeonomic advantages 
of good country roads, maintained more and more 
largely at public expense and less and less at the ex- 
pense of the abutting owner.’’ 


Railroad Legislation. 


We approve the enactment of the railroad rate law 
and the vigorous enforcement by the present adminis- 
tration of the statutes against rebates and discrimina- 
tions, as a result of which the advantages formerly 
possessed by the large shipper over the small shipper 
have subsfantially disappeared, and in this connection 
we commend the appropriation by the present Con- 
gress to enable the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to thoroughly investigate and give publicity to the 
accounts of interstate railroads. We believe, however, 
that the interstate commerce law should be further 
amended so as to give railroads the right to make and 
publish traffic agreements subject to the approval of 
the commission, but maintaining always the principle 
of competition between naturally competing lines and 
avoiding the common control of such lines by any 
means whatsoever. We favor such national legisla- 
tion and supervision as will prevent the future over- 
issue of stocks and bonds by interstate carriers. 


Natural Resources. 


“‘We approve all measures to prevent the waste of 
timber. We commend the work now going on for the 
reclamation of arid lands-. and favor a 
comprebensive plan for the improvement of the water- 
ways, harbors and great lakes of the country.’’ 

Other planks in the 1908 republican platform favor 
a larger army and navy; call for the protection of 
Americans abroad; endorse the World’s Peace Con- 
gress; urge the revival of merchant marine; affirm a 
liberal pension policy for veterans; commend eivil 
service laws; favor the admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico to statehood, and condemn the democratic 
party. 

All doubt about whether or not it would be ‘‘ Four, 
Four Years More’’ for Roosevelt was ended Thursday 
afternoon when William Howard Taft, of Ohio, was 
nominated by the republican party for President of the 
United States. Nominating speeches occupied the greater 
part of Thursday’s session and Taft won on the first 
ballot, which came late in the afternoon. 

His nomination brought about the third great demon- 
stration which marked this convention. The first took 
place Wednesday afternoon when Senator Lodge’s ref- 
erence to President Roosevelt was greeted by cheers and 
applause lasting for about an hour. The nominating 


speech for Taft, delivered by Congressman Burton, was 
greeted with thirty minutes’ applause. His nomination 
brought forth a 25-minute demonstration. 
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LUMBER MANUFACTURERS IN NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Delegates Cordially Welcomed to Twin Cities—President Irvine’s Address Praises Forestry—Able Paper by 
J. B. White Urges Modified Taxation System as Essential to Forest Conservation—Bloedel on 
Transportation—Anti-injunction Scored—Yale School Progress. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 16.—With characteristic 
resourcefulness and enthusiasm the lumbermen of Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and vicinity this morning entered 
upon the task of providing for the comfort, conven- 
ience and entertainment of the delegates to the annual 
convention of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which brought with it to this city repre- 
sentatives of most of the leading associations of lum- 
ber producers in the United States and many visitors, 
among whom might be counted many of the country’s 
most widely known lumbermen and association work- 
ers. A consideration of the magnitude of the indus- 
try represented by the delegates at this meeting, 
hasty though it be, yields a better conception of the 
unity of the lumber industry, or at least of the pro- 
ducing part of the business on which all other branches 
depend, and a more profound realization that the in- 
terests of the manufacturers of the south, north and 
west are in large measure the same, than would seem 
possible to the casual observer of lumber affairs. Held 
in the north, the pioneer lumber producing section, - 
every association affiliated with the National organ- 
ization, with one exception, and every section of the 
country were represented at the opening of the first 
session. A peculiar interest attaches to the work of 
the organization in its annual meeting, too, because 
the delegates selected by the various affiliated bodies 
are men of large affairs, men who stand in the front 
rank of the industry, and consequently their collabo- 
rated efforts justly may carry great weight. The de- 
liberations of the convention may in some measure be 
radical, yet conservatism is sure to prevail, and the 
joint work of such a body of individually successful 
lumbermen is of no little consequence. 

The selection of Minneapolis for this convention was 
fortunate for several reasons; if for no other be- 
cause the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation have determined that the visitors shall be 
royally entertained while in the Twin Cities. Then, 
too, the delegates in their spare time can not fail to 
find much enjoyment in the opportunity to get better 
acquainted with the beauties of the cities and the 
nearby summer resort region, and, so far as the weath- 
er was concerned, none better could have prevailed 
than at the time of their arrival. 

The convention headquarters is the Plaza hotel, an 
almost ideal place for the purpose, situated outside of 
the business district of the city, directly across the 
street from one of Minneapolis’ most beautiful parks, 
and in a part of which is located the Automobile Club 
of Minneapolis, to which a visitor’s card was issued 
for each delegate. Some of the delegates arrived Mon- 
day night, but the majority of them came in on trains 
arriving this morning and Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of 
the Northern Pine Association, was kept busy in the 
role of host until the beginning of the first session. 

At 11 a. m. in the assembly room of the hotel the 
meeting was called to order by Edgar Dalzell, of Min- 
neapolis, who expressed his appreciation of the op- 
portunity to call together the delegates and welcome 
them on behalf of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Northwestern Hemlock Manufac- 
turers’ Association, after which he introduced Hon. 
a Haynes, mayor of Minneapolis. Mr. Haynes 
Sala: 


_ Mr. Chairman and Members of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association: I have so many of these titles to 
remember that you will pardon me if I don’t catch on at 
once and have to read it from the program. Your chairman, 
I suppose, intends to be complimentary to our state and to 
the city of Minneapolis, and as one of the citizens of this 
fair municipality I wish to thank him for his kind inten- 
tions. He says that when this convention was called here 
he promised to show you the greatest and fairest city in 
the leading state of the nation, and this morning, as evi- 
dence, he trots out the mayor as a guaranty of that promise, 
but perhaps his attempt to make good is simply in accord 
with the weather we have here at times, the morning dawns 
inauspiciously but the day follows in all its glory. 

_ | am here this morning, as you understand perfectly well, 
in my official capacity to extend to you a most cordial greet- 
ing to this city of which I have the honor of being mayor. 
What I say will be more or less formal, but I would divest 
it of that as far as possible. At the outset I want to assure 
you that your welcome will not come so much from the 
mayor, good as his intentions may be, but from our people 
themselves. Minneapolis has long been a lumber center; 
originally it was a lumber center, first of all, and we have 
here in this city many gentlemen who have grown wealthy 
in the lumber and logging business. It has been our first 
great enterprise. True, it is on the decline. I don’t sup- 
pose, according to statistics, we are cutting more than one- 
half the amount we did in former years. The industry has 
been transferred to Puget sound and the south, and possibly 
other portions of the Cnited States, but there still remains 
a large element of onr citizenship made up of those whe 


haye engaged in the lumber industry in its various forms; - 


so you are tod@y and will be so long as you remain here in 
the hands of your friends. To make you feel really and 
truly at home, perhaps even a little more at home than 
when you are at home, it is customary for the mayor to 
extend not only a greeting and a royal good welcome to 
those who pay us the honor of their presence but also to 
hand them the keys of the city. It is accepted as a matter 
of fact by all who enter our gates, in fact it is enjoyed to 
some extent by our own citizenship. Some of our own citi- 
zens have the keys and use them and that is explained on 
this theory, that on a certain occasion the officials of the 
city entrusted a delegate with the real key of the city, sup- 
posing that the faith would be kept and the key returned, 








but in the interim they had duplicates made and the boys 
have been using them ever since. 

I want to say in conclusion that it has been a pleasure 
to say the few things which I believe more or less appro- 
priate in a case of this kind and try to make you feel you 
are most thoroughly and heartily welcome to this city. I 
know my other fellow citizens will make you feel so. 

Now, finally, and in order that you may feel thoroughly 
welcome, although I feel that none of you will abuse the 
privilege which will be given you as our guests, to those 
who are liable to be feeling good should a diligent officer of 
the law tap you on the shoulder and say “Come with me” 


_ Just point to one of those badges and the mayor will do the 


rest. 

Gentlemen, I welcome you and wish you all success in 
your proceedings and, as Jefferson said, I hope you will 
live as long as you want and enjoy life as long as you live. 


Down to Business. 


On behalf of the association and its guests President 
William Irvine replied briefly to Mayor Haynes’ ad- 
dress of welcome, saying that the reception accorded 
the visitors was evidence of a continuance of Min- 
neapolis’ and Minnesota’s proverbial hospitality, after 
which he formally called the convention to order and 
delivered his annual address, as follows: 


The President’s Address. 


The National Lumber Manufecturers’ Association in its 
sixth annual session assembles today in the fair city at the 
head of navigation of the Father of Waters, and the Jum- 
bermen of the old northwest extend to its members the most 
cordial greeting. It was the privilege of this association 
a year ago to convene upon the historic shores of Hampton 
Roads, and I have pleasure in saying that the reception and 
entertainment accorded our members on that occasion were 
fully in line with the royal reputation of the Old Dominion. 
Under conditions as fair as the Virginia skies our last as- 
sembly was convened, with no cloud upon the commercial 
horizon to give warning of the storm so soon to break upon 
us. It came, however, in full force, as all well know, and 
our industry, in common with all others, has felt the effect 
of the resultant general depression. Our people throughout 
the country are meeting the conditions with the best pos- 
sible grace, with unlimited faith in the final recovery of our 
— industries and their ultimate return to normal condi- 
tions. 

As your representative, I had the honor of attending 
the conference on Conservation of Natural Resources at 
the White House, May 13, 14 and 15, in response to an in- 
vitation from the President. The attendance of federal and 
state representatives was notable and the sessions were full 
of interest. It surely was a wise conception to invite the 
attention of the country to the importance of conserving 
its natural resources to as great an extent as possible, and 
good results will undoubtedly follow the conference. Many 
interesting and instructive addresses were delivered, prom- 
inent among them being the able paper presented by our 
esteemed associate, R. A. Long, who covered the _ sub- 
ject of forest preservation from the standpoint of a prac- 
tical lumberman. 

In February of this year I had the pleasure of visiting 
the Yale Forest School at New Haven. I was very pleas- 
antly entertained by Professor Graves, who, with his effi- 
cient associates, is doing good work along very practical 
lines in fitting his students for useful employment in a 
field which is calling for intelligent information as to the 
best methods of conserving the forests of the country, while 
furnishing their products in response to the country's com- 
mercial needs. I was very favorably impressed with the 
school and its work, and believe the support you have given 
the institution has been well applied. The call of your 
committee should have prompt response, and the balance of 
the fund which you have undertaken to supply should be 
immediately forthcoming. The committee’s report will ad- 
vise you as to what has been done and what remains to be 
done. 

Scientific lumbering was not favorably received for quite 
a period by a great many practical lumbermen, but gradually 
they have all been awakened to the fact that forestry is a 
science which should be cultivated to the utmost extent. 


Manufacturers’ Relations to the Forests. 


The public prints, voicing public sentiment, condemn the 
lumbermen in no uncertain terms for the destruction of the 
forests, ignoring the fact that the lumber consuming —— 
should be held equally at fault, for the reason that it has 
furnished the demand for the forest products, without which 
they would not have been produced. The viewpoint has 
changed materially within a comparatively brief period, 
and the conditions obtaining a few years ago are not the 
conditions of today. The earlier lumberman was in a con- 
stant struggle with the wolf and had no time for questions 
of reproduction, care of smaller growth and kindred subjects. 
The great question in the forests was that of getting to mar- 
ket the merchantable product in such a manner as to permit 
the operator to pay his labor and supply bills, with the 
hope of a reasonable return from his investment. The 
products of the forests were used in the building of rail- 
roads, cities and towns, and to supply the manifold require- 
ments of the people in general; and to the observer of the 
time the best interests of all classes were advanced by the 
methods then in effect. No great fortunes were accumu- 
lated by the makers of lumber of a few years ago, and as a 
matter of fact the increase in the value of stumpage which 
has followed the diminishing supply has furnished the major 
part of the lumbermen’s profits during later years. 

Lumbermen who have bought trees for their commercial 
value have very naturally cut the trees into saw logs, and 
will doubtless continue so to do in response to the demand 
for the product. The cutting of today, however, is done 
on more economical lines than in the past, and each succeed- 
ing year will see improvement in this regard. 

Government and Forest Conservation. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot and his able associates have labored 
hard, and with a great measure of success, in the effort to 
induce more economical cutting and the sparing of the 
smaller growth. A good many operators are making an 
effort along the lines suggested, but in many instances the 
owners are not convinced that they can afford to leave any 
portion of their merchantable standing timber, the tax 
gatherer offering a very substantial bar to such a course in 
the majority of instances. 

Individual effort in the line of forest preservation will 
aid but will not accomplish the desired result, but from the 
federal licy, followed by the timber states, good results 
will undoubtedly be obtained. The action of many states 
in establishing forest reserves is most commendable, and 
it is eminently proper that the federal reserves should in- 
clude all vacant lands on which there is any species of 


standing timber, and that the eventual cutting of the trees 
should be done under the supervision of men trained to the 
work of forestry, to the end that the ripe trees only shall 
be cut and the smaller growth conserved and. permitted to 
grow to reasonable maturity. 


The Forest’s Chief Foe. 

Travel through the forests discloses the fact that nature 
is everywhere endeavoring to reproduce, and her efforts in 
that direction would show greater results were it not for 
the ravages of fire—the arch enemy of the forest. In the 
earlier lumbering a large percentage of the timber was left 
in the woods, for the reason that the cost of delivering low 
grade logs at the mill exceeded by far the value of the 
product. The operators were legion and without organiza- 
tion or community of interest and in the absence of federal 
or state supervision destructive fires were of frequent occur- 
ence. The burning of the old cuttings also destroyed in 
most instances the smaller trees which had been left stand- 
ing and the new growth of all varieties of timber. The sys- 
tem of fire patrols now in vogue in most timbered localities 
is giving good results in the line of protection and it is 
probable that there will not be a recurrence of the disas- 
trous forest fires of the past. . , 

Association Progress. 

Your association has made satisfactory progress during 
the past year in all departments of its work, as will appear 
from the reports of the officers and the several committees. 
The importance of association becomes each day more mani- 
fest, and all classes of citizens concede the wisdom of gen- 
eral assembly, recognizing the value of the information 
which naturally results therefrom. 

In retiring I wish to thank you and your constituents for 
the loyal support accorded the association during my ad- 
ministration of its affairs. I have now served as your ex- 
excutive for two years—the statutory period—and shall step 
down and out with full appreciation of the honor you have 
conferred upon me. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary George K. Smith followed with his annual 
report, which is here given: 

In commenting on the features prominent one year ago 
ample demand for lumber and inadequate supply of Come. 
ment were the prominent ones mentioned. The reverse is 
true today, the change having occurred very suddenly last 
October, when cancelation of orders became general and 
stagnation in an acute form struck the lumber industry fi 
every part of the United States. This condition has ha 
its effect on associations and their work and membership, 
as will appear in the following list of affiliated associations : 


Members Output 
June 1, 1908. 1907. 
Southwestern Washington Lbr. Mfrs.’ 

BE. sicansdresiecvbssdabdesdegeae 28 200,000,000 
Montana Larch & Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 16 112,000,000 
Western Pine Mfrs.’ Assn........... 93 699,000,000 
Pacific Coast Lumber Mfrs.’ Assn..... 200 2,589,000,000 
Georgia & Florida Saw Mill Assn..... 87 800,000,000 
Northwestern Hemlock Mfrs.’ Assn... 74 382,000,000 
Northern Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.......... 62 1,645,000,000 
North Carolina Pine Assn............ 108 752,000,000 
Wisconsin H’dwood Lumbermen’s Assn. 45 100,000,000 
Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn........ 57 467,000,000 
Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. of U. S...... 262 422,000,000 
Teew Fae weeee, BOMB... vive cccsess 306 3,840,000,000 


1,338 12,008,000,000 

One year ago the same associations had 1,498 members 
and produced 14,327,000,000 feet. 

From the best information obtainable it is thought the 
volume of business in lumber is about 66% percent of 
normal, the decrease being largely due to the falling off in 
purchases by railroads and car companies for new work and 
renewals. Until this heavy consuming element again enters 
the market normal conditions as to demand or values will 
not prevail. 

The amount of lumber manufactured by members of the 
twelve affiliated associations in 1907 as compared with 1906 
was 2,315,000,000 feet less, or a reduction of 16 percent. 
The total amount manufactured in the United States during 
1907 has been compiled by the census department and the 
Forest Service and will be presented to this meeting in the 
paper to be read by R. 8. Kellogg, of the Forest Service. 
Stocks of lumber on hand June 1, 1908, as compared with 
January 1, 1908, are lower, the reduction in yellow pine 
alone amounting to over 200,000,000 feet. 


Credit Rating Department. 


The estimate submitted a year ago as to income and ex- 
pense proved to be conservative and but for the unfavorable 
conditions existing during the last half of the fiscal year the 
showing would have been better than was anticipated a year 
ago. 

The treasurer's report will cover the income and expense 
in detail. The estimate for the ensuing year indicates that 
our sinking fund to meet our bonds at maturity will receive 
the proper proportion after meeting all expenses. 

Owing to the prevailing conditions no new features in our 
association work have been attempted, and we have reason 
for congratulation that our credit rating and statistical 
work has progressed so satisfactorily and bids fair to in- 
crease in efficiency and usefulness. 

We have with us today visiting delegates from the Oregon 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which association has 
not as yet affiliated with us. We trust they will carry home 
a report which will result in favorable action by their or- 
ganization. 

Subjects of importance will come up for discussion and 
the papers to be presented will furnish information and sug- 
gestions which will no doubt need our careful consideration. 

Thanking the officers and members of affiliated associa- 
tions for their continued interest in and support of the work 
we are doing, this report is respectfully submitted. 


Finances. 

In the absence of Treasurer J. A. Freeman, Secre- 
tary Smith presented the treasurer’s report for the 
year, as follows: 


INCOME. 
Aaipeentn,, BOGE © oc a's owes cents Kvcedemeeeeds $ 6,762.61 
a ee $17,451.57 
BpectAl FOMSTEH 2 neice cc ccscccceses 1,908.16 
ee MUN a5 2's bo ob 50408 UPbSN 546.50 
Fees on collections .............+... 1,652.79 
DEIN 60.0 0.050 6's vd o'daes Fede 276.95 
—_——_——_ 21,835.97 
Betereet: Ge GapOeNbe oc ac ck de kes tcbsisete cays $4.11 
0 Py eae eer OPT Ee Ye err eT eyo $28,632.69 
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EXPENSES. 


Credit rating department. 22,835.22 





National association ...........e00% 8,584.19 
SION Bci.S0- ok, oth ot eae ::gl wf Ore Deiat s 6 O-eare 882.59 
ML 1bi0.5.4:b6oa eae 4 eS eee ee 


$27,302.00 
Excess income over expenses... . £ 1330.69 
Increase in value of files. 





Less depreciation ....... 14. 
Interest on bonds.......... 1,614.00 
Interest on borrowed money. 183.00 
2,111.10 879.67 
ne GOOIRD 6k 5 Bh a a.s $ 2,101.36 


TRIAL BALANCE MARCH 31, 1908, 
(After closing entries.) 

tal dh Whee. ati gi eh a Wt Meda bare aig eh $ 421.10 
eer eee ee eee $ 3,128.83 
National office furmiture............ 
(. R. 1). information files... 
«(. R. TD. office furniture.... 
«. R. L. type and material.. 
Two-year loan fund 
Co ae, Bh RVOPORE BONES. 6 0c ccccves 
era en eee re 
re ere ee 

Accounts receivable ..........02e0. 2,063.47 





“1792.68 
8,090.46 





160.00 
26, 9000.00 
3.000,00 
3,099.26 





$36,288.09 $36,288.09 

As each was read the convention approved, and it 

ordered placed on file the reports of the secretary and 

treasurer. President Irvine next announced the ap- 

pointment of a committee on eredentials, composed of 

N. H. Clapp, jr., chairman; Victor H. Beckman and 
George Kk. Watson, 


Taxation of Timber. 

‘*Taxation as Related to Forest Preservation’? was 
the subject of the first formal address on the program, 
ably delivered by J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. White said: 

Adam Smith lays down four maxims in regard to taxes 
in general, which are described as maxims of equality, cer- 
tainty, convenience and economy. The second and third 
maxims are of least importance, but the maxims of equality 
and economy are of the greatest consideration. 

tax on any certain class of property should be levied 
so as to require equality of sacrifice not only in the one 
class, by that class of contributors, but it should be equita 
ble in comparison with assessments made on other classes of 
property that are held by natural right, in order that all 
classes shall assume their just share, and no more, 
of the expense of government. There fs a distinction be- 
tween property held by natural right and property owned 
and used as a result of privilege or license. But in all 
cases the state claims, through the right of eminent domain, 
the priority of control for the publie good. Commodities in 
general use that are readily reproduced are taxed as they are 
produced and the state makes a distinction as to whether 
they are luxuries or necessities. 


The State and the Individual. 

It is claimed now by some that the state has the right 
under the necessity of economy, and for the public good of 
this and future generations, to limit the size that an owner 
may legally cnt his forest trees, and it is claimed that the 
Supreme Court has in two recent decisions sustained this 
right of the state thus to legislate to restrain the cutting 
of timber irees. [ think it likely that the decisions referred 
to have been misunderstood as to scope of application, but 
if the state by making new laws can thus force one to re- 
strict his cutting in the interest of future generations, and 
in some cases resulting in great immediate loss to the indi- 
vidual, it ceriainly has the right to make a reasonable and 
low rate of taxation, and wholly exempt from taxation that 
portion of the forest that he is prevented from. getting 
revenue from. For it is a well established rule that the sub- 
jects of the state should be taxed only in proportion to the 
revenue which they respectively enjoy under the protection 
of the state. Taxation on any other principle partakes of 
or approaches confiscation. But even this dire extreme is 
advocated by some theorisis on the principle that it will 
impose no burden on the state as a whole, that it will have 
a tendency to regulate production, and that the substitution 
of the state for private owners would increase the wealth 
of the state and regulate value and supply more equitably 
among the people, wherens in the multiplicity of owners 
and the disturbance of values by selfish and ruinous compe- 
tition the country suffers occasional great and irreparable 
loss from the ensuing waste which occurs in the battle for 
commercial supremacy. There can be no slaughter of prices, 
no destroying of values, without the accompanying penalty 
of waste and loss to the nation, as to the individual. 


The Public and the Right of Eminent Domain. 

There are many who are asking themselves, “Whither are 
we drifting?’ For generations the forest and the land on 
which it grows have been exchangable commodities, and one 
never doubted but he received by purchase the right to do 
as he chose with what he had bought, so long as he did no 
injury to his neighbor or to the state. Yet that is the broad 
principle upon which this decision rests. It is the rights 
and the welfare of the citizens of the state which are jeop- 
ardized in the ruthless and indiscriminate cutting away of 
the forests. In the interest of the public good the welfare 
of the masses must be held superior to the claims of the 
individual. While to some this interpretation of the law 
may seem to strike at the root of private ownership of prop- 
erty, yet eminent jurists have always held that the right of 
eminent domain, which the state reserves in the interests of 
all the people, carried with it the right of taking property 
for the public good, in the protection of the streams, the 
forests, the farms and the people. In all cases where private 
property is taken for the public good the owner is entitled 
to compensation. Now, if he is obliged to leave timber 
standing in the forest for a future generation the public 
should in some manner share with him the burden, and per- 
haps this can be reached in great measure by withholding 
the forest from taxation nntil the timber is cut. 


Methods of Different States. 

In Massachusetts, New Hampshire and some other states 
lands may be condemned for forestry, and in Massachusetts 
it requires only a two-thirds vote at a town meeting to 
acquire public domain and to condemn same for the cultiva- 
tion of forests and the preservation of water supply. New 
York state has a forest preserve board which is authorized 
to purchase for the state and condemn property, if neces- 
sary, and has been and is now purchasing lands, structures 
and water for a state forest in the Adirondacks. The for- 
estry commission of the state of Pennsylvania is empowered 
by and with the consent of the governor to purchase and 
condemn lands for forestry in any county within the state, 
and so long ago as 1883 a law was passed by that state 
providing that tax assessors must make returns of the area 
of timber land in their district. 








Statistics a Factor in Equity. 

This was a step in the right direction toward getiing 
information as to the quantity of our forest supply. If the 
assessor is also required to report on his return the amount 
of commercial stumpage of various woods that the farmer 
or timber owner claims to own each. township and each 
county wouid show approximately the amount of each va- 
riety of timbesg contained within its borders, and thus with 


the aid of the reports of the United States and state for- 
estry on the stumpage of state forests and reservations 
valuable information as to the timber supply of each state 
could be obtained. My experience i8 that nearly all farmers 
and timber owners have a fairly accurate idea of the amount 
of timber they own, or some good judge of timber in their 
neighborhood knows about what his neighbors own. Of 
course a timber census made by expert cruisers would be 
more accurate, but it would require a large appropriation 
for the expense and until this is deemed practical the county 
and township assessor could collect: valuable statistical in- 
formation. 
Suggestions for a Taxing Basis. 


I believe if the tax laws were amended so as to encourage 
the growth of timber, so that parties owning timber tracts 
could be permitted to describe and register them for forest 
growth, subject to approvai of the state forester, who would 
inspect and pass upon the size, quality and condition of the 
timber, as to whether it would be economy to have the tim- 
ber acquire greater growth and maturity, or whether it 
would be better economy that it should be cut soon on 
rvccount of ripened or deceased condition, great good would 
result. If the latter situation was found to be true the 
application should be rejected and the timber taxed. If, 
however, the former condition was found to be true, and 
that it is desirable that the timber should be grown and 
protected from fire for benefit of a future generation the 
tract weuld be aecepted as a private forest reserve and no 
taxes assessed against it, except as the timber is cut. 

As the states are now favoring legislation regarding the 
size of trees to be cut into luinber and other forest products 
there should be no tax required, except as the timber is cut, 
and this annual tax should be on a certain price per thou- 
sand for lumber, a given price per cord for oak or hickory 
bolts, shingle belts, cord wood ete., so as equitably to cover 
all products. The size of timber to be cut would depend 
upon the variety of the wood and the purpose for which it 
is to he used. Second growth hickory and small oak trees 
are best required for handles, spokes and hubs, and one 
would have to be permitted to cut trees down to six inches 
or less in diameter for these purposes. 





Encouragement in Taxation. 


The timber owner who registered his tract as a private 
forest would be required to practice forestry under direc- 
tion of a qualified state or United States forester, and would 
then pay taxes only as he cuts the timber. He would then have 
some greater interest in preserving and growing timber trees 
and in reproducing the crop, and in cutting out the trees as 
they mature he would utilize every part of the tree and 
find commercial and new uses for limbs and inferior odds and 
ends, so that waste would be prevented. I would favor the 
registering of very small tracts, so that the farmer who has 
a twenty or forty acre wood lot could have the benefit, and 
that ferestry might be encouraged to be carried into practice 
in every neighborhood where trees grow. There will come 
a time when forestry will be a profitable business, as it is 
now in Germany and some other countries. But there is a 
long time, from twenty to a hundred years, between the 
starting and the harvesting of a crop, and one has to 
fereco present profits, and he should be encouraged by the 
state to the end that he pay no tax until his crop is ma 
tured and ready for the market. 





Benevolent Taxation. 


There are certain kinds of taxes in which present revenue 
is not the all important consideration. <A protective tariff 
is one of these. The growing competition of the United 
States and other new countries in grain and meat products 
caused European countries to apply a tax, or tariff of pro- 
tective duties, with minimum duties to such countries as 
should grant reciprocal favors. But the object of this tax 
is not for revenue but for the purpose of discouraging com- 
petition against their own citizens, and to encourage by an 
increase of market value, to the extent at least of the tax, 
a greater production and more economical methods at home. 
In many instances in this and other countries a bounty is 
given to encourage the production of a product, and this 
bounty. which is an indirect tax upon the consumer, is 
justified by the consideration that the payment of bounty is 
hecause of a sacrifice by the individual, or for a valuable 
service rendered the state by him in the production of a 
commodity here under mere expensive conditions than it 
could be produced abroad, but which the state regards as 
wise econonfy in keeping our money at home, and paying the 
laborer more prosperous wages than the foreign competitor 
has to pay fer his labor. 

It is true that the taxation of commodities in the end 
falls upon the consumer. Yet we are each and all users and 
consumers of nearly everything that is produced and in this 
manner are continually paying taxes and b&rdly know it, 
and thus the indirect way is more agreeable than a direct 
method of taxation would be. Land is taxed directly, but 
due regard is had to advantages of location and to the fer- 
tility of the soil, and as to superior values and inferior 
values. A community is benefited by a commodity having 
been produced at home and the money for labor, cost and 
profit kept at home. ‘The nation is much better for this 
added wealth, and because of this development of home re- 
source the state is justified in rewarding the individual. 





Posterity’s Logical Burden and the State’s Duty. 

And if the state thus encourages and recompenses the 
individual for crops of annual production how much more 
is it justifiable in encouraging and in the same manner 
recompensing one who in forestry can produce only one crop 
in a generation? And as this growth is for future genera- 
tions it seems manifestly fair to provide that the tax shall 
be paid by those who in the future shall utilize, enjoy, use 
or receive revenue from these forest products. If the timber 
crop was to be harvested now the tax would be paid now, 
but if the desire ef the state is that the forest be cared 
for and perpetuaced, and only the annual growth be cut 
(like other land products), then only should such growth be 
taxed yearly as it is cut for the market. Practical encour- 
agement would thus be given to prevent waste and to grow 
torests for future generations. Put if the state pursues 
the policy of high taxation, as many ill advised and wrongly 
informed politicians are advocating, then just so much press- 
ure is constantly brought to bear upon the owner to rush in, 
build mills and cut his forests and take his products and 
exchange for some other character of investment, while he 
is alive- and can give the business of liquidation and of 
reinvestment his attention. Most of us have had the ex- 
perience of our cutover lands being assessed for much more 
than they will sell for. My own company has sold 125,000 
acres of cutover land, and has as much more ready to sell, 
at 50) percent less than the assessed valuation. It would be 
economy for the state to buy these lands, because they are 
better alapted to tree growth than they are for agriculture, 
and the owner can not afford to pay taxes on them and hold 
them for growth of ancther crop of timber. 





Intelligent. Trend fer Legislation. 

I have not yet read the full text of the law enacted in the 
state of Maine which has lately been approved by Supreme 
Conrt decision, but I have no doubt of its fairness and flexi- 
bility as to the sizes that timber may be cut,.but I have 
some doubt as to how far legislation can go in this manner 
of restriction. There would necessarily have to be different 
sizes or different ages at which the different crops may be 
harvested. The useful size would have to be considered, as 
to whether the product was for lumber, hubs, handles, hoop 
poles, hop poles, telegraph poles or railroad ties. But the 
right of the state to enact laws for the preservation of for- 
ests and to a great extent control as to the cutting of private 
forests, especially on the watersheds of rivers and streams, 
is now unquestioned and we should now ask that the owners 
of timber lands be treated justly by the state as regards 
taxation. A poor soil woe poor men, who make in- 
ferior citizens. If a soil is better adapted for agriculture, 








agriculture should be encouraged, and the farm taxed on a 
basis of its annual producing capacity. If the soil is better 
adapted for tree growth, then forestry should be encouraged 
and the forest or its product taxed on a basis of the annual 
growth or its annual production, and all this under the wise 
application of the maxims above referred to of equality and 
truest economy. 

After the applause, which followed Mr. White’s ad 
dress, had subsided President Lrvine announced that the 
delivery of a paper by R. 8S. Kellogg, of the Forest 
Service, which had been scheduled for today, had 
been postponed until Wednesday’s session at Mr. Kel- 
logg’s request. At this point J. E. Rhodes availed 
himself of an opportunity to announce some of the 
details of the program of the entertainment provided 
by his associations, 

Relations of Railroads and Shippers. 

The chair then called upon Victor H. Beckman, of 
Seattle, who read a paper by J. H. Bloedel, of Belling- 
ham, Wash., entitled ‘‘ Railroads vs. Shippers.’’ Mr. 
Beckman explained that Mr. Bloedel had expected- to 
attend the convention but had been unavoidedly de- 
tained at the last moment. The address was as follows: 


We are gathered from the four corners of the nation for 
the interchange of views concerning topics affecting our 
commercial welfare. Our industry is in the front ranks of 
industrial importance and our membership is representative 
of the broadest and best business thought of the country— 
large men for large affairs. I need not offer an apology 
fore for introducing the subject “Railroads vs. Ship 
pers.” It is one of national concern—one of the gravest 
problems of the times. And inasmuch as the public even- 
tually pays the freight the interest of the shippers assuredly 
is the interest of the public. 

We lumbermen of the Pacific northwest—whom I have the 
honor to represent on this occasion—recently have had forci- 
bly brought home to us the unlimited power of the railroads 
to tax an industry to death. Our troubles of today may be 
yours of tomorrow. What was a purely local trouble with 
us in the fall of 1907. when the northern transcontinental 
lines raised lumber rates from 40 to 50 cents, became a 
national affair this spring, when the eastern and central 
trunk lines attempted to raise all freight rates. The awak- 
ening of public opinion, which culminated in the Chicago 
meeting of May 15, settled the attempt for the present. It 
is with this weapon—public sentiment—the arbiter of na- 
tional destines, that we must hope to combat the rapacity 
of- railroad greed. 

The story of our trouble en the Coast is quickly told. 
For fifteen years a rate of 40 cents per hundred pounds had 
heen profitable to railroad and shippers alike. Under it our 
three northern transcontinental lines prospered. Two of 
them emerged from receivers’ hands to positions of financial 
prominence as the most productive railroad properties in the 
United States. A third of their tonnage was lumber. In 
1901 the merger of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
under the domination of the Hill interests stifled all but 
nominal competition. While the Northern Securities Com- 
pany was dissolved from its merger holdings by action of 
the courts, yet the control of the two competing railroads 
remained the same. There being no competition it was so 
easy to appronriate the veneral prosperity of the lumber 
business that they made an advance in lumber rates, not of 
» percent or 10 percent, but 25 percent. Expressed in dol- 
lars this means from 2 on kiln dried to $53.30 on green 
lumber added to our delivered cost. It was so drastic that 
with the announcement cf the rate, long before it became 
effective, our prosperity went out like a snuffed candle. 





At Mercy of Railroads. 


In the hands of the unscrupulous the power to tax is the 
power to destray. Low few having the power remain seru- 
pulous! ‘The producer is at the mercy of a transportation 
tax, whose ever watchful collectors can so manipulate freight 
rates as to leave him only enough to keep him producing. 
In times of prosperity raise the rate because the shipper 
ean stand it. In times of adversity raise the rate because 
the railroad must have it. A remedy must be found and 
my purpose in offering this paper will be served if it engages 
your thought and arouses your coéperation. We on the 
Coast have had an example of this unrestricted power to 
tax—yon are next if it sueceeds. . 

The natural solvent for the problem of the railroads versus 
the shippers is competition. To eliminate competition has 
heen the tendency of present day financiering. There can 
he no ill derived from the consolidation of several short 
lines into one longer line. or of feeding and distributing 
lines with a main trunk line. But competing trunk lines 
can not lawfully be consolidated and must not be permitted 
to be owned by the same interests. If no law can be devised 
to accomplish it public opinion should discountenance it. 
A railroad by the very nature of things is a constituted 
monopoly where it operates alone. There is little trouble of 
the kind I have pictured, where several lines operate under 
divergent owerships. Where the ocean and the lake routes 
and inland waterways compete, there is none at all. For 
these reasons we should encourage our government to pro- 
mote: 

a. The early completion of the Panama canal. 

b. The inland waterways, the widening and deepening 
of canals and river channels. 

ce. The promotion of a reasonable ship subsidy act, 
together with more liberal coasting regulations. 

Rapid progress is heing made on the Panama canal and 
we are now promised its completion in 1914 or 1915. Then 
the manufactured products of the Atlantic seaboard will find 
their way to the north and south Pacific. The ships in 
return will carry our raw material to be manufactured and 
distributed in the thickly populated districts of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. But the project has many enemies; dis- 
creet, powerful, ever alert to obstruct its progress. We 
must therefore let no partisan or sectional influence swerve 
us from helding up the hands of this or any future adminis 
tration. toward the end that the Panama canal project may 
not fail of early completion. 


More Inland Waterways Needed. 


At the several sessions of the inland waterways commis- 
sion much was accomplished toward crystalizing public sen- 
timent to the needs of more canals and deeper and wider 
river channfls. It is to be said to the credit of several 
large railroad owners that they have taken prominent part 
in the work of the commission; have put the public weal 
in advance of personal interests, or have been broad enough 
to foresee future returns in the enhanced development of 
commerce. I am sure I voice the sentiment of every Pacific 
coast member when I say we heartily indorse any project for 
the advancement of your inland waterways transportation— 
grown sluggish with long disuse. 

But to utilize the Panama canal and the waterways we 
must have ships. The decadence of our merchant marine 
is deplorable. On the Pacific coast it is said we have but 
eight ships left in the fcreign trade flying the stars and 
stripes. ‘The coasting fleet has thrived only at times; nor 
are the coasters of sufficient capacity for the long journey 
via the canal. We will want large carriers to conduct com- 
merce economically, and there is no reason why we should 
not own them. A reasonable ship subsidy biil for ships in 
the foreicn trade, together with less drastic coasting laws 
will produce them. Sailors on the Pacific coast are paid 
$55 a month ir American bottoms and $14 in foreign bot- 
toms: but a foreign bottom can not operate between Ameri- 
ean ports. Recently a San Franciscan built a ship on the 
Clyde for $230,000 that would have cost him $450,000 in 
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san Francisco. Is it any marvel that our shipping has de- 
ined? ‘There is either too much protection or not enough ; 
ven the door or subsidize the ships. Japan, which has 
rown in tonnage from a few junks in 1890 to near second 
ace among shipping nations, can tell us how. 


Concerning the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

We of the Pacific coast believe in broadening the scope 
nd strengthening the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
(ommission. Its regulative and administrative powers should 

increased. Its personnel, composed of men of the same 
igh type of American citizenship as our Supreme Court, 

ould be nonpartisan and nonpolitical. Only through re- 

ictions on the acts of the state railway commissions and 

tionalizing them in so far as they become subordinate to 
te national body can you remove the friction that has 

sen between the railroads and the public. The authority 

any one state is confined to its boundaries, while its com- 
meree extends beyond. ‘The state commissions’ jurisdiction 
is therefore inadequate, and in its attempt to make it ade- 
» ate becomes drastic. With increasing knowledge and re- 
-sect for each other’s rights the railroads and the shippers 
bave decreasing need of state regulation and increasing 
need of federal authority. To hold each within the spirit 
is well as the letter of the law should be its province. 

Born of bitter experience on the Pacific coast, the Fulton 
amendment to the interstate commerce act was presented to 

ngress during the session just closed. It is but a — in 
he direction of which I speak, but it will help. Touching 
his subject the Interstate Commerce Commission in a recent 
eport to Congress said: “We therefore recommend that 
en an advance in rates or a change in any regulation or 
ractice is attacked by complaint to this commission the 
ommission shall have the power in its discretion, after 
otice to and hearing of the parties, to prohibit the taking 
fect of the advance or change until the matter has been 
pally heard and determined.” Had this been the law when 
ur Yate was raised a complaint would have brought a 
iick adjustment, or suspension of the advance. We would 
1t be laboring under the burden of carrying bonds for 
early a year aggregating $1,500,000 to protect the enjoined 
e. The relations of commerce and transportation are so 
parably interwoven that any change in rates unsettled 
ihe shipper’s business. Is it not just, therefore, where a 
change is as radical as 25 percent that it shall be well 
vrounded? Efas the shipper whose lines of trade have had 
fifteen years in which to~become established and who finds 
himself suddenly without a market no rights in this matter? 
Ilias the public whose equilibrium has been disturbed no 
rights? The people of the west have answered by inserting 
the Fulton amendment in their state platform irrespective 
of party and fondly hope that it will be a plank in the 
national platforms of both political parties. We should 
irge Congress and uphold the administration in its efforts 
to confer greater regulative and administrative powers on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—make appointments non- 
partisan and practically for life in order that this body may 
hecome what its framers originally intended it to be—an 
arm of the Supreme Court, an expert body on transporta- 
tion and commerce. 

Conservation of Timber. 

A word on the conservation of timber and its relation to 
transportation: I have observed the process of cutting our 
western woods for eighteen years. You can not conserve 
timber on a high freight rate. Our operations left 50 
percent in the woods in 1890 because it was not marketable. 
A reduction of our freight rate to 40 cents in 1893 grad- 
ually lessened the percent of waste in the woods and mills, 
until it is probable we reached about 25 percent in 1907. 
But when to reach a market you pay $13.20 freight a thou- 
sand on low grade timber worth half that at the mills and 
then have your freight increased to $16.50 a thousand you 
have to throw conservation to the winds if you want to 
live. High freight rates and the preservation of our forests 
do not travel the same road. 


Committee Appointments. 
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The final business of the session was the appoint- 
ment of committees by the president, as follows: 


Resolutions—E. C. Fosburgh, chairman, Norfolk, Va.; Ed- 
ward Hines, Chicago, Ill.; F. H. Pardoe, Wausau, Wis. ; 
W. W. Cameron, Waco, Tex.; W. B. Stillwell, Savannah, 
Ga.: R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; W. C. Miles, Globe, Wash. ; 
\. IL. Beckman, Seattle, Wash.; J. A. Bruce, Strader, La. ; 

3. Barber, Kalispell, Mont.; B. R. Lewis, Coeur d'Alene, 
Credit rating work—J. B. White, chairman, Kansas City, 
Mo.: N. W. MeLeod, St. Louis, Mo.; V. H. Beckman, Seattle, 
Wash.; George H. Chapman, Stanley, Wis.; H. M. Graham, 
Brinson, Ga. 

Credentials—N. H. Clapp, jr., chairman, Warren, Ark. ; 
\. H. Beckman, Seattle, Wash.; George E. Watson, New 


Orleans, La. 
Anditing—R. M. Carrier, chairman, Sardis, Miss.; R. A. 
Kellogg, Spokane, Wash.; C. W. Greer, Thornton, Ark. 


Ruling by the Board of Governors. 

The board of governors of the association met imme- 
diately after the first session of the convention had 
adjourned, taking up only routine business, with one 
exception. That was the question as to just how new 
matter could be brought before the meeting for con- 
sideration; that is, as to whether individuals present 
ould in their individual capacity bring up new mat- 
ter or whether they could present memorials upon in- 
dividual interests. It was decided that as the asso- 
ciation is a federation of which associations are the 
ly members all questions must in the beginning be 
acted upon by the respective associations and be in- 
troduced by the associations before being acted upon 
by the convention. 


SECOND SESSION. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 17.—The second session 
f the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s 
annual convention was called to order at 10:30 a. m. 
lv President Irvine. The first order of business was 
he report of the committee on credentials, which al- 
— representation to the various associations as 
Tollows: 


. The committee on credentials desire to report votes of the 
different associations represented in this organization as 


follows: 
a Oe ee ee eee 9 
Northwestern Hemlock Mfrs.’ ASSN............seeeee- 4 
Yelisay ar Se Ni os sock 0 kseeesGuoens eS ew oes 17 
NOG | CN, BE NN Sia 5 Sika u.d le dc ale'em ebip ee aS 5 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Assn...........csceeccceee 5 
HaraweoG Bitte Gee OF 47's so 6s 5 0 cc'cc es cc crc dese 5 
Southwestern Washington Lbr. Mfrs.’ Assn........... 3 
Pacific. Const Zit; Mere.’ AGM. .. 5. ccc ccc tec edicece 2 
Souther. Cygpiee Meee! AGU 6 i oss pieces dccceesoecs 4 
Montana Larch & Pine Mfrs. ASSN.............eceee 3 
Western Pine Mfrs. Asa@. .....:...ceccccdcece Sitesese 5 
Total 7 


COSC COE OSES ESE SESE S OE ESTES SEseeEeseLbseesee ‘ 
N. H. CLapp, gr., Chairman. 
Victor H. BECKMAN, 
GEORGE E. WATSON. 


The Yale Forest School. 
After the approval of the report of the credentials 


committee the chair called for the reading of the re- 
port of the committee on the Yale Forest School fund, 
of which F. E. Weyerhaeuser is chairman. Secretary 
Smith, on behalf of Mr. Weyerhaeuser, presented the 
report as follows: 
Record of receipts and disbursements during the year is 
shown by Treasurer Carson's report as follows: 
DR. 
To subscriptions to date............. $66,396.20 
To interest and premium on bonds.... 3,750.00 
————-$70,146.20 


CR. 
By check for stationery.............. $ 1.85 
By check for Lufkin Land & Lumber 
er roe 15,000.00 
By check for expenses for Rhodes office. 402.55 


55 
By check for Weed Lumber Co. bonds.. 9,983.33 
a for E. P. Burton Lumber Co. 


DD sesedes sab eenans nest ekin kot 10,000.00 
By check for F. E. Weyerhaeuser (ac- 

crued interest on Lufkin Land & 

Lumber Co. bonds)......... oreevee 252.50 
By check for exchange. ........ccssss 8.20 
By check for Professor Graves, New 

DL. inch ootn ew itene ae peephees 3,300.00 
By check for Gulf Lumber Co. bonds 

and accrued interest ............. 10,166.66 
By check for St. Croix Lumber Co. 

WEE 26 6s bsccndens mibackas obceeunen 10,000.00 
By check for interest on same and 

SI: 90.0600 0 84a sad An eeeke tae 4.58 - 
By check for St. Croix Lumber Co. 

DEES dakiseine otbaks badd wes 5,000.00 
By check for express on bonds to Yale 

MEE = 6 +k dens echo sdee $e doe bee 50.00 
By check for exchange.............. 2.57 
By check for Finkbine Lumber Co. 

DORE 0 v0 00.0: 4005554644658 4 Re shee 5,025.00 

69,197.24 





$948.96 
_ The following bonds were forwarded to President Hadley, 
Yale iversity, October 16, 1907: 


Weed Lumber Company bonds............ssee+. $10,000.00 

E. P. Burton Lumber Company bonds........... 10,000.00 

St. Croix Lumber Company bonds.............. 15,000.00 

Long-Lell Lumber Company bonds.............. 15,000.00 
The following bonds are on hand: 

Gulf Lumber Company bonds..............e055 $10,000.00 

Finkbine Lumber Company bonds.............. 5,000.00 


We have done very little work in the last year in solicit- 
ing subscriptions, because the time was not opportune. We 
hope a little later to begin again and trust we will receive 
a more liberal response en the next canvas. We would like 
instructions as to these $15,000 bonds and, if agreeable, 
the acceptance of this report. 


Upon being asked if he wished to make any re- 
marks bearing upon the subject matter of the formal 
report, Mr. Weyerhaeuser stated that the committee 
had not thought it advisable to solicit contributions for 
the funds during recent months on account of financial 
conditions, but expected soon to be able to take up the 
work again and hoped for a satisfactory response from 
the trade. He stated that the committee would be 
glad to have instructions from the association as to 
the disposition of the bonds remaining in its hands. 
On motion of J. B. White the report was accepted and 
ordered placed on file, after which E. C. Fosburgh 
offered a motion that the committee be authorized to 
turn over the bonds on hand to the Yale Forest School. 
This motion carried unanimously. At this point the 
president called upon Mr. Chapman, one of the faculty 
of the school, who said: 


In representing the Yale Forest School before this asso- 
ciation I do so with hesitancy, because I do not represent 
this fund. The chair of lumbering is occupied by R. C. 
Bryant, who was selected after consultation with the com- 
mittee and who has been in the position two ycars, devot- 
ing his entire time at the school to his courses and instruc- 
tion in lumbering. He deals with no other subject. Our 
faculty consists of five men, Messrs. Graves, Toomey, Bry- 
ant, Hawley and myself. 

I suppose in speaking of education in lumbering the 
thought that would most naturally occur to you is what 
could a man learn about lumbering in a school? None of 
us imagines that a man can learn the lumber business ex- 
cept in the mill, the woods and the office. Then, what func- 
tion can we perform at such a school? What results can 
we produce at the Yale Forest School in connection with the 
use of this fund? Take, for example, the profession of min- 
ing engineer; when the graduate of a school of mines goes 
out, having finished his course, he is not considered a min- 
ing engineer. These young men in recent years have gone 
into the mines and worked as day laborers and eventually 
have made mining engineers of themselves. Education in 
lumbering is a newer thing than mining education and we 
have a great deal to learn, yet there are a couple of things 
that make. it clear that we can do something. If a man 
can go to a school and spend a couple of years and there 
get a lot cf information which has been. carefully prepared 
for him and which will be useful to him in his business 
later on, information which if he did not go to school he 
would have to pick up here and there and perhaps never 
get, it seems as if we might help him along at the school 
by preparing that information for him, without any loss of 
time on his part. That is one thing. 


The Teacher of Lumbering. 


The lectures on lumbering which Mr. Bryant gives dur- 
ing the year: To prepare himself for these lectures Mr. 
Bryant has traveled as much as possible and will continue 
to do so, pe tgp his education to fit himself for this 
work. To talk on lumbering requires more than a knowl- 
edge of the subject itself; it requires a knowledge of how 
to talk that some men who have a most thorough knowledge 
of the business itself do not possess with sufficient training 
to impart information effectively. The man whose business 
it is to instruct the young man gets that training, so that 
he is able to present facts in an orderly way and, conse- 
quently, he can do it better than the man who has devoted 
his entire time to business. Then, too, there is the oppor: 
tunity that we enjoy of showing these people certain things 
about lumbering and showing them so that they can assimi- 
late the information more quickly than if they had to pick 
it up for themselves. ‘That branch of the work we try to 
handle when the men go into the woods in the spring and 
‘are located upon a woods tract in actual operation. The 
Kaul Lumber Company gave us the use of its tract and a 
third of the time put in down there was spent in the mill 
of the company. here is some merit in learning a thin 
under the direction of some one who is fit to teach it, ant 
the time there was put in under Mr. Bryant's direction. 


Education in Woodcraft. 


My own branch of the work is that which fits a man to 
be a woodsman. I attempt to teach something about the 
estimating of timber, the running of lines and the making 
of rough maps, education which the cruiser has to have. 
I myself tried to get this information and went out into 
the woods for it in the old, approved way and finally came 
to the conclusion that life was too short to waste my time 
in such a manner. 

In taking up the work of giving these young men such 











information as possible on timber cruising I had to plan 
how it could best be done. ‘There is where the theoretical 
side comes into play. The business of estimating timber 
as — conducted is to entrust some one to do it who 
has acquired skill in doing the work on account of the 
amount of lumbering experience he has had. The usual 
method is to look around a tract and from your knowledge 
of what similar tracts have cut to guess at its contents. 
There is more to timber cruising than that. A man must 
be able to count trees, to estimate distances by the eye, 
and he must be able to estimate the diameter of a tree and 
tell how many logs are in it. He works from the single 
tree up to the total. Consequently we started out to de- 
termine the stand on certain forties and we measured the 
trees with the calipers and ascertained the number of 
logs. We did this with a number of forties, so that we 
knew the exact contents of each, and then the men were 
required to tally and take the diameter of every tree on the 
forty. Of course they were away off, and we sent them 
out again. ‘This process was continued until they could 
come within 5 to 10 percent of the estimate we had, and 
that took about two weeks. Then they were sent out into 
the other woods for a time, and then brought back into one 
of the test forties to see if they had fallen down. This work 
takes three or four weeks of the course. There are two 
or three other things we attempt to do. First and most im- 
portant is the running of lines and locating. We had a 
good chance to take up this work on the tract of the Kaul 
Lumber Company, which had been surveyed in 1882. A 
man who could find the lines there was a good one. Aside 
from that a man was given some training in the rough 
location of railroad spurs. 

I think these men will make good and valuable men for 
the lumbermen. I believe, although you know more about 
it than I do, that as time goes on the lumbermen will need 
a higher class of woods foremen than they have been able 
to get along with in the past. At present many of our men 
are going fato the Forest Service, in which there is room 
for many more men than the schools can supply. 


The Woodsman’s Moral Welfare. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Chapman’s address Rev. 
Mr. Buswell was given the floor for ten minutes to 
address the convention upon the Welfare work among 
the workers in lumber camps. Mr. Buswell referred 
to the duty of the lumber operators to do what they 
can to raise the moral standard among their woods 
employees and told several stories of experiences tend- 
ing to show that the work he represents is in some 
respects as beneficial to employer as employed. 


Committee Reports. 


The report of the anditing committee was read by 
Secretary Smith, as follows: 


The committee on audit desire to report that they have 
carefully taken up the details of the report of the treasurer, 
which shows the conditions of the finances of this associa- 
tion. The manner in which the report has been submitted, 
audited in accordance with our bylaws, leads us to take 
this opportunity to congratulate the association on the effi- 
ciency of the officers. 

The committee has no recommendations to make. Re- 
spectfully, R. M. Carrier, Chairman. 

C. W. GREER. 
R. A. KeLLoGG. 


This report was accepted and J. B. White next pre- 
sented the report of the committee on credit rating 
work, as follows: 


Your committee beg leave to report that they have in- 
vestigated the affairs of the credit rating department and 
find the same in a very satisfactory and prosperous condi- 
tion, with funds on hand to pay off note of $3,000 maturing 
next Saturday and a sufficient income assured to take care 
of the bonded indebtedness when it matures, three years 
form next July. The business is increasing in volume and 
in useful results and the committee recommend that the 
delegates to this convention do not fail to outline the work 
of the credit rating department at the next meeting of their 
local association and urge the use of the department to all 
of their members, both as to collections and special reports. 
Respectfully submitted, J. B. Wuire, Chairman. 

N. W. McLeop. Georce H. CHAPMAN. 

V. H. BECKMAN. H. M. GRAHAM. 


This report aiso was accepted and ordered placed on 
file. Secretary Smith read a letter from the local 
office of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association inviting delegates at the convention to 
visit the exhibit maintained by that body in the 
Lumber Exchange building. 


Lumber Cut of the Country. 


R. A. Kellogg, of the Forest Service, was the next 
speaker. Mr. Kellogg said: 


When I agreed to take the subject “The Lumber Cut of 
the United States in 1907” at this convention it was with 
the full expectation that the final statement of the Forest 
Service on this subject would be out three or four days ago. 
When. I left Washington last Saturday we had the tabula- 
tions of half of the states finished. The others were doubt- 
less completed Monday night or yesterday and it is expected 
to show a statement giving the lumber cut of the United 
States. I expect to have the figures wired to me today. 

In case you have a session tomorrow I will be able to 
give you these figures then or, otherwise, I can give them to 
you on the lake tomorrow night. You are familiar in a way 
with the statistical work of the government, the work which 
the Forest Service has been carrying on in codéperation with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The meth- 
od of getting the information adopted by the service was 
one that relies solely upon the interest and good will of the 
manufacturers—by correspondence. Many lumbermen shook 
their heads when this method was proposed. They said they 
would be glad to have the information, but did not believe 
the lumbermen would send in the reports. As we and this 
association were a unit in feeling that the information was 
needed we did not hesitate because they told us that we 
could not get it. We compiled a list of the manufacturers 
of lumber and sent them requests to tell us the amount they 
cut during the year. When they did net reply we sent them 
a second and a third request, and when you held your meet- 
ing in St. Louis two years ago we had a preliminary state- 
ment based upon the reports af over 11,000 manufacturers 
out of 25,000 or 30,000 in the United States. 


Getting at More or Less Definite Reports. 


The reports we had received showed that we had inter- 
ested the largest manufacturers in the country, the state- 
ment in 1905 showing a much larger proportion of the total 
cut of the country than the gm a he of mills reporting to 
the total. The next year the tabulation of these figures was 
turned.over to the burean of the census, to be carried on by 
that bureau in coiperation with the Forest Service and the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Warly in 1907 
we got a statement of the lumber cut of-the United States 
in 1906 based upon reports of something over 23,000 lumber 
manufacturers, practically double the number of reports we 
had received before, and the total amount shown then was 
37,500,000,000 feet. So we demonstrated absolutely that 
we had a method of getting an annual yey on the forest 
products of the United States. The work has gone ahead on 
the same general plan, but it has been growing in efficiency 
and in completeness. We have recently had fewer reports 
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to send back and have made over because we could not under- 
stand them. 

The statement which will be issued today will be based 
upon reports from about 30,000 lumber manufacturers and 
that will be pretty complete. This statement which we are 
going to get out is going to contain some surprises for you, 
some features which I shall ask you to help me interpret. 
Our business is to get the figures and it is your part to 
help explain them and to indicate what bearing they have on 
the lumber industry of the country. The method of getting 
the figures has been demonstrated to be right. We can col- 
lect the statistics in this way at less expense than in any 
other: and eventually we shall be able to give a complete 
census of the lumber cut, as complete a one as could be 
compiled by any other method. 


In conclusion Mr. Kellogg touched briefly upon the 
importance of having reports returned to the census 
bureau as promptly as possible in the interest of fresh 
and valuable statistics. : 


Jeopardy of the Right of Injunction. 
Edward Hines, of Chicago, offered a resolution, which 
he said covered an important and urgent matter, and of 
which he asked unanimous adoption, as follows: 


Resolved, That this association learn with profound sur- 
prise that the resolutions committee of the National Re- 
publican Convention are considering the adoption of the 
anti-injunction plank in its platform. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association unanimously protests 
against such action as an insult to the intelligence of the 
American people and the integrity of our courts and if 
adopted would remove the last prop to the protection of 
life and property in this country. 

Also that this association represents lumber manufacturers 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, from Canada to the 
Gulf. 


Speaking on the resolution E. C. Fosburgh said that 
this was one of the most vital matters before the 
country today. W. B. Stillwell also spoke in behalf 
of the resolution. The National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, he said, represents the second indus- 
try in the country at the present time, giving first 
place only to agricultare, and he felt that the lumber 
manufacturers of the United States should make unani- 
mous and earnest protest against the proposed action 
of the republican convention. Upon being put to a 
rising vote the resolution carried unanimously, and the 
secretary was instructed to prepare and send to the 
proper committee of the convention a telegram contain- 
ing the resolution just passed. 


Resolutions. 


The committee on resolutions next presented its re- 
port, as follows: 


Your committee on resolutions beg leave to submit the 
following report: 

Referring to communication under date of June 11 from 
Mr. R. 8S. Kellogg, chief of the forestry department of the 
United States: Would recommend that associations affiliated 
with this body be requested to furnish such samples of the 
various woods as they are able to and to encourage the ad- 
vertisement of our American woods abroad. 

Your committee most heartily indorse the able paper read 
by Capt. J. B. White at our meeting yesterday, and further 
recommend that our secretary be instructed to have Captain 
White's paper printed and copy of same furnished to the 
forestry department and distributed generally among our 
different associations. 

Your committee further recommend that a standing com- 
mittee, composed of one member from each of our afliliated 
associations, be appointed, to be known as the committee 
for the conservation of our forests, said committee to act 
in conjunction with the forestry department. 

We further recommend that the sessions of this commit- 
tee be held in Washington city, at such times as the com- 
mittee may deem necessary. Any expense which may be 
deemed necessary in connection with their work we recom- 
mend shall be paid out of the funds of the association. 

Your committee further recommend that the paper to be 
read by Mr. Kellogg, of the forestry department, be printed 
and circulated among our different affiliated associations, 
and that the thanks of this association be extended to Mr. 
Kellogg and his department for the valuable service ren- 
dered to the lumber industry. 

Your committee further recommend that Capt. J. B. White 
be requested to prepare suitable resolutions expressing the 
appreciation of the national-association to the citizens of 
Minneapolis for the og! courtesies so teen A extended 
to our members during their sojourn in Minneapolis. 








These resolutions were adopted without dissenting 
vote. Referring to his selection to draft resolutions 
of thanks Captain White expressed a sense of his inabil- 
ity to convey appropriately the thanks of the associ- 
ation and himself to the hosts, including the lumber- 
men of Minneapolis and St. Paul and the pine and 
hemlock associations. 


Power for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Victor H. Beckman called attention to the fact that 
no resolution had been presented indorsing the recom- 
mendation that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be given authority to pass upon proposed increases in 
freight rates, and that the Pacific coast delegates 
would like to see the association go on record in this 
matter; that an advance of 25 percent in their rates 
had resulted in the closing down of 500 mills and 
throwing many thousands of men out of employment 
and that the traffic managers of the Harriman and Hill 
lines have admitted that they made a mistake. Con- 
sequently he urged that a resolution be adopted along 
the lines suggested. President Irvine asked Mr. 
Beckman to prepare such a resolution and submit it 
to the committee on resolutions. 

Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the Northern Pine Associ- 
ation, was given the floor to make announcements re- 
lating to the program of entertainment for the day 
and at the close of his remarks was heartily applauded. 

The Far West in 1909. 


The next topic for consideration was the selection 
of a place for the next annual meeting. Secretary 
Smith read a letter from the officials of the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacifie Exposition Company urging the associ- 
ation to visit Seattle on the occasion of its next con- 
vention, which would occur while the exposition was 
open. After the reading of this letter Mr. Beckman 
took the floor, in the absence, he said, of the official 
erator of his delegation, R. L. McCormick, to urge the 


convention to consider the claims of Seattle and the 
Pacific coast to the right to entertain the next annual. 
Mr. Beckman painted a vivid picture of the beauties 
of Seattle and the Coast and the many attractions 
they have to offer, not only in the way of entertain- 
ment but also by way of education in the lumber busi- 
ness, which is not complete without a knowledge of 
how lumbering is conducted in the far west. Mr. 
Beckman was armed with letters of invitation from 
the governors of Oregon and Washington, the Oregon 
& Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange, Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, Astoria Chamber of Commerce, 
Shingle Mills Bureau and other organizations which he 
delivered to the secretary for the files of the associ- 
ation. 

The following letter was read by Victor H. Beckman: 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 9, 1908.—National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, George K. Smith, secretary, St. Louis, 
Mo.: Dear Sir—You are cordially invited to hold your 1909 
meeting in Seattle, Wash. The Alaska-Yukon Pacific Ex- 
position will open its gates on June 1 and continue until 
October 15 of that year. It will be international in so far 
as the countries bordering on the Pacific will participate, 
and in it the resources, progress and civilization of the 
orient and occident will meet. ' 

Seattle is a city of upwards of 275,000, progressing and 
growing, located, with regard to natural scenery and sur- 
roundings, as are few cities of the world. The climatic 
conditions .at that season of the year are ideal and we be- 
lieve that a meeting here would prove a pleasure to your 
members. We shall be glad to tender you the use of the 
magnificent auditorium, now being erected on the exposi- 
tion grounds, for your meetings, if desired. 

We have the honor to be, yours very truly, 

E. CHILBERG, President. 
W. M. SHEFFIELD, Secretary. 

Mr. Stillwell offered a motion that the association 
recommend to the board of governors that the invita- 
tion of Tacoma be accepted. It was carried unani- 
mously. R. A. Keilogg then presented an invitation to 
the association to stop off at Spokane on the way west 
and A. B. Wastell offered a hearty welcome from Port- 
land, the metropolis, he said, of the state containing 
the largest stand of timber of any in the Union. 


Election of Officers. 


The association now having come to the order of 
election of officers President Irvine appointed as a 
nominating committee Edward Hines, E. C. Fosburgh 
and W. C. Miles, to present nominations for president, 
vice president and treasurer, and a recess was taken 
for ten minutes, until the committee should have its 
report ready. When the report was presented it was 
adopted unanimously, after which the association pro- 
ceeded to the nomination and election of members of 
the board of governors, one being elected for each 
association represented. The result of the election of 
officers and members of the board was as follows: 

R. A. Long, president, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. G. Griggs, vice president, Tacoma, Wash. 

J. A. Freeman, treasurer, St. Louis, Mo. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS. 


George H. Chapman, Stanley, 
H. M. Graham, Brinson, Ga. Wis. 
EK. C. Fosburgh, Norfolk, Va. W. C. Miles, Globe, Wash. 
J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. R. H. Pardoe, Wausau, Wis. 
Edward Hines, Chicago, Ill. R. H. Downman, New Orleans, 
John B. Ransom, Nashville, La. 
‘Tenn. William Deary, Potlatch, Ida. 
J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, William Irvine (ex officio), 
Wash. Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Resolutions and Thanks. 


The committee on resolutions offered a_ supple- 
mentary report in line with Mr. Beckham’s suggestion, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation do hereby urge Congress to enact an amendment to 
the interstate commerce act whereby the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may, at its discretion, upon proper com- 
plaint, suspend and investigate advances in freight rates as 
to their reasonableness, before they become effective. 

E. C. FospurGuH, F. H. PARDOB, 
WILLIAM B. STILLWELL, Vv. H. BECKMAN, 
JoHN A. BRUCE, W. C. MILEs, 
R. M. CARRIER, B. R. LEwIs. 


This resolution was adopted without dissent. 

On behalf of the Forest Service and himself Mr. 
Kellogg took oceasion to thank the association and 
express appreciation because of the appointiaent of a 
standing committee on forest conservation. He re- 
ferred to the difficulties in the way of the conserva- 
tion of timber as a business proposition—the danger of 
fire and unfair taxation—saying that the Service had 
found a solution of the fire question and that it would 
use its influence and lend its assistance in an effort 
to solve the question of taxation, although purely a 
state affair. 

J. B. White in a graceful ex tempore speech presented 
a resolution of thanks for the entertainment provided 
the delegates during their stay in the city, as follows: 

Mr. President, when I was appointed on the committee to 
prepare a resolution thanking the good people of Minne- 
apolis for their warm and generous hospitality I expected 
to have a little time for preparation. I now understand a 
motion to adjourn is in order and there will be no meeting 
tomorrow. I want to 

Resolve, That the promise of the good mayor of Minne- 
apolis has been more than fulfilled and that the warm, 
hearty hospitality, the generous kindness that has been 
shown to us here, the spirit of Minneapolis that has been 
ours to enjoy, mean that this is a red letter day in the 
history of this association, and that we shall carry with us 
the fondest memories of this meeting here, where we have 
been so generously and royally entertained. This does not 
express in full the feelings of the one who has been assigned 
the duty of making this motion, because I cannot find proper 
words to express our appreciation, but I offer this resolu- 
tion in the manner in which I have dictated it and hope that 
the stenographer will round it out in proper form. 


This resolution was adopted by rising vote, after 
which, the business before the convention having been 
completed, adjournment was taken, sine die. 


Action of the Governors. 


After the close of the convention the board of gov- 
ernors met and took action in accordance with a reso 
lution passed during the meeting, fixing the place of 
the next convention at Seattle. Secretary George K. 
Smith was reélected and it was ordered that a copy of 
the antiinjunction resolution passed by the meeting be 
sent to the democratic convention at Denver. 


Entertainment. 


Tuesday evening the lumbermen of the city in 
their automobiles took the party for a long run south 
west of Minneapolis, visiting the Lake of the Isles and 
Calhoun, Harriet and Amelia lakes and Minnehaha falls 
by way of Minnehaha drive, where they enjoyed on¢ 
of the greatest scenic attractions of the northwest. 
After luncheon Wednesday another automobile party 
was organized by the local lumbermen and a visit pai 
to St. Paul, where the new statehouse was inspected, 
the party being taken in charge of a guide wh 
showed them through the new building, one of the 
most remarkable and architecturally magnificent struc 
tures in the United States. 

Thursday evening C. J. Flack, of Kansas City, deliv 
ered his famous lecture on redwood, illustrated wit! 
moving pictures, in the assembly room of the Plaza 
hotel, tendering an interesting discourse on logging 
and manufacture. He was followed by R. S. Kellogg, ot 
the Forest Service, who delivered the statement of th 
cut of lumber in the United States during 1907, just re 
ceived by him from the Forest Service, as follows: 
PRODUCTION OF LUMBER BY STATES, 1907 AND 1906. 


Based upon reports from 28,850 mills in 1907 and 22,398 
mills in 1906. : 








: Percent 
1907, 1906, increase 

_ STaTE— M feet. M feet. or decrease. 
United States ...... 40,256,154 37,550,736 + 7.2 
Washington ........ 3,777,606 4,305,053 2.3 
Sr ee 2,972,119 2,796,395 
po). EE 2,003,279 2,331,305 
eS 2,094,485 1,840,250 
EE canes enlaces 1,827,685 2,094,279 
PO EE 1,988,504 1,839,368 
eer 1,660,716 1,794,144 
ME a nies 6 6 0b008 5 (B) 1,741,473 
Pennsylvania ....... 1,734,729 1,620,881 
ieee prgereessr 1,635,563 1,604,894 
North Carolina...... 1,622,387 1,222,974 
California é é 1,348,559 
Virginia 1,063,241 
West Virginia 976,17 
Alabama 1,009,783 
Maine 1,088,747 
Kentucky 661,299 
Tennessee 634,587 
Georgia 831,675 
New York 810,949 
Florida §88,137 
South Carolina B) 566,928 
New Hampshire..... 754,023 539,259 
WEE S46 h 6.5 cys2 oad 547,796 507,084 
SE hia u.04 36 0 wud 529,087 438,775 
er ee 504,790 447,808 
See ee 513,788 418,944 
Massachusetts ...... 364,231 354,483 
ea eae (B) 329,422 
eae 343,814 328,727 
eee 213,786 219,098 
0 ere 144,271 163,747 
ae ee 141,317 141,374 
OCRIGMOMR 25 6.00 ccc 140,015 49,737 
Connecticut ........ 140,011 124,880 
oS eee 134,239 110,212 
New Mexico......... 113,204 103,079 
aera 72,134 56,960 
ee a 50,892 44,487 
2. ee 39,942 36,253 
South Dakota....... 34,841 22,634 
Rhode Island. 32,855 21,528 
Wyoming ne ( 13,213 
. _. (Aare (B) 7,768 
All others (Kansas, 

Nebraska and Ne- 

WE a8 en 6.05406. 65 (B) 170 


(A) -Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 

(B) Separate figures for these states not available. 

+ Increase. 

— Decrease. 

[Not included in above are reports from delinquent mills 
of Washington, forwarded by Victor H. Beckman, but not 
received, amounting to nearly 300,000,000 feet. Their totals 
would increase the total that much and lessen the percent of 
decrease. } 


Mr. Kellogg read the tables with running comments 
thereon. He predicted that the figures for 1907 would 
be the largest ever reported for the United States, for 
the deerease for 1908 will probably not be made up in 
future years. Consequently the per capita consumption 
will have to decrease hereafter instead of increase, as 
had been the rule in former years’ comparisons. 


THURSDAY NIGHT’S FESTIVITIES. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


Spring Park, MINN., June 18.—Delegates to the con 
vention and their ladies were organized into parties this 
morning and were escorted to the mills of the Northlan« 
Lumber Company and to the magnificent art gallerie: 
of T. B. Walker. At both places they were the recip 
ients of marked attention and courtesies. 

At 2:30 this afternoon in specially chartered electri: 
cars the delegates were taken to Lake Minnetonka, wher: 
they boarded the steamer Excelsior for a three and 3 
half hours’ trip around the lake. They were disem 
barked at the Lafayette Club, near Minnetonka Beach, 
where a banquet will be served them at 7 o’clock this 
evening. The speakers at the banquet will be E. ( 
Fosburgh, of Norfolk, Va.; W. ©. Miles, of Globe, 
Wash.; John A. Bruce, Strader, La.; M. H. McCarthy, 
Dubuque, Iowa; John W. Barry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Leonard Bronson, Chicago; Mayor Haynes, of Minne- 
apolis; Mayor Lawler, of St. Paul, and possibly Presi- 
dent Northrup, of the University of Minnesota. Gov- 
ernor Johnson may attend. 

The retail delegates to the conference on trade ethics 
have been in executive session in Minneapolis for two 

(Concluded on Page 54.) 
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At the Thursday afternoon session of the eleventh 
annual convention of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, held at Milwaukee, Wis., last week, a par- 
tial report of which appeared in last week’s issue of the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN, the committee upon water- 
ways, of which C. H. Liebke is chairman, presented its 
eport, which was read by acting Secretary Vinnedge, 
‘lr. Liebke not being present, as follows: 


In the last several years the people of the United States 
have been most actively interested and engaged in the im- 
provement of our waterways system and especially has this 
agitation been great in the last two houses of Congress. 
The President of the United States sent a special message to 
ihe Sixtieth Congress urging appropriation to make neces- 
sary improvements of the Mississippi valley navigable 
waters and an inland waterways commission was appointed 
by the President to investigate and offer a plan of relief of 
this freight tratlic congestion. 

At the second and last convention of the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf Deep Waterway Association, held at Memphis, Tenn., 
October 4 and 5, 1907, the President of the United States 
and the members of the inland waterways commission ap- 
pointed by him attended this convention—they making an 
inspection trip by boat down the Mississippi river from 
Keokuk, Iowa. ‘There were also in attendance at this con- 
vention gevernors from twenty states. More than 2,500 
delegates were in attendance at this convention. 

I am informed that the next legislature of Illinois will 
more than likely pass an act appropriating $20,000,000 
toward building their end of the canal, and when that is 
done there should be no difficulty to push through Congress 
the $50,000,000 appropriation asked for in $10,000,000 in- 
stalments for five years. 

I wish to urge upon this convention the adoption of reso- 
lutions and’ individual application to our representatives 
in Congress by members of this association for appropria- 
tion for waterway improvement of $50,000,000 in five yearly 
instalments of $10,000,000 each. I would suggest that each 
member of this association write his representatives and 
senators in Congress, urging active support of the next 
waterway improvement appropriation bill, which will be 
presented to the sixty-first Congress. Delegates should be 
appointed from this convention to the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Deep Waterway Association to be held in Chicago, October 
7. 8 and 9 of this year, and I desire to place this sugges- 
tion in the form of a motion for the appointment by the 
president of this association of five to ten delegates to the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf convention to be held in Chicago. 


The committee on inspection rules presented its report, 
which was read by Chairman J. M. Pritchard and ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. Copies of the recom- 
mendations of the committee were distributed to all 
members present and the matter was held over for con- 
sideration at Friday’s session. 

The third session was called to order at 11 a. m. 
Friday by President W. H. Russe. The first order of 
business was the presentation of the report of a com- 
mittee which had been appointed the previous day to 
consider the recommendations and suggestions contained 
in the addresses and reports of the officers of the 
association. This report was as follows: 


Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports. 

Your committee, appointed to consider officers’ reports, 
find but one recommendation in the report of the president, 
that the inspection rules committee’s report be adopted as 
read, and your committee concur in this recommendation of 
the president. 

Your committee have considered the recommendation made 
by Secretary Fish, to the effect that a bureau of informa- 
tion be established, to consist of members to be appointed 
by the president and to work in connection with the secre- 
tayy, for the purpose of obtaining a list of the names of 
various consumers of lumber and getting reports relating 
to claims concerning their conduct and information which 
would be of interest to shippers. Your committee concur in 
this recommendation of the secretary and recommend that 
such a bureau of information be established. 

EDWARD BucKLeEy, Chairman. 
J. W. THOMPSON. 
HENRY MALEY. 


This report was received and ordered placed on file 
and the convention thereupon proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the report of the inspection committee, 
which had been~ presented the preceding day and held 
over for consideration. The latter committee’s report is 
here given: 

Inspection Committee Report. 


Merely to recall to your minds something of the duties 
of the inspection rules committee, I will state that by 
order of the executive committee all questions relating to 
the interpretation of the inspection rules are referred to this 
committee, and replies to these inquires are made by its 
chairman. All resolutions from organized bodies, and let- 
ters from members and others, in any way pertaining to 
the rules, are referred to this committee for consideration, 
as all recommendations for amerdments or additions to the 
rules must finally come from the inspecting rules committee. 

December 1, 1907, the rules as revised at Atlantic City 
went into effect, which unfortunately was on the heels of 
the most peculiar panic that ever afflicted our country. 
Many orders were canceled, most mills were shut down, 
and business generally was practically at a standstill; but 
troubles of this nature did not compass all the worries 
of the lumbermen, for in times of dull trade inspection is 
most critical. 

A uniform set of inspection rules is unquestionably the 
greatest need of the hardwood trade, and the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association has made so much progress 
toward this end that uniformity is now practically an estab- 
lished fact. It has been made clear to the committee that 
too much stress can be laid on the importance of certain 
rules which are only adapted to certain local requirements, 
and which can not be whoily applied in a scheme for rules 
of a national and international scope. These conditions 
have been met as nearly as possible and it ought not to be 
a great hardship on our members to care for some special 
conditions by special agreement, since it must be remem- 
bered that it was only a few years ago that practically all 
transactions in lumber were made a matter of special con- 
tract, for before the existence of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association there were no recognized standard 
rules governing inspection. The rules are oftentimes un- 
reasonably criticised and fauits are found which justly be- 
long elsewhere. We do not want to give the impression, 
however, that criticism of the rules is not welcome—honest 
criticism is invited—for it is through this method that we 
may obtain perfection or as nearly so as possible. 

All communications received by the committee have had 
careful consideration, and many valuable and helpful sug- 
gestions obtained, and in our deliberations, we have been 
guided by what seemed to us to be for the best interests of 


FINAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


Deep Waterway Indorsement—Rules of Inspection Modified—Rate Advances Scored—tThe Election—Entertainment. 


the National Hardwood Lumber Association, and the trade 
as a whole. 
Conference on Grading Wagon Material. 

In September, 1907, the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation received a communication from the National Wagon 
Manufacturers’ Association relating to the adoption of rules 
for grading wagon material. This communication was re- 
ferred to the inspection rules committee by the executive 
committee with instructions to arrange a conference with 
representatives of this organization. Pursuant to instruc- 
tions a conference with a committee representing the Na- 
tional Wegon Manufacturers’ Association was held at our 
association headquarters in Chicago, December 18, 1907; as 
a result of this meeting a special committee was appointed 
to work out the details and draft a set of rules for grad- 
ing wagon stock to be presented to both associations for 
approval. The following persons were appointed on that 
committee to represent the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association: J. 8. Houston, F. 8. Hendrickson, J. H. West, 
F. A. Curtis, J. M. Pritchard, chairman. 

The following persons were named as representatives of 
the National Wagon Manufacturers’ Association: J. L. 
Moore, J. F. Blocki, Adolph Schutler, E. W. McCullough, 
secretary. 

This special committee met at our association offices in 
Chicago, March 20 and 21 last. Professor Hatt and Mr. 
Cline, of the forestry department of the national govern- 
ment, were present by invitation and explained tests of 
wagon material made at Purdue fiiniversity, which informa- 
tion was very valuable to the committee in its deliberations. 

The rules previously suggested by the National Wagon 
Manufacturers’ Association were then taken up and a con- 
clusion reached that they should be modified, and the defects 
objected to in grading the various parts should be outlined 
as specifically as possible. Along these lines the committee 
worked until the afternoon of the 21st, when the following 
rules were formulated, and the same have the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the special committee for adoption by both 
associations. 

These rules were unanimously approved by the inspection 
rules committee at a meeting held in Chicago May 14 last, 





OLIVER O. AGLER, OF CHICAGO; 
President National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


with the following paragraph added: “These rules to apply 
in grading other hardwoods manufactured for wagon mate- 
rial.” 


Your inspection rules committee recommends the adoption 
of the following rules for grading wagon material: 


AXLES. 


Grapre.—Live tough black or shell bark hickory, cut 6 
feet in length to include all the clear and perfect stock. De- 
fects as follows admissible : 

STain.—Penetrating not more than 1-16 inch and which 
has not developed into a rotting condition. 

Knots.—Four sound pin knots not exceeding % inch in 
diameter, or two sound knots % inch in diameter, near the 
center line longitudinally on top or side, and not over 12 
inches of center or within 6 inches of ends. Knots (except 
pin knots) not to be closer than 12 inches apart. 

SpLits.—On either end, extending not more than 6 inches 
in axle or 3 inches on both ends. 

Season CHECKS.—Not more than % inch deep and not 
more than 12 inches long. 

HEARTS OR HEART RINGS.—None. 

SHAKES.—That will plane out with % inch cut. 

Worm Hoes anp GruB Ho.tes.—Not more than two pin 
worm holes not nearer than 6 inches to each other. Not 
more than two grub holes that will penetrate more than 6 
inches at either end of the piece. 

Birp Pecxs.—Bird pecks allowed if sound, or if unsound 
part is not to exceed % inch in diameter and not over 4 
inch in depth. 

Wanp.— Axles with wane will be measured excluding the 
wane. 

Sap.—Bright sap considered no defect. 

Grain.—Grain can cross 3 inches in entire length of axle. 

DEFECTS RPMOVABLE.—If defects not admitted can be cut 
out so as to reduce axle to a smaller size used and ordered 
by the buyer, it shall be so inspected. 

“Hewn axles shall be measured to square to the size they 
are ordered. 

Defects at ends of axles what will admit of piece working 
5 feet 6 inches long will be admitted. 


BOLSTERS. 


GRrapE.—To be cut from good, tough, straight grained oak 
or hickory (when oak is specified it will be understood as 
being white or red oak) suitable for wagon material. To be 
clear and perfect stock, excepting the following defects, which 

rill be adimissible : 

we Srarn.—Penetrating not more than 1-16 inch, and which 
s 7s no signs of rot. 

“ie sound knot not over % inch in diameter, not 
more than 12 inches from the center of the piece, or three 
sound pin knots not exceeding % inch diameter located in 
same a 

SpLiItTs.—None. 

SEASON CHECKS.—Not more than % inch deep, nor more 
than 12 — yarn 

rt Rines.—None. 

aeennia --3¢ they can be planed out with % inch cut. 

Worm Hotes.—Not more than six pin worm holes in a 
bolster, these holes not to be in clusters of more than three 


holes 6 inches apart. 


Brrp Pecks.—Allowed if sound. 

WaANE.—Will be measured excluding the wane. 

Sap.—Bright sap accepted. 

GRaIn.—-Grain can cross 2 inches in length of bolster as 
maximum. 

DEFRCTS RPMOVABLE.—If defects not admitted can be cut 
out so as to reduce bolster to a smaller size used and or- 
dered by the buyer, it shall be so inspected. 

SANDBOARDS. 


GrapE.—To be cut from good, tough, straight grained oak 
or hickory (when oak is specified it will be understood as 
being white or red oak) suitable for wagon material. To be 
clear and perfect stock, excepting the following defects, 
which will be admissible : 

STAIN.—Penetrating not more than 1-16 inch, and which 
shows no signs of rot. 

KNoTs.—One sound knot not over % inch in diameter, not 
more than 12 inches from the center of the piece, or three 
sound pin knots not exceeding 4 inch diameter, located in 
same manner. 

SPLits.—None. 

SEASON CHECKS.—Not more than % inch deep nor more 
than 12 inches long. 

Heart Rines.—None. 

SHAKES.—If they can be planed out with % inch cut. 

Worm Ho.es.—Not more than six pin worm holes in a 
sandboard, these holes not to be in dusters of more than 
three holes 6 inches apart. 

BirD Prcks.—Allowed if sound. 

WANE.—WIiIIl be measured excluding the wane. 

Sap.—Bright sap accepted. 

GraAIN.—Grain can cross 2 inches in length of sandboard 
as maximum. 

Derects REMOVABLE.—If defects not admitted can be cut 
out so as to reduce sandboard to a smaller size used and 
ordered by the buyer, it shall be so inspected. 

REACHES. 

GraDE.—To be cut from good, tough, straight grained oak 
or hickory (when oak is specified it will be understood-as 
being white or red oak) suitable for wagon material. To be 
clear and perfect stock, free from knots, splits, hearts, grub 
holes, heart rings, shakes, bird pecks or wane. Bright sap 
accepted. “The following defects will be admitted: 

STain.—Penetrating not more than 1-16 inch, and which 
shows no signs of rot. 

SEASON CHBPCKS.—Not over 4 inch deep or 12 inches long. 

Worm Ho.ps.—Not more than six pin worm holes in a 
reach, these holes not to be in clusters of more than three 
holes 6 inches apart. 

POLES. 


GrappE.—To be cut from good, tough, straight grained oak 
or hickory (when oak is specified it will be understood as 
being white or red oak) suitable for wagon material. To be 
clear and perfect stock, free from knots, splits, hearts, grub 
holes, heart rings, shakes or bird pecks. Bright sap accepted. 
The following defects will be admitted: 

STain.—Penetrating not more than 1-16 inch, and which 
showns no signs of rot. 

SEASON CHECKS.—Not over 4 inch deep or 12 inches long. 

Worm HoLes.—Not more than six pin worm holes in a 
pole, these holes not to be in clusters of more than three 
holes 6 inches apart. 





EVENERS. 
GkaDE.—To be cut from good, tough, straight grained hick- 
ory suitable for wagon material. To be clear and perfect 


stock, free from knots, splits, hearts, grub holes, heart rings, 
shakes, worm holes or wane. The following defects are ad- 
missible : 

Srain.—Penetrating not more than 1-16 inch, and which 
shows no signs of rot. 

SEASON CHECKS.—Not over \% inch deep or 12 inches long. 

Worm Ho.es.—None. 

Bricut Sap.—No objection. 

Birp Pecks.—Sound bird pecks admitted. 

SAWED FELLOES. 

Grape.—Sound white or red oak, free from knots and all 
other defects, except that 1-16 inch stain will be allowed if 
said stain shows no signs of rot. Must be manufactured 
so that grain will run straight through center of each piece. 
Cut full sizes and proper circles. 

NO. 2 GRADE. 

Note.—This grade is intended to include such stock as can 
not be accepted under No. 1 or “‘wagonmaker’s grade,” yet 
is satisfactory to those using a lower grade. 

AXLES. 

GraDe.—To be cut 6 feet in length from live black or shell- 
bark hickory. Defects as follows admissible : 

Srain.—Sound stain accepted. 

Knors.—Not to exceed three sound 14-inch knots, or their 
equivalent in smaller knots. 

SpLits.—On either end, extending not more than 6 inches 
in axle or 3 inches on both ends. 

SEASON CHECKS<—No objection. 

HEARTS OR HEART RINGS —Not allowed. 

SHAKES.—That will plane out with % inch cut. 

Worm HOoLes.—No objection, except the powder post worm. 

Birp Pecks.—No objection. 

Wane.—-One-inch wane allowed. 

Gratn.—Grain can cross in not less than 4 feet. 

Derects REMOVABLE.—Any defects not admitted that can 
be cut out so as to reduce axle to a smaller size used and 
ordered by the buyer, it shall be so inspected. 

Hewn axles shall be measured to square to the size they 
are ordered. 

Defects at ends of axles that will admit working 5 feet 6 
inches to be accepted. 

The importance of these rules to the trade will be appre- 
ciated when we consider that to the present time there are 
no standard rules for grading wagon material. These rules 
standardize the sizes of the various parts, and are very 
specific in describing the grades and their adoption by our 
ascociation and will be of inestimable value to the manu- 
facturers and buyers interested in this important branch 
of the hardwood trade. 

For these rules, as read, special credit is due the persons 
named to represent the National Wagon Manufacturers’ 
Association, and to Messrs. Curtis, Houston, West and Hen- 
drickson; and I want io add that during the preliminary 
discussions a broad minded spirit of fairness was manifested 
on both sides, which is encouraging to all interested in uni- 
form inspection. 

At a meeting of the inspection rules committee held in 
Chicago May 14 and 15 last, the following communications 
were referred to the committee by the executive committee, 
namely, a report from the committee appointed by the 
president to meet various eastern wholesalesand retail asso- 
ciations in New York. This report also contained a are 
from Philadelphia and other eastern markets. The Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Exchange, the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club and the Memphis Lumbermen's Club. Verbal reports 
were heard from St. Louis, Wisconsin, Indiana and Michigan, 
and many letters from the membership also were received. 

After due and careful consideration of all these reports 
and communications on ey 14 and 15, and at subsequent 
meetings, the inspection rules committee submit the follow- 
ing recommendations for your approval and adoption; and 

recommend that after their adoption, the rules be not sub- 
jected to frequent changes. 
INSPECTION RULES COMMITTEE, 
J. M. PritcuHarp, Chairman. 
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Recommendations of Inspection Rules Committee. 


1. Paragraph 4, page 9, substitute the following: “Lum- 
ber should be properly manufactured, of good average widths 
and lengths, and must be of standard thicknesses when ship- 
ping dry. It should have rallel edges and all ragged and 
bad ends must be trimmed off. Tapering lumber in stand- 
ard lengths must be measured one-third the length of the 
piece from the narrow end.” 

2. Page 9, paragraph 6, change to réad as follows: ‘Frac- 
tions of over one-half foot, as shown on the board rule, 
must be counted up to the next higher figure; fractions of 
exactly one-half foot and less, as shown on the board rule, 
must be counted back to the next lower figure.” 

3. Page 9, paragraph 8, substitute the following: “All 
lumber of standard grades and thicknesses must be tallied 
face or surface measure, and this tally will be the number 
of feet, board measure, of 1 inch lumber. If the lumber is 
thicker than 1 inch, then the tally so obtained must be 
multiplied by the thickness as expressed in inches and frac- 
tions of an inch. All lumber less than 1 inch thick must 
be counted face measure.” 

4. Page 10, paragraphs 3 and 4, substitute the following: 
“In the grade of No. 1 common no piece shall contain heart 
to_exceed one-half its length in the aggregate. 

“In the grade of No. 2 common, no piece shall contain 
heart to exceed three-fourths its length in the aggregate.” 

5. Page 10, under caption “Standard Grades,” add a 
paragraph : 

“The percentage of firsts in the combined grade of firsts 
and seconds in the various woods shall be as follows: 

Poplar, not less than 50 percent. 

Tupelo, plain and quartered sycamore, white ash, plain 
oak, chestnut, red gum, sap gum and cottonwood, not less 
than 33%, percent. f 

Birch, black ash, maple and basswood, not less than 20 

yercent. 
: Quartered oak, cherry, beech and soft elm, not less than 
25 percent. 

Butternut, not less than 10 percent. 

African mahogany, not less than 35 percent; Mexican 
mahogany, 40 percent. 

Cuban mahcgany, 33% percent.” J 

6. Page 11, under caption “Standard Defects,” add the fol- 
lowing note: 

“Bright sap is no defect unless so stated under caption 


of the respective woods.” 
7. Page 11, under caption “Explanations,” paragrapn 2, 
substitute the following: “The term ‘clear face cutting’ 


as used in these rules applies only to the description of the 
eutting, and means a cutting having one face clear and 
the reverse face sound. The clear face of cutting is deter- 
mined from the poor side of the piece of lumber.” 

8. Under caption “Squares,” page 13, substitute the name 
“firsts and seconds” for No. 1, and “No. 1 common” for No. 2. 

9. Page 13, under caption “Maple Step Plank,” eliminate 
the word ‘“‘maple.” / 

10. Page 13, under caption “Strip Inspection,” add para- 
zraph : 

' inspection must be made from the good face of the piece.” 

11. Page 14, paragraph 5, substitute the following: “Clear 
cherry strips grade as above, excepting that no sap is ad- 
mitted on the face side of the piece. Clear plain 
and quartered oak strips grade as above, excepting that 
2% and 3-inch pieces will admit of % inch of bright sap, 
314, 4 and 4%-inch pieces will admit of % inch of bright 
sap, and 5 and 5%-inch pieces will admit of 1 inch of bright 
sap, on the face side.” 

12. Page 14, add paragraph : 

“In the grade of No. 1 common strips bright sap is no 
defect in plain and quartered oak.” 

13. Page 15. Eliminate the paragraph referring to the 
inspection of lumber for specific purposes. 

14. Page 16. Butternut to be taken from this group and 
placed with walnut. 

15. Page 16, caption “Firsts,” line three, omit the word 
twelve and substitute the word ten. This to apply to firsts 
in all words. Under caption “Seconds,” substitute the fol- 
lowing, which is to apply to all woods where firsts and 
seconds is based on surface measure: 

Six feet. surface measure, one standard defect or its 
equivalent. 

Nine feet surface measure, two standard defects or their 
equivalent. 

Thirteen feet surface measure, three standard defects or 
their equivalent. 

Highteen feet and over surface measure, four standard de- 
fects or their equivalent. } 

16. Page 16, under caption “No. 1 Commons,” substitute 
the following: 

“No. 1 commons must be 3 inches and over wide, 4 feet 
and over long. Pieces 4 and 5 feet long must be clear. 
Pieces 3 and 4 inches wide, 6 and 7 feet long, must be clear ; 
pieces 3 and 4 inches wide, 8 to 11 feet long, must work 
two-thirds clear face in not over two pieces; pieces 3 and 
4 inches wide, 12 feet and over long, must work two-thirds 
clear face in not over three pieces. No piece of cutting to 
be less than 2 feet long by the full width of the piece.” 

“Pieces 5 inches and over wide, 6 to 11 feet long, must 
work two-thirds clear face in not over two pieces; 12 feet 
and over long, must work two-thirds clear face in not over 
three pieces.” : 

“No piece of cutting corsidered which is less than 4 inches 
wide and 2 feet long, or 3 inches wide and 3 feet long. Not 
over 10 percent of 4, 5, 6 and 7 feet lengths admitted in 
this grade.” 

The above paragraph to be substituted for all woods for 
the grade of No. 1 common, where the lengths are 4 feet and 
over long. 

17. Page 17, under caption “No. 2 Commons,” add: “There 
shall not be to exceed 10 percent of 4 and 5 feet lengths. 
This to apply to all grades of No. 2 common where the 
ae are 4 feet and over long, excepting mahogany and 
walnut.” 

18. Page 20, under caption “Cherry,” pence 3, add the 
following words: “In the grade of firsts and seconds.” 

19. Page 21, under caption “Cherry,” in No. 1 commons 
eliminate the paragraph, *“There is no restriction as to heart 
in No. 1 commons.” Add to description of cuttings in No. 
1 common, as follows: “Each Bynes of cutting must have 
one clear face and not to exceed one-half bright sap in the 
aggregate on the reverse side.” 

20. Page 21, under the caption “No. 2 Common,” add: 
“Bright sap no defect on the reverse side of cutting.” 

21. Page 23, under caption “Wormy,” eliminate present 
rule and substitute the following: ‘‘Wormy chestnut to be 
4 inches and over wide, 6 to 16 feet long. Worm holes 
admitted in this grade without limit, but aside from worm 
holes the piece must cut two-thirds sound. Description of 
cut and cuttings to be the same as in the grade of No. 1 
common, except to read “34 sound” instead of “% clear.” 

22. Page 29, under caption “Mexican and African Ma- 
hogany,” in No. 2 common, description of cuttings should 
read: . “No piece of cutting to be considered which is less 
than 3 inches wide and 2 feet long.” 

23. Page 33, under caption, “Quarter Sawn Red and White 
Oak,” eliminate entirely paragraph 6, which reads: ‘15 per- 
cent may be 1-16 inch scant om heart edge, provided sap 
edge is full thickness.” hap " 

24. Page 35, paragraph 2, su ite the following: 
“Pieces 13 inches and over wide, 14°to 16 feet surface 
measure, will admit of one standard defect, or its equivalent, 
or 2 inches of bright sap in the aggregate.’ 

25. Page 35, under caption “Seconds,” change paragraph 1 
to read as follows: “Seconds must be 7 inches and over 
wide, 8 feet and over long.’ Change paragraph 2 to read: 
“Pieces 7 inches wide must be clear of defects, including 
sap.” 


35, paragraph 4, under caption “Seconds,” 
change to read: “Pieces 10 inches and over. wide, 11 to 14 
feet surface measure, may have 3 inches of bright sap in the 
aggregate, and one standard defect, or its equivalent, or two 
standard defects, or their equivalents, if there is no sap.” 





26b. Slightly discolored sap is no defect in the grade of 
No. 1 common poplar. 

27. Page 36, under caption “Poplar,”’ No. 2 common to be 
divided into two grades, as follows: 

No. 2a. Sound, discolored sap is no defect in this grade. 

Four inches and over wide, 4 feet and over long. 

Pieces 4 to 10 feet long must work one-half clear face in 
not over three pieces. Pieces 11 to 16 feet long must work 
one-half clear face in not over four pieces. No piece of 
cutting considered which is less than 3 inches wide and 2 
feet long. , 

No. 2b. To read the same as present rule for No. 2 com- 
mon. 

28. Page 38, under caption “Quarter Sawn Sycamore,” in 
No. 1 commons, change sentence in paragraph 1, which 
reads: ‘Pieces 3 and 4 inches wide, 4 to 7 feet long, must 
be clear,” to read: ‘Pieces 3 and 4 inches wide, 6 and 7 
feet long, must be clear.” 

29. Page 40, under caption ‘‘Walnut,” in No. 1 commons, 
eliminate paragraph, “There is no restriction as to heart in 


No. 1 commons.’ “No. 1 commons must be 4 inches 


and over wide, 4 feet and over long.” 

In paragraph 2, eliminate the word “inch.” 

Correct paragraph 3 to read as follows: ‘Pieces 6 inches 
and over wide must work two-thirds clear face,” etc. 

No. 2 common walnut. Add: “No. 2 common must be 3 
inches and over wide, 4 feet and over long.” 

30. White maple. Paragraph 5. Worm holes are no defect in 
= = ee soft maple. Soft maple to be classified with 
soft elm. 

Paragraph 30. Add the following rule for grading white 


ple: 

White maple as contemplated by this rule means the prod- 
uct of the white part of the maple log. Grades shall be No. 
1 and No. 2. ‘ 

no. 1. 


No. 1 shall be white two sides and two edges and may 
contain the same defects as are allowed in the regular grade 
of maple firsts and seconds. 

NO. 2. 

No. 2 shall be white one side and two edges. The reverse 
side to be at least 50 percent white and may contain the 
same defects as are allowed in the regular grades of maple 
firsts and seconds. 

On behalf of the committee Mr. Pritchard read the 
suggestions for changes in the grading rules which had 
been formulated by the committee and printed so that 
each member present could have an opportunity to give 
them careful consideration. These suggestions, as 
slightly amended on the floor of the convention, appear 
elsewhere in this issue. After the reading of the sug- 
gested changes the inspection rules committee asked that 
the matter of the wagon stock rules, which had been 
under consideration for some time by the committee, be 
taken up and disposed of, and accordingly on motion it 
was ordered that the wagon stock rules, as published by 
the committee, be adopted. Earl Palmer, of Paducah, 
Ky., in order to get the consideration of the amended 
rules before the convention, offered a motion that the 
report of thé inspection committee be adopted as pre- 
sented. Numerous amendments were immediately of- 
fered to this motion and lively discussion ensued on the 
question of whether or not the proposition to break on 
the half foot was fair, a number of members contending 
that the rules should be amended so as to break on the 
three-quarters. Mr. Thompson offered a motion to this 
effect, which was put to vote and lost. After some fur- 
ther discussion Mr. Palmer’s motion to adopt the report 
of the committee was carried, but upon the rules having 
been declared adopted by the chair Emil Guenther, of 
Philadelphia, objected strenuously, saying that there were 
some changes he desired to have made on behalf of the 
Philadelphia and eastern members which he had not had 
an opportunity to present to the convention. Chairman 
Russe stated that it was the desire of the chair to afford 
every member on the floor a fair opportunity to be heard 
and promptly entertained a motion offered by B. F. Me- 
Millan providing for a reconsideration of the vote which 
had just been taken. Upon the reopening of the matter 
for discussion Mr. Guenther offered an amendment to the 
first paragraph of the report relating to the percentage 
of firsts in poplar firsts and seconds. After much debate 
upon the question of percentages in cases of both cotton- 
wood and poplar it was decided to leave poplar as in 
the report, at 50 percent, and to fix the percentage of 
firsts in firsts and seconds cottonwood at 3314 percent. 
A motion was offered that plain oak be eliminated from 
the 3314 percent group, but upon being put to a vote it 
was lost. 

Mr. Guenther offered a motion that the percentage of 
quartered oak be fixed at 3314 percent instead of 20 
percent, but a substitute motion was offered that quar- 
tered oak firsts and seconds should contain 25 percent 
firsts and this amendment prevailed. 

With these changes and the addition of a grading 
rule for white maple the report of the committee was 
adopted by a large majority vote. This concluded the 
proceedings of the morning session and a recess was 
taken until 2:30 p. m. 

Upon reconvening in the afternoon the convention took 
up the question of changing the instructions on ‘‘ How to 
Get National Inspection,’’ and Mr. Mills offered an 
amendment to the rules. This question provoked consid- 

erable discussion and finally, on motion of Theo 
Fathauer, the motion was tabled. 

Mr. Burgess presented the following resolution relat- 
ing to the threatened general advance in railroad freight 
rates: 

Wuereas, As the daiiy press state that the railroads 
operating east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
rivers contemplate an arbitrary advance of 10 percent in 
all freight rates; and 

WHEREAS, As a large share of the estimated increase in 
revenue to the railroads would come out of the pockets of 
the lumbermen ; and 

WHEREAS, During the last few years rates on forest. prod- 
ucts have been advanced ; and 

WHEREAS, We feei confident that such an advance will 
injure and disorganize all shippers, especially the lumber- 
men, who are suffering from business depression probably 
more than any other line of business; and 

WHprREAS, The ational, Handyood Lumber Association, in 
convention asse . most objects to the railroads 
putting into effect any i t rates ; t 

Resolved. That the National rd Lumber Associa- 
tion requests the railroad companies that the entire matter 
of the proposed increase in freight rates be referred to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to the reasonableness 
and justice of the proposed advance, and hold in abeyance 


such increase in rates until the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission have heard al: parties interested and have passed 
judgment on the entire question. Be it further 

Resolved, That in the event the railroads decline to sub- 
mit the question to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
then, as a matter of protection, we take the case into th« 
courts, either as an association, or join with other organiza 
tions in fighting such proposed advance to the bitter end. 


The next topic of consideration was the question ot 
how the inspection rules which had been adopted should 
be amended, should occasion arise, and Earl Palmer of 
fered a resolution to the effect that changes in the in 
spection rules should be made by a poll of the entire 
membership of the association, to be taken by the board 


.of directors, and that in order to secure the considera 


tion of the proposed changes it should be necessary t: 
have the request of 10 percent of the members of th: 
association. This resolution was considered carefully an 
it was finally amended to provide that changes in th 
rules should be made only by a two-thirds vote of th: 
members present at the annual meeting. In this form th: 
resolution was adopted. 

On motion the board of directors was instructed t 
prepare amendments to the bylaws incorporating th: 
grading rules as adopted and to be considered at th 
next annual meeting of the association. Mr. Clark 
offered a motion providing that the secretary prepar: 
and distribute the new rules as adopted and that they 
take effect August 1, 1908. This motion unanimous] 
carried. 

Fred A. Diggins, of Cadillac, Mich., presented for 
consideration the estimated weights of hardwood lumbe: 
in use and officially adopted by the National Wholesak 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and asked that they b 
referred to the executive committee with power to act 
Several members raised objection to the adoption ot 
estimated weights on the ground that the weights ir 
question were higher than the actual weight of much 
hardwood lumber, being based upon shipping dry 
weights, but the whole matter was finally referred to th 
executive committee. 

A motion was next offered providing that when a 
national inspector is requested to do so he shall lay 
out the grades as he makes the inspection. A motion 
to refer this matter to the executive committee was fol 
lowed by a motion to lay on the table, which carried. 

F’. S. Underhill, of Philadelphia, Pa., after comment- 
ing upon the hard work and loyal efforts of the in- 
spection committee, offered a motion extending the 
thanks of the association to that body, which was 
unanimously carried. 

The next order of business was the election of officers 
and, nominations for president being called for, Theo 
Fathauer placed in nomination O. O. Agler, of Chicago 
Regarding Mr. Agler Mr. Fathauer said: 


The Chicago members of the association through thei! 
local organization known as the Chicago Hardwood Lumber 
Exchange respectfully present to you for your considera 
tion a candidate for the office of president. 

In doing so we are not unmindful of the fact that a highly 
intelligent and critical membership demand of such a can 
didate the highest qualification for the office, one who has 
not only fundamentally a clear conception of the objects of 
this association, one who can and will impel this organiza 
tion towards that goal, but also one who can combine th« 
practical solution of the problem with the idealistic aspira- 
tion of the association. 

We are also well aware of the fact that other worthy 
candidates may be presented to this association for the 
highest offices within the gift of its members, yet we think 
in all fairness you will agree with us that but few possess 
as many favorable attributes for the office as our candidate 
and none can excel him. 

The Chicago members are proud of the fact that the firm 
of which he is the active managing member is not only one 
of the largest but also one of the most successful hardwood 
lumber institutions in this country. They are favorably 
known to the manufacturers of hardwoods in the north, 
as well as to the producers of the south, and their customers 
are found in all sections of the United States. Therefore. 
the very nature of our candidate’s extensive business would 
naturally develop a versatile and broad-gaged man. 

The gentleman in question is a fine type of a selfmad 
man. Having been born tess than forty years ago on a 
farm near Plymouth, Ind., he spent his boyhood days like 
the ordinary boy of the farm, where long hours of hard 
work are very much in order. As a youth of sixteen wi 
find him teaching school. Two years later his career as a 
lumberman began in Marshfield, Wis., by accepting a posi 
tion as stenographer with the Upham Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of which firm his present associate, F. W. Upham 
was vice president and general manager. When in 1892 
Mr. Upham decided to embark in the hardwood lumbe: 
business in Chicago he induced our candidate to enter his 
employ; for Mr. Upham had already recognized in him a 
man of ability, and in 1895 the F. W. Upham Lumber Com 
pany was incorporated and our candidate became its secre 
tary and treasurer. Four years ago the style of the firm 
was changed to a copartnership. Shortly after Mr. Upham’ 
arrival in Chicago he became active in politics and othe: 
business ventures—so much so, that the management o! 
their hardwood lumber business gradually devolved more an 
more upon the shoulders of our candidate. We consider th: 
confidence that Mr. Upham reposed in the ability and in 
tegrity of our candidate is a compliment of the highes 
order, coming from a man who today is one of the truly 
big men of Chicago, both commercially and politically, whos 
influence reaches beyond the limits of Chicago and even th: 
state of Illinois. 

Our candidate has been a member of this association sinc: 
it was organized, has served as vice president five years, an: 
has been a member of its executive committee for the las 
four years; therefore he is familiar with the policy an 
details of the affairs of the association—facts which shoul 
not be underrated. He is proud of the achievements of ou! 
association and enthusiastic as to its future. 

He possesses the rarest gift of all, a splendid menta 
poise. Briefly we present to you a typical selfmade man 
one who within a riod of twenty years has risen from : 
stenographer to a leader in his line of business—distinctl) 
a man of affairs, one who has cheerfully given this associa 
tion his time and his best thoughts and one who enjoy: 
great popularity among its members. : 

We have refrained from making extravagant statement: 
in his behalf and have simply stated plain facts. 

Therefore for and in behalf of the Chicago Hardwood 
Lumber Exchange it gives me great pleasure to formally 
nominate for the office of president of the National Hard 
wood Lumber Association Oliver O. Agler. 


In aptly chosen terms John M. Woods, of East Cam 
bridge, Mass., who had been considered the opposition 
candidate, seconded the nomination and offered a mo- 
tion that the secretary cast the ballot of the associa 


tion for Mr. Agler. The motion carried and Mr. Agler 
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was declared unanimously elected. President Russe 
ippointed John M. Woods and B. F. McMillan to con- 


duct the new president to the chair. Retiring President 


Russe, after expressing his appreciation of Mr. Agler’s 
id during the last year and his confidence that the new 
president would serve the association loyally, turned over 
to Mr. Agler the official gavel and declared him the 
ew president of the association. Mr. Agler made a 
short address, saying that he believed he had been chosen 
for the position because the membership felt that he 
now something about the detail workings of the or- 
vanization and that he would make it his aim to get 
ust as closely as possible into touch with the affairs 
it the association, considering it a great business organi- 
ation, with branch offices at each point where it has a 
nember. He said that he hoped to be able to accom- 
any the secretary upon his trips and hoped to have the 
enefit of free interchange of ideas with members, de- 
siring to be received rather as an employee than as the 
resident of the organization. 

The convention next proceeded to the election of vice 
residents, Fred A. Diggins, of Cadillac, being unani- 
nously chosen first vice president; F. 8. Underhill, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., second vice president, and Orson E. 
Yaeger, of Buffalo, N. Y., third vice president. George 
). Burgess, of Memphis, Tenn., was elected treasurer. 
[here was no contest upon the election of any of these 
iflicers. 

On motion it was ordered that the president appoint 

nominating committee of five to nominate directors 
ind the following committee was selected by President 
Agler: James Trainer, A. R. Owen, C. F. Sweet, E. E. 
Goodlander and John Dickson. 

While the committee on the nomination of directors 
was considering its report a motion was offered tender- 
ing the thanks of the association to the lumbermen and 
people of Milwaukee and the members of the trade in 
Wisconsin for the entertainment afforded the associa- 
tion and by a rising vote was unanimously carried. 

The next matter for action was the selection of a 
place for the next annual meeting and W. E. Barns, of 
St. Louis, addressed the convention on behalf of the 
St. Louis delegation, urging the advantages of the Mound 
City as the next meeting place and giving assurance of 
ample entertainment for the members while there. Let- 
ters were read from the mayor and local organizations 
of St. Louis inviting the association to be the guest 
of that city next year, and a motion was offered that St. 
Louis be chosen as the next meeting place. E. W. Leech, 
of Detroit, on behalf of the lumbermen and numerous 
nterests of that city, addressed the convention urging 
the claims of Detroit as an ideal convention city and one 
which had not had an opportunity to entertain the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. John M. Woods 
isked that the claims of Detroit be given consideration 
aus being much more advantageous to eastern members 

nd a more central location for-all, and an amendment 
vas offered to the original motion providing that De- 


troit be selected as the place of the next annual meeting. 
Upon going to a vote the amendment carried by a large 
majority and Detroit was declared the winner of the 
contest. 

The committee upon the nomination of directors next 
presented its report as follows: 

Directors for five years, E. B. Buckley, F. A. Beyer, 
G. I. Jones, F. M. Mowbray and M. J. Quinlan; for 
two years, Alexander Wilson; one year, J. J. Jenks. The 
report of the committee was unanimously accepted and 
these directors declared elected. 

After the adoption of a motion extending the thanks 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association to retir- 
ing President W. H. Russe the meeting adjourned. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT. 


The lumbernien of Milwaukee and the surrounding ter- 
ritory demonstrated that they knew what they were 
doing when they invited the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association to meet there by the ease and generosity 
with which they entertained the visitors while they were 
in the Cream City. There was hardly a moment outside 
of the hours consumed by the sessions of the conven- 
tion that some kind of entertainment was not available 
and as a result the hardwood men went home with an 
increased respect and admiration for Milwaukee’s hos- 
pitality. 

Thursday evening the delegates were taken to the 
Palm Garden and served with everything from Bismarck 
herring by the waiters to the sextet from ‘‘ Lucia’’ by 
the orchestra. The smoker was a smoker in fact as well 
as in name and was interspersed with some excellent 
vaudeville, which aroused great enthusiasm. 

Friday evening, because of the chilliness of the at- 
mosphere, the trip to Whitefish bay was canceled and 
instead the hardwood men were taken to the Gayety 
theater, which had been specially engaged, and per- 
mitted to witness some excellent athletic diversions. 

Saturday those of the hardwood lumbermen remaining 
over were tendered a fine luncheon at the club house of 
the Allis-Chalmers Company and were given an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the manufacturing plant of that great 
concern. 

A special committee attended to the entertainment 
of the ladies accompanying the hardwood men, and they 
also were given opportunity to enthuse over Milwaukee’s 
ability to entertain her guests. Thursday morning the 
ladies were treated to an automobile ride about the city 
and Friday noon they were tendered an elaborate luncheon 
at the College Inn. On the evenings of those two days 
they were guests at the theater parties. 

The following were the committees having in charge 
the entertainment of the association and the hosts who 
provided for their comfort while in Milwaukee: 


Committee of Arrangements—G. J. Landeck, chairman; 
C. G. Forster, treasurer; H. L. Tibbits, secretary. 

Hotel and Transportation Committee—W. R. Anderson, 
R. F. Hodges, Ray Wilbur, Arthur Ellis. 


* 
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Entertainment Committce—Theodore Pagel, C. E. Tegge, 
Charles H. Mueller, Price Davis. 


Ladies’ Committee—Grace M. Corwin, Robert Blackburn, 
George Johnson, F. A. Landeck. 

Reception Committée—Mayor D. 8S. Rose, W. H. White- 
side, Charles F. Pfister, W. S. Heger, Wilmer Sieg, F. N. 
Snell, J. H. Kopmeier, R. B. Watrous, E. J. Young, John 
Moe, F. P. Hiles, Alfred Steinman, Fred Schroeder, KE. Juer- 
gens, Win Schlosser, George P. Noble, George HB. Foster, 
George H. Chapman, Frank Pardoe, H. G. Humphrey, C. A. 
Goodman, M. J. Quinlan, A. R. Owen, Grant Stephenson, 
R. E. McLean, W. J. Wagstaff, D. J. Arpin, Edward Paine, 
W. E. Priestley. 

Hosts—Allis-Chalmers Co., Charles F. Pfister, Hilty Lum- 
ber Co., Sand Lumber Co., Ellis Lumber Co., Tegge Lumber 
Co., Johnson Lumber Co., Pine Lumber Co., John Schroeder 
Lumber Co., Landeck Lumber Co., Steinman Lumber Co., 
Devere & Schloegel Lumber Co., Brittingham & Young Co., 
John 8. Owen Lumber Co., Sawyer-Goodman Co., Foster- 
Latimer Co., Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co., Fenwood Lumber 
Co., I. Stephenson Co., G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Menominee 
Bay Shore Lumber Co., John R, Davis Lumber Co., Noble- 
Corwin Lumber Co., Wilbur Lumber Co., Shadbolt & Boyd 
Iron Co., 'Tibbits-Cameron Lumber Co., F. P. Hillis Lumber 
Co., Robert Blackburn, R. F. Hodges, George P. Noble, Win 
Schlosser, Northwestern Lumber Co., W. E. Priestley, Voll- 
mar & Below, John H. Kaiser Lumber Co., Diamond Lumber 
Co., Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., B. Heineman Lumber Co., 
Heineman Lumber Co., Paine Lumber Co., The Morgan Co., 
Bird & Wells Lumber Co., W. J. Wagstaff. 











SPECIAL HARDWOOD INSPECTION RULES. 


At its convention in Milwaukee last week the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association approved the 
wagonstock grading and inspection rules which had 
been formulated by special committees of this asso- 
ciation and the National Wagon Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. It is expected that the implement manufac- 
turers and a number of other organizations using this 
class of lumber wil] at their annual meetings approve 
the rules as formulated. 

The rules as submitted were‘ the result of careful 
consideration on the part of the special committees 
and are expected to prove satisfactory to all braches 
of the trade. The committees did not consider it ad- 
visable at this time to fix rules and grades for bolsters, 
sandboards, reaches, poles, eveners and felloes of grade 
No. 2. It is also understood that these rules are to 
apply in grading all hardwoods manufactured for 
wagonstock. “ 


NURSERYMEN URGE FOREST PRESERVATION. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 10.—President J. W. Hill, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, in his address at the opening of the 
convention of the American Association of Nurserymen 
today at the Plankinton house, warned the delegates that 
a grave condition of affairs will exist within the next 
decade unless the devastation of our forests is stopped. 
Incidentally he pointed out to the nurserymen the value 
of advertising. ‘‘ Advertise truthfully,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
then deliver good goods.’’ He said nurserymen have in- 
vested $60,000,000 capital and give employment to 55,000 
men and women. They produce 4,200,000,000 shrubs and 
622,000,000 trees. 













SCENE OF THE ‘‘BIG NOISE,’ HELD THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 11, AT THE PALM GARDEN IN MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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SUMMER MEETING OF NATIONAL VENEER AND PANEL MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Purposes of the Organization—Furthering Prosperity—Addresses on Timely Topics—Routine and Committee Work. 


The summer meeting of the National Veneer & Panel 
Manufacturers’ Association was held Wednesday, June 
10, at the Hotel Ponchartrain, in Detroit. It was pre- 
ceded on Tuesday by the customary meetings of the 
Veneer Manufacturers’ Club, the American Panel Club 
and the Quartered Oak Club. The larger body considers 
matters that are of interest to all the trade, while the 
smaller organizations have to do with matters more par- 
ticularly concerning specialized interests. 


The President’s Address. 


President Burdis Anderson, of Munising, Mich., pre- 
sided and in the ¢ourse of his annual address said: 


During the last half year we have started some work 
along lines hitherto untried. At its March meeting the 
executive committee adopted a resolution to the effect that 
the policy of the National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers 
Association shall be to adopt no specific price list, and to 
make no effort to fix selling prices; but that the associa- 
tion shall, through its cost and valuation committee, dis- 
seminate information concerning the cost of production of 
our different products. It is safe to conclude that no manu- 
facturer will sell any part of his product without a profit 
if he knows it. We should make a strenuous effort, there- 
fore, to get every manufacturer in our lines to figure costs 
intelligently, including all fixed charges and overhead ex- 
penses. 

. The executive committee has also authorized the assistant 
secretary to organize a credit and inspection experience bu- 
reau for the benefit of ali members of the association who 
contribute to its support by furnishing information to the 
assistant secretary. 

_ This service can be made much more valuable than any 
commercial agency, because it will tell you not only con- 
cerning a customer's Ability to pay but will also advise 
you in regard to what is many times more desirable to 
know—his disposition to pay. Customers who make a 
practice of taking unreasonable extra time, unjust discounts 
and deductions and who habitually make dishonest claims, 
should be known to all of us; and we can all have this 
information by coéperation through our credit and inspec- 
tion experience bureau. It has been suggested that some 
members might object to listing their credit and inspection 
experiences for fear some other manufacturer might get a 
line on their customers. Such objection would seem ridicu- 
lous for two reasons—first, because any of us can secure a 
list of all the manufacturers and purchasers in our lines 
from various sources of information; second, because the 
credit and inspection lists are seen by no one except our 
assistant secretary, who can be fully and absolutely relied 
upon. 

"le connection with the credit and inspection experience 
bureau we propose to establish a collection department, to 
which the members can send all past due accounts for col- 
iection. 

I hear of some criticism and opposition to our associa- 
tion among buyers of and dealers in veneers and panels. I 
think this is caused entirely by a misunderstanding of our 
policy and efforts. 

The buyers and dealers will be quite as much benefited 
as we by the establishment of uniform grading and inspec- 
tion rules, uniform methods of stating dimensions and more 
uniform prices for our various products; and it might be 
well for us to endeavor to have these matters better under- 
stood by our customers. 


Secretary Edgar H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, in pre- 
senting an informal report, called attention to the trade 
ethies conference at Minneapolis and suggested that the 
organization should be represented there. He read the 
code of trade ethics which had been proposed for con- 
sideration by the conference and which was published 
in detail some time ago in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Referring to business conditions Mr. Defebaugh said: 


A few weeks ago a “National Prosperity Association” 
was organized in St. Louis, which is also a good thing. 
You know if everybody cries “Wolf!” and cries it loud 
enough and long enough, pretty soon we will all imagine 
that there is a wolf around. It has been my experience 
that if we all howl about business going to the bow-wows 
it generally goes there, and this year, when trade is very 
quiet, it is becoming manufacturers in any line to try to 
realize that they have competitors who are also friends, 
and intend to do the right thing. Now, of course, this 
prosperity condition proposition cannot make trade; but we 
know one of the greatest factors in the business world to- 
day—-Judge Gary—has pevented helter-skelter prices in 
the steel trade. I am sure the influence of the clubs has 
prevented lowering values to the old point where there 
was no money in the veneer and panel business. There is 
just so much trade—about 45 percent of normal—and if 
each man is able to get just that 45 percent from his own 
customers he is doing all he can expect. On the other 
hand, if he goes out cutting prices, whom does he benefit? 
Possibly he has a few more orders this week than last, 
but he takes the trade of the other fellow, whilé his com- 
petitor may be sitting still, as he ought, trying to be satis- 
fied with conditions and operate just as economically as pos- 
sible, to meet a condition which 99 percent of the business 
men of the country are in today. In any times of depres- 
sion it is a mistake to try to buy trade, because no man is 
going to let his trade get-away from him, and an epidemic’ 
of that kind spreads worse than smallpox. If you are not 
satisfied with your own business don’t go out and try to 
get more by cutting prices on members of this association. 
The object of this General Prosperity Association is to bring 
men into closer touch on these questions, and to just wait 
for times to change and something to turn up. It is bound 
to come, for this great country of ours ean stand still only 
about so long. The time is going to come when furniture 
men will need panels and veneers and lumber and everything 
else. That being the case, if-you can hold on and sit 
quietly in the boat you are in for a time we will all be 
better off. The influence Of this prosperity association, if 
it should spread among business men the country over, 
would pacify the man who thinks because his trade is dull 
he is going to do something for himself if he goes out and 
cuts prices 10 to 20 percent. If we will join in this pros- 
perity talk and preach a little sunshine we can help the 
situation materially. 


Reports of Committees. — 

On motion of D. E. Kline, of Louisville, Ky., Presi- 
dent Anderson was authorized to represent the associa- 
tion at the trade ethics conference. On motion of B. W. 
Lord, of Burhtside, Ky., the secretary was instructed to 
mail a communication to each member of the association 
asking codperation with the National Prosperity Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis in an attempt to create optimism in 
regard to business conditions. , we 

D. E. Kline, of Louisville, Ky., presenting the report 
of the arbitration and grievance committee, told in detail 
the disposition made of three cases which the committee 


had had under consideration. Mr. Kline’s associates 
on this committee are C. H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, 
Ind., E. W. Benjamin, of Cadillac, Mich. 

The financial condition of the association was shown to 
be good, there being a comfortable balance in the 
treasury. 

B. W. Lord, of Burnside, Ky., presented the report of 
the committee on cost and valuation. He stated that the 
committee had started a bulletin on the cost of manu- 
facturing rotary cut stock and another bulletin in regard 
to the cost of quartered oak, and that it would issue a 
bulletin on panels within a short.time. It was hoped 
by grouping the experience of the members to ascertain 
just what the cost of manufacture of such stock is. 

Other members of the association strongly commended 
the work of Mr. Lord and the committee and promised 
their support in making these efforts effective. 

P. B. Raymond, of Indianapolis, Ind., chairman of the 
committee on railroad classification and claims, reported 
that the committee appeared before the official classifica- 
tion committee in New York, but had received notice 
that there would be no change in classification at present. 

D. E. Kline, of Louisville, Ky., reporting for the com- 
mittee on classification and grading, stated that the 
Veneer Manufacturers’ Club had officially adopted a set 
of rules, that the Quartered Oak Club is now using a 
set of rules and that the Panel Club has a set of such 
rules in preparation. 

The rules were read to the association and officially 
adopted as a whole. They will be printed and distributed 
to members. 

‘*How to Prevent Loss.’’ 


Former President D. E. Kline, of Louisville, Ky., 
presented an able paper on the proposition, ‘‘How to 
Run the Veneer Factory on Half Time and Prevent 
Loss.’’ He said: 


It may be possible to run our factories under existing 
conditions without loss. My own experience is to the effect 





BURDIS ANDERSON, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
VENEER & PANEL MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


that it is a very close proposition. If it were after July 1, 
I could say positively, but at present I am in some doubt. 

It is to be assumed that each of us maintains some sys- 
tem of costs; systems that are doubtless more or less thor- 
ough. Some of us perhaps hav schemes that may give us, 
at stated intervals, approxima iy the varying costs under 
prevailing conditions. I am inclined, however, to the 
opinion that the majority of us base our figures of cost on 
“previous eon grees which is probably a safe proposition 
under normal condiiions, but I believe will put us badly at 
sea under the adverse conditions of running short time or 
half time. 

Cost is made up, first, of the timber or other raw mate- 
vial. Labor follows and is of two kinds, productive and 
nonproductive. Productive labor is such that can be timed 
or measured to any operation. Nonproductive labor is such 
that cannot be timed or measured, and includes managérs, 
superiatendent3, foremen, engineers, firemen, watchmen, 
sweepers, oilers, truckers etc. Nonproductive labor, to some 
extent, may be charged to particular departments or opera- 
tions, but must largely be charged to the factory as a 
whole and apportioned as best we can. 

Factory expense follows, included in which are rents, 
taxes, insurance, interest or discount, fuel, oil, light, freight, 
depreciation of property and equipment and perishable 
tools, such as saws, knives, axes, adzes, sand paper, files, 
emery wheels etc, 

General expenses include inspectors and packers, cart- 
age, office salaries, office supplies and postage, and, finally, 
selling expense, including salaries of salesmen, . traveling 
expenses, advertising and commissions. 

. Now, assuming on the previous experience plan that for 
ary previous period these items of materials, labor and ex- 
pense of all kinds, which enter into the cost of placing our 
goods upon the market, have been carefully and correctly 
subdivided and apportioned, and that the correctness of dur 
estimates has been verified at stock taking time, what is 
the effect upon our figures when short hours of running 
come around? Hands may be laid off; that stoppage of ex- 
penditure speaks for itself. But what about taxes, insur- 
ance, managers, superintendents, foremen, salesmen and 
office help on full salaries—they still cost 100 percent in ex- 
pense to your 50 percent or less of output. It is also a fact 
that the same crew of hands engaged in the same kind of 
work do not produce in five hours’ labor 50 percent of 
the quantity they produce in ten hours’ labor. A well mean- 
ing force of hands, knowing that work is scarce and that it 
is probable that sooner or later a complete shutdown may 
occur, will not work with the same interest and activity 
on short hours per day as they do when there is plenty 
of work ahead and hours are full. Another cause for in- 
creased proportional cost is the inevitable fact that orders 


are not as well balanced for all departments of work when 
orders are scant as when they are plentiful, by which I 
mean that there is likely to be more work in proportion in 
some departments than others and that, therefore, some 
one or more departments may be waiting on others, or kill- 
ing time at our expense. 

To sum up in my opinion, the proportionate cost of 
fabor is largely increased by reason of short hours. There 
is a point in everybody’s factory (measured by output with 
relation to cost) where profit making starts. Where that 
point is in each one’s factory I can not say, but I am 
convinced that while it may be possible in other lines of 
manufacture to run half time and make some _ profit 
it does not exist in this line of business. Our profits for 
many years, and under the best conditions, have been too 
little. Some bencfits have accrued through association 
during the last two and one-half years, but we are yet too 
young as an association to have convinced all of those 
engaged that their only salvation is in association. The 
association, in my opinion, is the only remedy. 

Cutting of prices is not a remedy but an aggravation of 
the evil. I thoroughly believe that this has been success- 
fully demonstrated during the last few months. In our 
club organizations, where we have been getting together at 
short intervals, we have learned that our experiences were 
identical, namely, few orders and consequentiy short time. 
The cutters of prices, if there are any among us, have fared 
no better as to volume than those who have maintained 
prices; they have made no niore hours, they have had the 
added cost, and the reduced selling price, and are, therefore, 
in worse condition in my opinion than if they stood firm 
until the evil days are past. 

We are going through troublous times and the end is not 
yet. It is not a case of the survival of the fittest, unless 
the fittest is he who conserves his capital by pursuing the 
most careful and cautious methods—one who does not rush 
in and take any contract at any price, or sell anyone, no 
matter what his financial and moral responsibility may be, 
for the sake of getting his orders. Such an one may have as 
much when business resumes as he had when it ceased; 
otherwise, he will have less and much less, and may work 
serious calamity to some cf us. 


Assistant Secretary Howard S. Young, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., made a brief report of the work he had 
undertaken in establishing a credit and experience 
bureau. His work was commended and he was author- 
ized to proceed with the perfection of a bureau of col- 
lections. His employment by the executive committee 
was approved. 


Veneer and Lumber Prices Compared. 


In the absence of D. W. Williamson, of Baltimore, 
Md., B. W. Lord, of Burnside, Ky., read Mr. William- 
son’s paper, entitled ‘‘Is the Price of Veneer High 
Enough as Compared with Lumber Values?’’ Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s paper was an excellent one and was as fol- 
lows: 


The principal difficulty you will encounter when you un- 
dertake to compare the value of veneer with the value of 
lumber will be to establish a basis of comparative cost. We 
Iacan to say that the production of veneer is so radically 
different in all its details that a comparison of its cost 
with the cost of lumber is almost or quite futile. To be 
sure, they are both produced from the same kind of trees, 
but the differences between them begin at the stump. Veneer 
logs are selected logs, and only one of several that would 
be accepted by the saw mill would do for veneers. There- 
fore the saw mill can work up everything in the forest 
except the roots, while the veneer mill must leave 50 per- 
cent of the forest or utilize it in some other way. For this 
reason a. discussion of the question proposed resolves itseli 
into a résumé of the differences between the method of pro- 
duction of veneer on the one hand and the method of pro- 
duction of lumber on tbe other. For it must be understood 
in the outset that the comparative cost of veneer and lum- 
ber must be considered primarily and the selling price as a 
resultant. 

Now, the saw mill goes to the timbers Usually the tim- 
ber is first procured and the saw mill located where the 
logs can be most economically mobilized. 

There is no necessity for securing orders in advance of 
operation—the products are standard. There is little cut- 
ting to specifications; the grading is done after the timber 
is cut and ready to be prepared for the market. Every log 
is cut into lumber as it comes to the mill. The results are 
that the timber used by a saw mill is procured at lowest 
possible cost—there is no selection and no freight—while 
the processes of manufacture are uninterrupted and the 
products are guided by a knowledge of what the market 
demands. 

Not so with the vencer mill. There is little or no adyan- 
tage in locating near the timber; logs must be selected for 
veneer logs and collected from every direction, leaving out 
the poor and unfit Jogs and accepting only prime, suitable 
logs for the purpose in view. No logs are too good; the best 
are the cheapest, and consequently the cost is increased 
proportionately. Some saw mills sell their best logs to 
veneer mil!s for more money than they would bring if sawn 
into lumber. 

It_foliows that the cost of veneer logs greatly exceeds 
the tost of saw logs. ‘There are some exceptions to this 
statement, but they only prove the rule. Having paid more 
for logs and paid a considerable freight tariff because the 
mfil cannot be located near to the timber like the saw mill, 
does the veneer mill then find that it has an easier proposi- 
tion than the saw mill? By no means. The mill cannot 
proceed to turn out veneer to be marketed (except possibly 
in the case of quartered oak veneers). It must proceed to 
“secure orders.” It must await the pleasure of the con- 
sumer. There is no steady, uninterrupted product. The 
orders are often small, the specifications are strict, delays 
are innumerable and costly. Deliveries are wanted in short 
order. The buyer writes: “If you cannot ship our bill 
in ten days we will order elsewhere. The stock must be dry 
and free from knots, splits and other defects. Your grad- 
ing rules can not apply, as we require this for a job that will 
not admit of defects. Other mills will furnish it the way 
we want it. We wish to favor you with the order, but the 
stock must be equal to what we have been getting from 
others. Now, give us a_good lot of veneers and we will 
send you our business. Other people are clamoring for it, 
but we think you can take care of our wants, and we want 
to get started with you.” 

Almost the entire business of the veneer mill is made up 
of just such exasperating orders. Logs of every variety 
must be kept on hand, ready to pop into the vat and cut the 
next day, so that orders sent out too late by neglect or 
oversight can be filled in a hurry and shipment “rushed.” 
But this does not give the veneer mill steady, continuous 
work. It makes the operations spasmodic and its system 
desultory. 

It will be seen that the saw mill has immense advan- 
tages in the lower cost of timber and in the character of 
its orders; but the greatest gain is in the output r thou- 


sand feet of logs. Strange as it may seem, the advantages 
are altogether with the saw mill in this particular. The 
lumber output of logs averaging eighteen inches in diameter 
is said to be from 15 to 25 percent in excess of Scribner's 
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measure. The veneer mill can not get 100 percent product 
ut of any class of logs unless the orders will admit of a 
large number of defects. On the contrary, although the 
iogs have been selected and are of extra good quality over 
he logs used by the saw mill, and cost 50 percent more, 
1e veneer man must allow from 25 to 40 percent for waste 
ight in the beginning. If he declines to allow this he wili 
e brought up with a sudden jar when he comes to fill his 
rder. 

For the reasons now given it is perfectly clear that there 

no even proportion between the cost of veneer and the 
yst of lumber. We can not say 4-inch rotary cut poplar 
-osts one-fourth as much as 4—4 poplar lumber, nor is 
ere any relation between the two. It is an ancient 
fallacy that in cutting lumber with a knife a large saving 
; effected. ‘The truth is, the product is very much more 
expensive than the product of the saw. 

Che quotations on 4—4 poplar lumber today are, for ones 
nd twos, $47 a thousand; No. 1 common, $27 a thousand ; 
‘o. 2 common, $17.50 a thousand, and mill culls, $12 a ? 

rousand feet, all f. o. b. shipping point. Take, for 
instance, the average product of poplar logs and you have 
the average selling price of poplar lumber at $26.42 a thou- 
<and feet. If veneer could be produced for the same price , 
a thousand feet of logs as lumber, you would sell your \4- 
inch drawer bottoms at $6.60 a thousand, your 3-16-inch - 
“lass backs ete., at $4.95 a thousand, and your %%-inch 
stock at $3.30 a thousand. 

Why, gentlemen, you cannot buy veneer logs at the price 
f log run lumber, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
the prices of veneer recommended by the association are not 
nly high enough but they are “out of sight” when compared 
with lumber values. : 

Such comparisons are really of no value, however. They 
are misleading to a great degree, and have brought many a 
poor man to grief. Sometimes the veneer man will befool 
himself into figuring veneer from a lumber standpoint, and 
he begins to wonder why he isn't rich. Always the pros- 
nective riches in the veneer business dazzle and deceive the 
jeginner into making investments from which he is not likely 
ever to see any adequate returns, and it is all because of the 
rosy hues of the comparisons made between veneer and 
lumber. 

The great reason for the poverty of the veneer business 
ompared with the lumber business is that the former is re- 
stricted to such small and feeble operations, such petty 
and exacting orders, for the most part, and such unorganized 
trade conditions, that it is comparable to no other business 
at all. . 

Lumber, on the contrary, is manufactured generally in a 
large way. Enormous investments are made, immense tracts 
of timber are purchased, mills are located in or near the 
supply. It is no experiment. Men have the courage of 
their convictions, and it becomes a matter of enterprise. 
Operations are of stupendous magnitude, production is 
foreed irrespective of sales. There is no hesitation—no 
doubt. It is known that the products will find a market in 
good time. They are staple and the quantity consumed is 
unlimited. The production is not hampered with considera- 
tions of the buyers’ whims or foibles.. The industry is organ- 
ized; grades are established and inspection is above ques- 
tion. Prices may fluctuate, but the manufacture goes on 
from year to year, unaffected, and values find a perfect 
leyel without restricting production. — 

The ‘purpose of this association is to collect the forces 
of the infant industry of veneer manufacture and coalesce 
them into a tangible organization. Its object is to raise 
the standards of its operators; persuade them to a rigid 
investigation of their methods and cost; get them to put 
prices on their products that are commensurate with the 
cost of production, and then induce them to stiffen up their 
backbones and stand for what is right and fair, as a com- 
pensation for honest work. 


Other Addresses. 


P. B. Raymond, of Indianapolis, Ind., delivered an 
excellent address explaining the motives and methods of 
the association and its affiliated clubs. He said: 


Panel manufacturers and veneer manufacturers have many 
things in common, and the association is for the protection 
of these interests. They ship kindred merchandise over the 
same railroads, and therefore must join forces in resisting 
unfairness upon the part of the railroads. A fight made 

fore a railroad committee or commission with the sanction 

‘ a national association which numbers a hundred con- 











cerns among its members carries with it more force and ~ 


more dignity and demands greater consideration than a 
fight made by a club composed of manufacturers engaged in 
mly one limited line of a great general industry and num- 
bering only twenty-five or thirty concerns. In such a fight 
the numerical strength of the association makes it more 
‘fective, and the consequent geographical distribution of 
the members makes the effect more widespread and far 
reaching. 

Pane] manufacturers and veneer manufacturers have other 
interests in common. They sell to the same people, largely. 
The same furniture factory will buy a panel from A, a 
member of the American Panel Club, and may buy drawer 
ottoms and backs from B, a member of the Rotary Club, 
and may buy quartered oak veneer from C, a member of the 
‘Juartered Oak Club. The experiences of A in his relations 
vith that buyer are equally valuable to B and C, because 
if the buyer pays A promptly the chances are that he will 
pay B and C promptly, and if he has no fault to find with, 
and inspects fairly, the goods of B, the chances are that 
he = be equally fair in his inspection of the goods of A 
ind Cc, 

All these are points in common to manufacturers of veneer 
and panels, but the veneer men and the panel men also have 
some interests that are not common. The rotary cut veneer 
man and the quartered oak veneer man and the panel man 
each has troubles of his very own. The clubs are for the 
purpose of meeting these conditions in the different branches 
f manufacture that are peculiar to each branch and do 
not concern the others. The club meetings are more per- 
enal and more eonfidential and more frequent. Members 
of each club get together once a month. They talk things 
ver and do not allow differences to become old and for- 
sotten before they may be threshed out. They investigate 
the costs of production in their own particular lines. The 
younger men meet the older ones and learn from them, 
ind the older men meet the younger men, and their time 
is not always wasted. The investigation of costs points out 
to ene man some element that he has not before considered, 
and to another man some other element that he has not 
before considered, and so on. 


_E. F. Sawyer, of Cadillac, Mich., addressed the conven- 
tion informally on a number of topics of interest to those 
present. In the course of his remarks he said: 


_A licensed inspector has been spoken of, and I think that 
will come in time also. Many of the men here within the 
sound of my voice are very familiar with lumber and the 
methods of lumbermen, and know that a national inspector 
who is licensed and bonded is a man of authority wherever 
he goes; that when he speaks both the buyer and the seller 
are very apt to keep silent, because his word is law in the 
courts and everywhere else. When he has spoken the last 
word has been said, and therefore he is a man of authority, 
With the veneer business there is no authority, no final 
arbitration—absolutely nothing but the old fashioned way 
of war, and in case the matter is appealed to the courts 
there will probably be found no rule there. One man will 
say certain panels are up to grade and another will say 
they were not, and I know of no standard by which a ruling 
can be made save by a jury of twelve men to guess at it. 
I think this grading matter will be a bond of iron that will 


bind every member to the association. It seems as though 
now we have nothing but withes of straw and sometimes 
they are easily broken, but with os and grading rules 
and a licensed inspector there will be every reason under 
the sun why every manufacturer of veneers or panels or 
anything in our line will have to belong to the association. 

I am still of the opinion, as expressed by some of the 
others, that too much emphasis has been placed on the sell- 
ing prices and not enough upon the cost of our products. 
In the beginning at the association and club meetings nearly 
all the stress was placed upon the selling price, but it is 
by slow degrees seeping into the minds of the members that 
it is the cost price which is important and not the selling 
price. Very few men will sell at less than cost if they know 
it, and yet very many do sell their goods or some part of 
them at less because they don’t know it. It is very easy for 
a manufacturer who makes several lines of goods to sell 
some of them way down and still make money in his busi- 
ness because of the profit he makes on other lines, to the 





E. F. SAWYER, OF CADILLAC, MICH. 


great annoyance of some competitor who, postane, deals only 
in the line in which the other is not making the money. If 
we have a cost system this will all be obviated. There are 
a great many people new in the business who don’t under- 
stand how to figure cost, and therefore the bulletins sent 
out to be answered are very important. They will show 
the manner in which other people figure. 


J. D. Maris, of Indianapolis, Ind., related a number 
of incidents showing that his membership in the Quar- 
tered Oak Club had been of great value to him and that 
a little investigation had created confidence where lack 


of investigation might have given birth to suspicion. 
During his address he said: 


When we compare the actions of the railroad companies 
of this country with the actions of the manufacturers of 
veneer the contrast is certainly great. While I will admit 
that neither the railroad nor ourselves have as yet been able 
to adapt themselves to the new conditions, the veneer manu- 
facturers have been trying to push their stuff, and if they 
could not get the price they would in a great many instances 
accept the price of the buyer. The railroad companies have 
not only stood pat, but ‘are trying by every means in their 
power to increase not only their tonnage but the rate of 
freight—trying to increase the rate of freight to offset the 
loss of tonnage caused by the present financial depression 

The Lake Shore railroad has even gone so far as to connie 
on 125 locomotives in one continuous string and have the 
same photographed. This photograph they will use as an 
argument as to why they should increase their freight rate, 
saying that the total value of locomotives shown in this pho- 
tograph standing idle represents $1,000,000 of their capital 
stock, and citing the fact that before the present financial 
depression they were in use. 

I have yet to hear of a veneer manufacturer having a 
photograph made of his idle mills, while if they had all the 
idle manchinery in a row and photographed they would 
probably not make a mile and a quarter in length nor repre- 
sent a capital of be erty but in proportion to the amount 
of money invested in the two respective industries we could 
show a greater proportion of idle machinery and men whom 
we have been compelled to throw out of employment than the 


railroad. , 
The Attendance. 


The place of next meeting was left to the executive 
committee with power to act and the convention ad- 
journed. Those who were in attendance were the follow- 
ing: 

Burdis Anderson, Great Lakes Veneer Co., Munising, Mich. 

Ss. G. Boyd, C. C. Boyd & Co., Cincinnati. 

E. W. Benjamin, Cadillac Veneer Co., Cadillac, Mich. 

E. H. Defebaugh, secretary, Chicago. 

M. D. Elledge, Talge Mahogany Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Egbert, Sanders & Egbert Co., Goshen, Ind. 

Charles 2. Gorham, Goshen Veneer Co., Goshen, Ind. 

A. E. Gorham, Gorham Bros. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

L. P. Groffman, St. Louis Basket & Box Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. C. Hill, Hill Veneer Co., Hight Point, N. C. 

F. E. Hoffman, Hoffman Bros.’ Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

H. C. Hossafous, Dayton, Obio. 

D. E. Kline, Louisville Veneer Mills, Louisville, Ky. 

R. W. Lord, Chicago Veneer Co., Burnside, Ky. 

H. M. McCracken, Kentucky Veneers Works, Louisville, Ky. 

J. D. Maris, Indianapolis Sawed Veneer Co., Indianapolis, 


P. B. Raymond, Adams & Raymond, Indianapolis, Ind. 
F. Swain, National Veneer & Lumber Co., Indianapolis, 


ont S. Stockwell, jr.. Hanson-Ward Veneer Co., Bay City, 
Mich. 
Mr. Seifert, Central City Veneer Co., Central City, W. Va. 
E. F. Sawyer, Cadillac Veneer Co., Cadillac, Mich. 
Mr. Thompson, Cadillac Veneer Co., Cadillac, Mich. 
M. M. Wall, Empire Panel & Veneer Co., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
wwe” Roach, National Veneer & Panel Co., Charleston, 
. Va 


Howard S. Young, assistant secretary association, Indian 
apolis, Ind. 

T. W. Howlett, Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia. 





WEST VIRGINIANS COMPLAIN OF RATE APPLICATIONS. 


The Howard Supply Company has filed a complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington, D. C., 
against the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad companies. This is a West Virginia corporation, 
having its principal office at Philadelphia, Pa., and a branch 
office at Huntington, W. Va., and is and was at the time 
hereinafter set out engaged in buying and selling railroad 
cross ties in Kentucky and elsewhere. 

The defendant carriers were at the time complained of 
common carriers, engaged in the transportation of passen- 
gers and freight by continuous carriage or shipment wholly 
by rail between points in Kentucky, through West Virginia, 
to points in Pennsylvania, the connecting point between said 


defendants being Huntington, W. Va. And said defendants 


as such common carriers are subject to the provisions of 
the act to regulate commerce, passed February 4, 1887, and 
acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto. 

Between May 1, 1904, and January 1, 1907, the dates 
being shown on an accompanying statement of shipments 
filed with the complaint, the complainant tendered to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company at points on its line 
between Lexington and Ashland, Ky., railroad cross ties 
weighing in the aggregate 37,100,000 pounds, for shipment 
to Pittsburg, Pa., via the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, which 
were then and there accepted by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad to be shipped on the dates, in the cars and of the 
weights shown in the attached schedule of shipments and 
through bills of lading issued therefor to the complainant. 
Very few of these cars, however, were furnished to the com- 
plainant by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company, but 
were sent to the complainant by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, which was rendered necessary by the refusal of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company to furnish cars in 
the number required to ship ties off its line, though it was 
constantly at the same time furnishing cars for the ship- 
ment of lumber of the same grade as cross ties, which cross 
ties were delivered by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany to the Baltimore & Ohio at Huntington under said 
bills of lading and shipped by it over its line to Pittsburg 
and delivered to the Pennsylvania company as the consignee 
thereof. 

On all the shipments made by the complainant as shown 
in the attached schedule the CheSapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company over its protest charged a through rate of 17 cents 
a hundred on said cross ties from the Kentucky points to 
Pittsburg, and that rate was collected from the consignee, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at Pittsburg, by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, and the amounts thus 
collected were charged by the consignee to the Howard Sup- 
ply Company's account and deducted from ‘the price of the 
ties, and was therefore paid by the Howard Supply Company. 

During the period stated above the published rate of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company on ties from Kentucky 
points to Huntington, W. Va., was 7 cents a hundred, and 
the published rate during the same periods of the Baltimore 


& Ohio Railroad Company was 10 cents from Huntington to 
Pittsburg. 

It is charged by the complainant that during the period 
named the defendant by a traffic contract or arrangement 
maintained a rate on lumber of the same grade as cross ties 
between the Kentucky points and Pittsburg of 14 cents a 
hundred, of which it is claimed that the Chesapeake & Ohio 
received and accepted 4.71 cents a hundred as its 
pro rata for carriage of such lumber from the 
Kentucky points to Huntington, and the Baltimore 
& Ohio received and accepted the sum of 9.29 
cents a hundred from Huntington to Pittsburg. Being 
advised of this rate on said lumber, the complainant de- 
manded that its ties be classified as such lumber of the same 
grade and that it be given a through rate of 14 cents thereon 
instead of the 17-cent rate; this classification and rating 
was refused. This caused the Howard Supply Company to 
pay out on the ties $11,130 more freight than if the freight 
had been received and classified and shipped under the same 
classification and rate under which the complainant has been 
advised the Chesapeake & Ohio received $8,495.90 and the 
Baltimore & Ohio road $2,634.10. 

It is alleged that the refusal of the defendants to classify 
the ties the same as lumber of the same grade and to make 
the rate of 14 cents a hundred thereon as demanded was 
unjust, oppressive and an unlawful discrimination against 
it by the defendants, and was done, as the complainant be- 
lieves and alleges, for the purpose of either keeping ties 
from being shipped off the line of railroad of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio at the Kentucky points or for the purpose of injuring 
the business of the complainant, either of which is in viola- 
tion of the letter and spirit of the interstate commerce law. 

It is charged further that railroad cross ties can be car- 
ried as cheaply as lumber of the same grade, and 14 cents a 
hundred from said Kentucky points to said Pittsburg was 
a full, fair and adequate rate for carrying either said lumber 
or ties between said points, and that the rate of 17 cents 
a handred was unreasonable, unjust and oppressive. 

Complainant asserts that the defendants have ceased to 
classify ties different from lumber of the same grade, but 
have made the classification and rating on ties between same 
points the same as lumber of the same grade and now charge 
on said ties the rate of 14 cents between said points, but 
the defendants refuse to make any reparation for the wrong 
done the complainant in charging 17 cents on all shipments 
shown on said schedule cf shipments instead of 14 cents, 
amounting to an excessive, unjust and oppressive charge of 
$11,130 against it, as shown above. 

It is prayed that these acts of the defendants may be 
declared to have been unreasonable, unfair and unjust, and 
that the commission will determine and declare that the 
defendants should have classified ties as lumber of the same 
grade and that they should have received and shipped them 
at a rate of 14 cents. They also ask for an award of dam- 
ages in favor of the Howard Supply Company. 
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INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 








News of Grays Harbor—Removal of Chicago Shippers’ Burden—Local Switching Causes Contention—Im- 
provement of the Chicago River—Early Maple Curing Sheds. 


GRAYS HARBOR REPRESENTATIVE TO THE RE- 
PUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Alex Polson, president of the Polson Logging Com- 
pany, of Hoquiam, Wash., is one of the delegates from 
his state to the national republican convention held in 
Chicago this week. Mr. Polson said he will pay his 
parents, who live in Truro, Nova Scotia, a visit, before 
returning to his home. His parents now are nearly 90 
years of age. 

During his visit to the offices of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN Mr. Polson said that about two-thirds of the 
present product of the Grays harbor mills is being 
shipped to foreign countrigs. When he left the mills 
were loading several steamers, each taking over 1,000,000 
feet of lumber. The mills on Grays harbor have an 
annual capacity of about 700,000,000 feet. Last year 
they cut approximately 600,000,000 feet and this year 
the output will probably not exceed 500,000,000 feet. 
Some of the plants will close down July 4 and remain 
closed a month or so until conditions are better defined. 

Log prices now are far from satisfactory. No. 1 fir 
logs sell for $8, and No. 2 for $5 a thousand. Spruce 
logs bring $9 to $10 a thousand feet. A few years ago 
spruce logs were cheaper than fir. The increase in value 
is due to the establishment of pulp mills on the Co- 
lumbia river, which factories now are paying $12 a 
thousand for spruce and $7.50 for hemlock logs. The 
mills on Grays harbor are more active now than those 
in other sections of the state, due in part to their facili- 
ties for handling export trade. 

Mr. Polson said that within a few years Washington 
would consume practically all of its own box material 
product. As an example he said that about 500,000 
apple trees are being set out this year. The reclamaiion 
service is establishing irrigation in eastérn Washington 
which will open up large tracts for cultivation. One of 
the most productive sections of the west is Wenatchee 
in eastern Washington, on the Great Northern railway. 
High prices for fruit were set last year when several 
varieties of apples grown in the Hood river district sold 
at $8 a box. These were special varieties and were 
shipped to England. 

Mr. Polson said that two years ago one of his men 
left him and bought six acres of land in the fruit grow- 
ing district. A neighbor who owns twelve acres received 
a check last year for $12,000 for the apples on his tract, 
the buyer to gather and market. Mr. Polson is not as 
big as one of his own fir trees but big enough to conclude 
that the present depression is merely temporary; that it 
soon will pass over. This will mean better prices, better 
demand and employment for everyone who is willing to 
be employed. 


—~ 





ILLINOIS SHIPPERS HAVE CAUSE FOR REJOIC- 
ING. 

Lumber and sash and door concerns in Chieago will be 
glad to learn that railroad officials of a number of the 
lines entering this city are working on an agreement 
whereby the shipper will be saved all expense of switch- 
ing on consignments coming into or going out of the 
Chicago district. The Chicago & North-Western and 
the Chicago, Wilwaukee & St. Paul railways have al- 
ready ‘agreed with practically all eastern- lines to give 
industries located on their lines the straight Chicago 
rate free of switching charges. Other western lines are 
expected to come into this agreement before fall. This 
agreement, if it ean be perfected, is expected to do away 
with the long standing controversy in regard to switch- 
ing charges which has been going on here for several 
years. Railroad officials hope that if the agreement is 
worked out it will cause the Illinois State Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission to defer putting the new switch- 
ing ‘charges into effect. Under present conditions tariffs 
apply only to points in Chicago on the tracks of the road 


issuing the tariff and any further switching movement is- 


basis for additional charge and would eliminate any con- 
sideration of switching so far as roads are concerned ex- 
cept local and industrial switching. 





ILLINOIS RAILROADS FILE OBJECTIONS TO 
SWITCHING RULES. 


The railroads entering Chicago have filed with the IIli- 
nois State Railroad & Warehouse Commission a large 
number of objections to the switching rules as proposed 
by the commission and approved by the Manufacturers’ 
Association. A synopsis of these rules was published 
in a recent edition of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
railroads claim that unless some changes are made in the 
proposed switching rules it will be necessary for them to 
carry the matter into the courts, which would cause con- 
siderable delay. According to the objections made in 
the statement filed with the commission, railroads claim 
that the commission is attempting to legislate without 
legal power to do so; with illegally declaring equipment 
which must be used by the railroads; with attempting to 
force the railroads to allow their cars to go on to the 
tracks of other railroads; with attempting to require the 
joint use of facilities and to compel joint rates; with il- 
legally attempting to segregate the Chicago territory and 
to make different rates regardless of those obtaining in 
similar territories outside of the city; with attempting to 
force the railroads to give over the use of private tracks 





and private terminal facilities to other railroad com- 
panies; with unjustly fixing the switching rate regardless 
of weight and also with attempting to fix switching rates 
which are unremunerative to the railroads. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

E. E. Hooper, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation of Chicago, this week sent out a letter calling 
the attention of the members of the association to the 
following resolutions adopted by the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association and suggesting that the Lum- 
bermen’s Association take similar action immediately: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association that no bridges be constructed across 
the Chicago river the span of. which does not give an un- 
obstructed channel of at least 200 feet. 

Resolved, That the trustees of the sanitary district of 
Chicago be respectfully urged to speedily complete the im- 
provement of the Chicago river from the head of the sanitary 
district canal to the mouth of the river and that a width of 
not less than 200 feet of unobstructed channel be maintained 
and that all center piers be removed. 

Frep W. UPHAM, President. 

JoHN M. GLENN, Secretary. 


The letter of Mr. Hooper is in full as follows: 


Gentlemen: We are pleased to hand you herewith a copy 
of resolutions passed at a meeting of the directors of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association and call your attention 
to the condition of the Chicago river, particularly to the 
width of the channel at various points and the proposed 
construction of bridges over the channel at various points, 
narrowing the channel down to less than the 200 feet that 
the sanitary district trustees tentatively agreed to keep 
and maintain from the head of the canal to the mouth of 
the river. 


We urge you to write to the drainage canal trustees pro- 
testing against the narrowing of the channel and urging 
the completion of the work and the removing of the center 
piers of the bridges that are now over the river. 

We call your attention to the fact that our Chicago river 
channel is being neglected and $6,000,000 is being spent on 
the channel from the lake through Evanston and $30,000,- 
000 on a proposed channel from the sag to the Calumet dis- 
trict. Briefly the Evanston section and the Calumet section 
pay 6 percent of the revenue into the drainage fund, while 
the main drainage section, or Chicago proper, pays 94 per- 
cent. We object most strongly to the expenditure of $36,- 
000,000 for drainage tanals in the Evanston and Calumet 
districts, 94 percent of which expenditure will come from 
taxation of the property in the original sanitary district 
and only 6 percent of which will be paid by those outlying 
districts. We object further to work in the outlying dis- 
tricts being done until the Chicago river has been fully 
improved as a part of the original drainage canal plan and 
the improvement is so completed that it can meet the drain- 
age dilution needs of the original Chicago that has built it 
= — already expended $55,000,000 to secure sewage 
relief. 

We therefore urge you to pass similar resolutions to those 
passed by the IMinois Manufacturers’ Association and for- 
ward them, together with letters of protest, to the canal 
trustees. E. E. Hooper, Secretary. 





HISTORY OF THE WHITE MAPLE SHED. 


CADILLAC, MicH., June 15.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: At the recent meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association at Milwaukee the statement was made 
that the first shed for curing white maple built in the west 
was erected at Cadillac, Mich., and the time of its‘erection 
was carelessly fixed by the speaker at about twelve years 
ago. Actual book records show that it was built over 
twenty years ago. 

This correction is not made because it is essential that 
any one should know this but because we wish to avoid even 
the appearance of having made a statement that was in- 
correct. F. A. DIGGINS. 











TYPICAL SHED USED FOR CURING WHITE MAPLE, AT CADILLAC, MICH. 





LUMBER MANUFACTURERS IN NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


(Concluded from Page 48.) 


days, preparing for the opening of the conference on 
Friday. Members of the manufacturing and wholesale 
branches were also in conference from 7 o’clock Wednes- 
day evening until 3 o’clock Thursday morning and 
resumed at 9 o’clock this morning. 


The Attendance. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association— 
DELEGATES. 
William Irvine, Chippewa E. L. Carpenter, Minneapolis. 
Falls, Wis. Edgar Dalzell, Minneapolis. 
Edward Hines, Chicago. J. E. Rhodes, Minneapolis. 
M. H. McCarthy, Dubuque, a Musser, Little Falls, 


Iowa. Minn. 
_—_ Walker, Minneapo- ad Bissell, Arbor Vite, 


s. . 
Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association— 
—- H. Chapman, Stanley, aa Brightman, Wausaukee, 
y Wis. 


s. 

F. H. Pardoe, Wausau, Wis. 

Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association— 

. W. Greer, Thornton, Ark. J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. 
. H. Clapp, jr., Warren, Ark. George K. Smith, St. Lonis, 
. W. Cameron, Waco, Tex. Mo. 

. J. Hughes, Sumter, Ala. George 8S. Gardiner, Laurel, 
. W. McLeod, St. Louis, Mo. Miss. 

W. C. Bowman, Kansas City,M. J. Scanlon, Minneapolis. 


AMAA 


North Carolina Pine Association— 


A. C. Tuxbury, North Tona- A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va: 
wanda, N. Y. E. C. Fosburgh, Norfolk, Va. 
J. T. Deal, Norfolk, Va. R. H. Morris, Norfolk, Va. 


Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association— 

William B. Stillwell, Savan- H. M. Graham, Brinson, G». 
nah, Ga. J. B. Conrad, Glenwood, Fla. 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States— 

R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. Lewis Doster, Nashville, Tenn. 
Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion— 

W. C. Miles, Globe, Wash. 

Re ay & Washington. ‘Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion— . 

A. B. Wastell, Portland, Ore. J. P. Keating, Newberg, Wash. 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association— 

Vv. H. Beckman, Seattle, Harrison G. Foster, Minneap- 
Wash. olis (alternate). 

C. M. Stafford, Minneapolis. H. H. Collins, Minneapolis. 





Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association— 
A. T. Gerrans, Houma, La. E. G. Westmoreland, Des Al- 
George E. Watson, New Or- lemands, La. 
leans, La. L. H. Price, Ramos, La. 
J. A. Bruce, Strader, La. 
Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association— 
D. B. Barber, Kalispell, Mont. 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association— 
George Palmer, Le Grande, R. A. Kellogg, Spokane, Wash. 
Ore. (alternate). 
B. R. Lewis, Coeur d'Alene, J. B. McGoldrick, Spokane, 
Ida. Wash. 


VISITORS. 
Cc. A. Barton, Minneapolis. H. H. Hemenway, Colorado 
F. D. Becker, Seattle, Wash. Springs, Cel. 
F. J. Bell, Winona, Minn. W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis. 

Kk. E. Bennett, Camden, N. J. George R. Hicks, Kansas City, 
W. F. Biederman, St. Louis, H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn. 
Mo. Ira Johnson, Norfolk, Va. 
Lee Blakemore, Kansas City, E. M. Jones, Kansas City, Mo. 
* Mo. S. Kellogg, Washington, 

J. D. Bronson, Stillwater, ip eee 
Minn. E. Lindsley, Davenport, 

W. H. Bundy, Rice Lake, Wis. owa. 

James O. Buswell, Minneapo- George F. Lindsay, Duluth, 
lis. Minn. 

E. J. Carpenter, Minneapo- J. A. Magee, Shuswap, B. C. 
lis. C. E. McGibbon, Minneapolis. 

L. 8S. Case, Chippewa Falls, H. A. Muffley, Seattle, Wash. 
Wis. George T. Mickle, Chicago. 

Herman H. Chapman, New F. A. Nolan, St. Paul. 
Haven, Conn. J. C. Nolan, St. Paul. 

R. H. Chute, Minneapolis. J. M. Nolan, St. Paul. 

Hovey C. Clarke, Minneapolis. J. A. Nourse, Chicago. 

bl Clubine, Iron River, A. R. Priest, Coeur d'Alene, 

s 


Ida. 

R. S. Cohn, Norfolk, Va. 0. O. Russell, Greeley, Col. 
H. H. Collins, Tacoma, Wash. Eugene Shaw, Eau Claire, 
F. C. Denkmann, Rock Isl- Vis. 

and, Ill. A. M. Sheldon, Minneapolis. 
R. T. Doud, Winona, Minn. C. A. Smith, Minneapolis. 
R. W. Douglas, Seattle, Wash. C. M. Stafford, Minneapolis. 
George C. Dyer, Minneapolis. A. J. Taylor, Cloquet, Minn. 
C. E. Edgerton, Washington, ‘— Underhill, Philadelphia, 


F 
e ‘a. 
U._S. Epperson, Kansas City, E. B. Walker, New York city. 
Mo. F. Wenzel, Minneapolis. 
C. J. Flack, Kansas City, Mo. C. H. Werden, Minneapolis. 
I. R. Goodridge, Minneapo- C. A. Weyerhaeuser, Little 
is. Falls, Minn. 
Miles A. Goodyear, Tomah, F. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul. 
Wis. F. E. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul. 
George D. Griffith, Chicago. J. P. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul. 
R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet, 


Minn. 
J. F. Wilson, Cloquet, Minn. 


George F. Hawley, Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 
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FIGHT FOR YELLOW PINE RATE EQUALIZATION. 


Continuation of Inquest for Stumpage and Manufacturing Costs—Equitable Basing Rates—Early Protests 
Against a Discriminative Advance—Sympathy of Former Traffic Officiale—Opinions 
of a Shipper From Both Sides of the Mississippi—Sectional 


Disadvantages Due to Increased Rate. 


The preceding three issues of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN presented the testimony, practically in full, given 
efore the Interstate Commerce Commission at St. Louis, 
\lo., May 25, 26 and the forenoon of May 27, in the 
omplaint of lumber manufacturers and shippers located, 
particularly in Arkansas and northern Louisiana, west 
of the Mississippi river, in their contention for equaliza- 
tion of freight rates by various southern carriers with 
rates east of the river. The testimony is resumed with 
the hearing on May 27. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON PROCEEDINGS. 

The session of Wednesday afternoon convened at 2:19 

o’elock with Mr. Millard still in the witness chair. 


Mr. Norton—At the time of the Chicago conference you 
testified about, I would like to know what you were realiz- 
ing a thousand on the average on yellow pine at saw wills 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company? 

Mr. Millard—You mean the average price received a thou- 
sand feet in 1905? 

Q. What you were realizing a thousand—the ,average mill 
price? A. I should say the average price received by the 
average manufacturer—is that what you mean? 

Q. By you and your company. A. I would say the average 
price was about $14 a thousand in that time. 

Q. What is the average cost f.o.b. the saw mill—the 
cost of producing? <A. 1 would say that the cash cost at 
that time—cost of labor [ mean—— 

Q. The full cost; the whole thing. 

Commissioner Clements—Do you allow in your question 
the cost and value of the stumpage? 

The witness—About $12. I would have to refer to the 
books to get these figures accurately. 

Mr. Norton—Can you tell what the railroad companies 
were paying at that time f.o.b. the mills for bridge string- 
ers? A. I conld not give you that from memory. The state- 
ment filed here gave some railroad material for those years, 
hut I do not remember about stringers. 

Q. Can you tell as to ties; yellow pine ties? A. No; not 
from memory. 

Q. Can you tell us what prices they paid for car material? 
A. I see in this list there is some car material. 

Q. Well, will you furnish that statement? A. It is in 
the exhibits here. I think the only car material in that 
list of comparative prices is car decking. 

4. I want to have from you what the railroad companies 
were paying f.0.b. the mills to your company at the time 
of that Chicago conference on these three things: bridge 
stringers, yellow pine ties and car material. A. I will have 
to furnish it to you. 

Mr. Norton—1l wish you would explain how you make up 
this $12 as the average cost f.o.b. the mills. A. I would 
say that at that time we charged $3 a thousand for stump- 
age and the cash cost was $9 a thousand. 

Commissioner Clements—In those terms do you include 
the stumpage and the cost of the mill operation and also 
‘include anything for interest and investment in your mill? 
A. There was no interest charged. In some instances where 
there was a large amount of timber, a limited production, 
the taxes on the holdings might be $1 or $1.50 a thousand ; 
| have not included those figures. 


Cost of Stumpage. 


Mr. Norton—I understood you to put in the stumpage 
it $1.75; today you put it at $3. A. The question was 
isked me to express an opinion as to the cost at the time 
of = on purchase, the average cost; that is the reason 
! said it. 

Q. Then you would change the record of yesterday to 
ut the stumpage at $3 instead of $1.75? A. No; because 
he figures are correct. The value of the stumpage and 
ost of the stumpage are different. 

Q. Now the $9 with the $3 already mentioned going to 
make up the $12 cost is how divided? A. Nine dollars 
means the cost of the lumber according to that tabulation 
! made yesterday. 


Q. That included $2 freight for logging roads as put in 
yesterday? A. Yes. 

Q. I wish in the statement that you are about to furnish 
me as to prices you would furnish also partition and would 

how how those prices compared with prices on the same 
lasses of stock in the years 1889 and 1900. You men- 
tioned no prices that you are getting on railroad material. 
ifow do you account for the fall? A. Lack of demand. 

Q. Demand by the railroads? A. And others. 

Q. What percentage in your opinion, or in the general 
pinion, of yellow pine production is consumed by the rail- 
roads? A. I should say nearly 40 percent. 

. Now when the railroad demand falls off the timber 
which the railroads) would otherwise have consumed is 
awed up and put upon the general market; is it not? A. If 
he same production is maintained it naturally is. 

Q. That is to say the production which the railroads 
generally take is thrown upon the general market? A. Yes, 
if the same production is maintained. 

. That would have a tendency to reduce the price in 
he general market, also on account of the surplus? A. Yes; 
the lack of demand creates a heavier production. 

Q. Is not the sawing capacity of the yellow pine mills 
equal at present to the consumption of the railroads and all 
ther consumers even in the most prosperous times? A. I 
would say in a general way that statement to be a fact. 

_ Q. I mean whether the mills are not competent to saw 
‘uber to supply the demands of the railroads and con- 
sumers and your answer is yes? A. I answered yes. 


Yellow Pine Prices. 


Q. You state that at present the yellow pine prices are 
so low that some mills are getting cost and some less than 
cost. Would you say that crop conditions are so favorable 
that with the restoration of the railroad credit enabling all 
the railroads to purchase you would be getting a substantial 
profit by the heavier railroad demand? 

Mr. Caylor—Alone? 

The witness—You mean the railroad demand, if it were 
normal, due to the normal demand caused by good crops 
and general prosperity, whether or not under such condi- 
tions the manufacturer would receive a fair price? 

Mr. Norton—Yes. A. I should say yes. 

Q. Now as a business man you comprehend the investor 
in railroad securities would be discouraged by the constant 
pressure of reduced railroad rates, would you not? A. It 
might have that tendency. 

Q. Therefore a proceeding like the present one would 
tend to prevent railroads from obtaining money to make 
betterments and extend their lines and thus consume the 
40 F ng me of the lumber that you have been putting out? 

r. Caylor—I object, if your honor please. It has been 








held by the commission and the supreme court that those 
things are not to be entered into in making up a rate. 

Commissioner Clements—Well, let him answer. 

The witness—I do not think that would be of very much 
consequence or much influence. 

Q. it would have the influence of affecting 40 percent of 
your output; is not that worth considerable? Have you 
given all the answer to my question that you wish to? 
A. I thought I answered it; yes. 


Hampering a Possible Factor in Prosperity. 

Q. Does this proceeding arise out of the success of earlier 
efforts to reduce rates and do not you think if this were 
successful it would be followed by other suits here? 

Mr. Miller—I think that is purely speculative. 

Mr. Norton—Listen to my question, please. Since the 
railroads are such heavy consumers of yellow pine lumber 
are you not killing the goose that is laying the golden 
egg? 

Complainants’ counsel objects but the commission 
ruled the question admissible. 


The witness—Answering the first question I do not know 
of any other conditions where the sum of the blanket rate 
adjustment obtained in competitive fields in years where 
one part of the rate was reduced without the other follow- 
ing. I do not know of any case now where it would be 
likely to follow such a proceeding as this. 

Mr. Norton—There might be other conditions ; for instance, 





J. C. LINCOLN, OF ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Commissioner of the Traffic Bureau of the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 


the Oklahoma State Commission might reduce the lumber 
rates as they have already done. 

Commissioner Clements objected to the question. 

Yellow Pine Business. 

Mr. Norton—yYou mentioned in about 1895 there was very 
little yellow pine shipped to northern markets; is that cor- 
rect? A. In 1895 the volume of business was not great as 
since or right now. 

Q. What is the reason for that? A. There was not so 
great a demand. 

Q. Why not? A. The period of 1895 followed the panic 
of 1893 with depressed conditions all over the country. 

Q. Had there been depressed conditions before 1895? 
A. The panic of 1893, 1£94, 1895 and 1906 were all bad 
years. 

“ Q. Before that time yellow pine never got into that coun- 
try? A. It began to come in, according to my experience, 
in 1896. 

Q. Previous to 1886 there had been no demand for yellow 

ine? 

’ Mr. Caylor—I object. 

The witness—My experiences began in 1886. 

Mr. Norton—Why had not yellow pine found markets in 
the north earlier than 1886? A. I am not familiar with 
before 1886. 

Q. Do you know anything about the difficulties of getting 
yellow pine to northern markets since 1886? A. It was 
difficult to introduce yellow pine; there was a prejudice 
against yellow pine. 

Q. What were the prejudices against yellow pine? A. It 
was, as a rule, not well manufactured; it was poorly dried 
or seasoned and it reached the market in poor condition 
generally. A great deal of air dried lumber was stained 
and then the carpenters had a ‘prejudice against yellow 
pine because it was hard to work and the architects imagined 
that the stain was the first stage of decay and the general 
custom was to use the softer and older woods, and yellow 
pine was heavier. 

Q. To offset this prejudice it was necessary for you, was 
it not, to make lower delivery rates or pricés than the prices 
on white pine? 

Mr. Miller—We are willing to admit that the railroads 
assisted in the developing of this industry west of the river 
and making it a serious competitor with northern pine. 

Mr. Norton—rThen it is admitted the carriers made rates 
which permitted yellow pine to invade the white pine field? 

Mr. Miller—And I expect an admission on the other side 
that from that time the density of traffic benefited to such 


an extent that they were the chief beneficiaries of that con- 
dition. 

Mr. Norton—We will not make that admission. Since 
1901 it has been admitted that there has been a wide distri- 
bution of yellow pine through the north. I will 
ask you whether in 1906 there was not many 
instances where mills made a net profit as high as $8 a 
thousand on lumber? A. I would say that there were many 
instances where mills made their own a net $8; 
that is the f.o.b. average mill price was such as to make 
the net result of the sale of the — $8 a thousand. 
The value of the stumpage then depended on so many dif- 
ferent factors of cost. 

Q. Some of it as low as 50 cents and $1? A. The actual 
cost, yes, at the time of purchase. 


Value of Stumpage. 


Q. To get back to the question, I do not understand what 
your answer was to that question; can you answer that yes 
or no? A. I would say yes if a manufacturer did not take 
the actual value of his stumpage but only took it at the 
nominal cost; that is to say, if an average price of $16 or 
$17 a thousand was received, which was about the highest, 
and the average cash cost was $9, that would leave $8 or 
#9 a thousand which the manufacturer received when he 
sold his stumpage. What it cost him would have to be 
deducted from that to obtain the profit with various factors 
to be considered. 

Q. How do you arrive at the value of the stumpage? 
XK. At present? 

Q. At that time. A. In 1901? 

q. Yes. A. Well, I would say the value of the stumpage 
which an individual manufacturer would put on his cost 
account might be the actual cost or what he conceded to be 
the market value at that time, but it varies so that I can 
not answer. 

Q. What would you say would have been a fair profit 
for 1906 for your mills with a good supply of timber and 
stock a thousand fect? A. In 1906 we received in some in- 
stances $8. 

Q. Would you think it remarkable for a saw mill cutting 
as much as 40,000,000 feet to profit 100 percent? A. That 
would depend upon the =aohtal 

Q. Charging up for depreciation and making all the allow- 
ance customarily made, 100 percent on the capital? A. Ifa 
concern with a capital of $20,000 made $20,000 they would 
make 100 percent; it would not be remarkable if the capl- 
talization was low. 

Q. Say a 30,000,000-foot mill. A. It would depend upon 
~y much timber was owned and whether it was all capi- 
tal. 

Q. Figuring the mill at what it could actually be converted 
into in money the mill, timber and all its belongings and 
with the timber sawed up and sold 30,000,000 feet of it? 


Here ensued a four-sided discussion following which 
the witness answered: 

Saw Mill Profit. 

It is not from any disinclination or not wanting to an- 
swer the question, but you asked it in a way that it was 
extremely difficult to do it truthfully. Supposing a con- 
cern had $20,000 capital and $250,000 surplus and made 
$20,000, or on your supposition that they made $50,000, 
they might make 250 percent on their capital, but only be- 
cause they were well capitalized. 

q. I stated a while ago the actual value. A. You did 
not state the capital. 

Q. I gave the size of the mill—a 30,000,000-foot mill. 
That would indicate to you the capital. 

Commissioner Clements—Suppose they did not own any 
stumpage at all; they had a mill of 30,000,000-foot capacity, 
and he bought his stumpage as he sawed it, going along, and 
had a sufficient investment there to do the business that 
way and did it that way. 

Mr. Norton—Would you consider that remarkable? A. Not 
if he bought his logs cheap enough. 


More discussions followed, during which the witness 
stated in a general way that the outeome would depend 
upon the cost of the logs. 


Mr. Norton—You stated that since 1886 the consumption 
“ had pine in white pine territory has been increasing? 

. Yes. 

Q. And it is true also that the market prices that you 
have been charging have been increasing? A. Yes; they 
have increased since 1886. 

Q. Notwithstanding the pressure of white pine against 
the introduction of yellow pine you have been able to put 
yellow pine in not — but also constantly and steadily 
increasing the yellow pine prices? A. Not constantly. and 
steadily, because there has been fluctuations. 

Q. But you have been able to put it in latge quantities 
and increasing quantities and at increased prices—yes or 
no? A. Yes. 

Cost of Production. 

Q. Now you said yesterday in computing the cost of pro- 
ducing lumber there was charged an expense of $2 a thou- 
sand for freighting logs, also that this freight was credited 
to the logging roads for trams owned by your company and 
associates in the respective saw mills the roads served. Is 
that correct? A. I said that was about the time. 

Q. I understood you to say it was the charge. Very well, 
about the charge.- You testified about a number of logging 
mills and saw mill plants, twelve of which the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company controlled. I would like to have 
you file with the commission the number of feet of logs 

auled by each of those roads in 1907; second, the earn- 
ings from other freights and logs hauled to your mills, in- 
cluding earnings on lumber and logs milled in transit: 
third, the cost of operation; fourth, the cost to the road; 
fifth, the number of mills of main line and the number of 
mills of branches; sixth, the weight of the rails; seventh 
a list of the equipment. : 

Mr. Caylor—If the commission rules that this statement 
shall be prepared by the witness I suggest that he write 
pa request out so that he can have it in intelligible 

Commissioner Clements indorsed the request and 
suggested that further requests of this kind be sub- 
mitted in writing. 

Mr. Miller—I would like to have added to that the cost 
of maintenance of main line and branches. 

Mr. Norton—Did not the Gulf Lumber Company, in which 
you and your company are interested, purchase within the 
ast two years 85,000 acres in Calcasieu parish, Louisiana, 
geiev pine land known as i. of the Wright-Blodgett 

oldings, at about $50 an acre? A. The main facts are true 
except it lies in fields in Vernon and Calcasieu parishes. 
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Q. What do you estimate the stumpage cost per thousand 
feet? <A. $2.50. 

«. What do you estimate as the number of feet of stump- 
age, including the holdings of the Gulf Lumber Company, 
in which the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company is interested? 
A. I answered that yesterday by saying that in a rough way 
it is 3,000,000,000. Of course, I want the privilege of cor- 
recting that if necessary. i 

Q. The Gulf Lumber Company's holdings are adjacent to 
St _pomgeees extension of the Santa Fe, are they not? 

es. 

Q. The Gulf company has established a saw mill town 
ealled Fullerton, about four miles north of the Santa Fe 
line? A. Yes. 

q. And the Gulf & Sabine River Railroad Company, owned 
by the Gulf Lumber Company interest, has completed a piece 
of track connecting Fullerton and the Santa Fe railway? 
A. Yes. 

Q. About four miles? A. About. 

q. What do you consider would be a fair basing rate to 
Cairo on lumber from Santa Fe points via the junction with 
the Gulf & Sabine River railroad? A. What do you mean 
by “basing rate’? 

Q. Say, rates that are made up on the Cairo basis in this 
territory involved. A. The present rate in there, in that 
general territory, is 16 cents a hundred pounds. 


Reasonable Basing Rates. 


Q. What do you consider a fair basing rate to Cairo? 
A. That would depend upon the conditions as they existed 
then or in the future. 

Q. Put it another way: Do you consider that the present 
basing rate of 16 cents a hundred pounds carried by the 
Santa Fe is reasonable, remembering the route of the Santa 
Fe out of that country? A. I would have to answer that 
that would have to depend upon the general conditions in 
effect from other territory, as I understand your request. 

Q. Would that be regardless of the ton a mile earnings of 
the Santa Fe? A. As I understand it they do not expect 
to handle that lumber over the Santa Fe but via Oakdale in 
connection with another system, but that may or may not be 
the elfect. 

Q. Suppose it is handled over the Santa Fe to Chicago or 
some other white pine—or to a Chicago junction—would 
the 16-cent basing rate be reasonable in your opinion as an 
expert? A. I would say, in a general way, under present 
conditions it would be from that territory. 

Mr. Norton—We ask leave to refer to the car stake record, 
showing the increased prices of lumber to the public and 
tie increase in the stumpage also. 


This was granted by the commissioner, so far as, the 
data were compiled from the official records for the 
period given. ; 

Mr. Norton stated that a number of matters had 
been introduced which were rather unexpected and 
asked the commission for opportunity at a later date 
to pay attention to them. To this Mr. Caylor objected, 
stating everything submitted by the complainants was 
open to inspection by defendants’ counsel. He did not 
believe it would be to the best interest of anybody 
‘*to continue this hearing to another day, because it 
would never be ended.’’ After further discussion Com- 
missioner Clements ordered the hearing to proceed. 


Competitive Conditions. 


Mr. Caylor—This morning in reply to a question from 
Mr. Pierce you said you were not complaining of an in 
crease in rate providing the competitive conditions were the 
same, or words to that effect. What do you mean by that 
answer? What do you mean by competitive conditions, or 
what were you thinking of? 

The witness—I meant the general economics and business 
conditions of the country; that an increase in the rate unless 
attended by the corresponding increase in the market would 
have a tendency to be a hardship upon the producers, as the 
price of building material might be forced to such a point 
that it would restrict sales and it would then decrease the 
value of the investment in timber. 

Q. Then an arbitrary increase of rate, disregarding that 
condition, would be unfair and unreasonable? A. It would 
have the tendency of an arduous restriction upon the pro- 
ducers who had to pay it. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the advance in rates was un- 
reasonably influenced by the circumstances that for a long 
period the old rate was maintained and during that period 
the earnings of the railroads were large and increasing? 
A. Yes. 

Q. In your answer about competitive conditions did you 
consider the fact that any rate,.whether a blanket rate or 
not, would have a tendency—no, I believe you said that 
the advance in that case was absorbed by the manufacturer? 
Now your opinion that this raise was unfair and unreason- 
able, did you take into consideration that an investment 
made by a manufacturer or miller upon the existing rate, 
which rate had been in continuance for a long time and 
which existing rate showed a profit to the railroads, and an 
increasing profit to the railroads, that the investment made 
by the manufacturer would suffer because of an arbitrary 
increase of that rate? <A. Yes; I would think so. I think 
it would. 

Q. Do you think it right for a rich railroad to yield to 
the demand of a poor railroad for an advance which the 
rich railroad does not need? A. No. 

Mr. Miller—And it can not be met by the poor railroad 
unless the rich railroad yields to that demand. 

Mr. Caylor—In your answer to Mr. Norton, when you 
said there had been a constant rise in the price of yellow 
pine, in the number of years that you have been acquainted 
with that market has not there been a constant increase in 
all labor, in all material, in all commodities during the 
same time practically? A. There has been an increase in 
all commodities and all labor entering into the cost of pro- 
duction of yellow pine. I think there has been a general 
increase in the value of all commodities. 


The Chicago Railroad Conference. 

Q. In regard to this meeting in Chicago in June, 1905, 
in calling it did you not assume that at that meeting that 
inasmuch as all the railroads combined in making this 2-cent 
advance it would necessarily take a conference of all rail- 
roads that made the same rate? A. Yes; that is the rea- 
son we asked everybody to attend. 

Q. I wish you would explain a littie more particularly 
the benefit over Arkansas that the southern Louisiana dis- 
trict has and the Texas-Louisiana district, the lumber pro- 
ducing district. A. They have the benefit of the Texas 
consuming market, which is very large, and also the benefit 
ot water competition by sailing vessels and steamers to 
New England and to New York and those seacoast cities, 
and they have an entrance into the Cuban and South Amer- 
ican markets and Panama and to Europe, and then there is 
a large demand for yellow pine lumber in Mexico. There is 
another reason; all the railroads in that country use yellow 
pine ties and they buy sawn ties instead of using hewn 
ties or ties of other woods. 

. Does not the adjustment of rates practically and. ac- 
tnally prevent the shipment of yellow pine from Arkansas 
and northern Louisiana to these points? A. Yes. 

Q. Some of these railroads we have been calling tap lines. 
Have they not double connections, connecting with one rail- 
road and by extending one connecting with another one? 


A. Yes. 

Q. And is it not true that whenever this is done they 
get a division of the rate from both railroads? A. Yes. 

Q. And is it not true as a rule that when a tap line does 


connect with two roads they are competitive lines? A. Yes. 


Railroad Competition. 


Q. Do the Iron Mountain rails reach Hope, Ark.? A. Yes. 

Q. Then the Iron Mountain is a competitor in the market 
at — is it not? With the Rock Island—with the Frisco? 
A. Yes. 

Mr. Pierce—What do you mean by competition? 

Mr. Caylor—Their own market for business. 

q. Is it not a fact that in the market today you are con- 
tinually being sought by freight agents in the territory for 
almost every car of lumber shipped out of that territory? 
That is, freight agents of reliable roads seeking shipment 
over their particular lines? A. ‘That would particularly ap- 
ply to the lines north and east of Cairo and St. Louis. 

Q. That is for routing? A. That is for routing, yes. It 
applies in a general way in the territory in Arkansas and 
Louisiana. 

Q. And every lawful inducement is used? A. I would 
say so. 
Q. These divisions as a rule are entered into under long 
time contract; are they generally? A. There may be some 
instances of that kind. 

Q. Are they often made in that way? A. I do not know 
how, generally. 

Q. Whenever they are not is there an active competition 
on account of division? A. I do not think that that is a 
very—I would say I can not answer that categorically, but 
of course there is an element of competition there. 

Q. But in your experience in that territory it has never 
been sufficiently low so that the railroads have refused to 
take the lumber offered to be shipped over their lines? 
A. ‘They never refused to take shipments; no. 

Q. ‘There is active interest on the part of the railroads, 
even at the present time, to take the lumber? A. They are 
always open for business. 

Q. In your answer in regard to a blanket rate did you 
take into consideration the natural benefits of one particular 
section of the country over another section of the country 
in making a blanket rate? A. I mentioned that as a factor; 
yes. 

Q. Do you believe, as a matter of expert opinion, that 
the rate to southern Louisiana—to or from—should be the 
same to the Chicago market as a rate to or from Arkansas? 
That it is not alone to the benefit of the miller or the sales 
agent but to the person who owns the timber or the person 
atfected in all respects by the rate? A. I tried to answer 
that question this morning by saying that so many different 
factors enter into the question that my opinion as to how 
they should be adjusted in the best interest of all is too 
difficult for me to form or express. 


Center of Yellow Pine Production. 


Q. Has there not always been a production in your ex- 
perience in southern Louisiana and Texas‘of yellow pine? 
A. Yes; the production began there for export. 

Q. About what time? A. I think there were mills estab- 
lished at Orange and Beaumont and Lake Charles in the 
early ’80s. 

Q. 'Then the fact that the Rock Island in the last two or 
three years has built a-line into that territory would not 
be such a factor that it opened up that country as a pro- 
ducer, only that part of it, but only that part of it that it 
built into? A. lt went through a portion of the country 
where the logs had formerly been floated to the mills on 
the coast by water, and of course there are many trees 
that will not float; therefcre a railroad built through there 
would in that sense bring that car of timber to market. 

Q. Is it not true that while the center of production has 
moved south the center of shipments, so far as Arkansas 
is concerned, has not moved south? A. You mean as relates 
to Arkansas alone? 

Q. As relates to Arkansas and the territory affected by 
this complaint. A. I should not say it had to any marked 
degree. Some of the people may have gone farther for 
their logs, but the center of production geographically has 
not changed much in that territory. 


As to Protests Against Advance. 


Q. Direct your attention to the letter of protest which 
has been offered in evidence to the railroad officials inter- 
ested in the increase of 2 cents a hundred pounds. I notice 
there are long lists and statements of facts in support of 
the reasons which you urge upon them to cancel this rate 
advance. Did you ever in reply to the many letters sent 
to railroad officials receive a word from the railroads why 
the 2-cent advance was justified? A. All the letters re- 
ceived in reply are either filed in the exhibit or quoted in 
the last letter. Letters were received from the chairman of 
the railroad conference committee, which were a reply, and 
which is yuoted in the rate letter. 

Is it not better, and is it not your intention as a 
manufacturer and producer of yellow pine, to get the com- 
modity to the market at the lowest price with due respect 
to a reasonable profit for the railroads transporting same? 
A. Yes; because the lower price to the consumers stimu- 
lates consumption. I would say it stimulates railroad con- 
sumption also. 

Mr. Miller—I would like to ask you if the extension of 
the blanket zone does not have a tendency to increase the 
movement north over lines of these defendants of lumber? 
A. You mean in the consuming territory? Yes. 

Q. Is not an increase in the density of traffic of more 
value to a railroad than an increase in the rates as a gen- 
eral proposition? A. A general increase in the tonnage? 
I would say yes. 

Q. Is not that a matter of notoriety among railroad peo- 
ple? A. I believe it is. 

Q. Is it not a fact that as the density increases the 
tendency is to decreased rates? A. I would say it followed. 


Territory at a Disadvantage. 


Mr. Fyfe became interrogator at this point and en- 
deavored to belittle the advantages of Texas in ship- 
ments to Mexico, but Mr. Millard declared that his 
territory was at a marked disadvantage, ‘‘the dis- 
advantage being that there is practically no demand 
from the markets in Mexico for shortleaf pine, so that 
the Arkansas mills can not compete for that traffic.’’ 
Effort was also made by Mr. Fyfe to show that the 
involved territory was not at an advantage for Texas 
business. He threshed over much of the preceding 
evidence, among other things asking what would be 
a reasonable profit per thousand feet on yellow pine 
lumber to the manufacturers as a whole, to which the 
witness replied that a reasonable price would be $18, 
but that in any event an answer would be extremely 
difficult, but ventured that a net profit of $5 might be 
considered reasonable. He testified that in normal 
times the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company shipped 
in the neighborhood of 100 carloads a day, including 
lumber bought from mills in which the company might 
have some interest, but that really there was no such 
profit today as he had assumed. Sixty to 65 percent 
of his company’s shipments, Mr. Millard declared, 
were bought from other companies; his company sold 
more lumber ‘than it manufactured. 

At 4 o’elock Mr. Millard was excused, having been 
on the stand practically two and one-half days. 

Mr. Miller withdrew his former announcement of the 
elimination of the Kansas City Southern road as among 
defendants. 


Testimony of a Former Railroad Official. 

The complainants called J. C. Lincoln, of St. Louis, 
commissioner of the traffic bureau of the Merchants’ 
Exchange and formerly connected with the Missouri 
Pacific and Iron Mountain railways, from 1888 to 1906, 
as division freight agent, later general freight agent, 
and assistant freight traffic manager at the time he 
left the service of those companies. In 1903 he was 
general freight agent. He had known Mr. Millard 
several years and remembered having had conversa- 
tions with him with reference to lumber rates. 


Mr. Caylor—Do you not now recall tha. Mr. Millard did 
call to see you at or about the time of the increase of 2 
cents and spoke to you with reference to it? A. I would 
not say that I can recall any particular conversation. I do 
recall that during the discussions of the advance on lumber 
rates I, talked the matter over with Mr. Millard and others. 
I am referring to the 2 cents advance that went into effect 
April 15. To the best of my recollection Mr. Millard, repre- 
senting certain lumber interests, discussed with me the 
question of the proposed advance of rates. 

Q. You now recall that from the time it was first discussed 
that it was prior to April 157 A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The time it was proposed to go into effect first was 
March 1, 1903, or about that time? A. I could not recall 
the dates. 

Q. Do you remember that there was an intention on the 
part of the railroads interested in advancing that rate to 
put it into effect before April 15, 1903? A. I think there 
was a disposition to put the rates in earlier than April 15, 
because I think the question first came up in January of 
that year. 

Q. Can you recall in @ general way what you told Mr. 
Millard as to your belief with respect to this proposed in- 
crease of 2 cents? 

Commissioner Clements—What was the general tenor and 
as near as you can recall the statements of Mr. Millard? 
A. The objection offered as it impressed me was not with 
particular reference to an advance of the rate itself but as 
to the relation of the rates, and it was about relation of the 
Louisiana and Arkansas production as compared with the 
rates that were in from the north Pacific coast and the 
competition that was met in Colorado and in Minnesota, 
northern lowa and Michigan. 

Mr. Caylor—In this conversation with you did he not 
show any relation of this condition in Colorado and the 
places you have just mentioned with the Central Traflic 
Association territory? Did he not discuss that in relation 
to the 2 cents advance in the Central Traffic Association 
territory and show the relation to that? A. He discussed 
it in connection with the lumber adjustment, which I recall 
was at the same time the situation in lowa, Minnesota and 
in Pennsylvania and Central Traffic Association territory. 
I might say that so far as our conversations were concerned 
I probably had as many with Mr. Millard as he did with 
me, seeking information. 


The Advance a Mistake. 

Q. You would not from such conversations that you had 
prior to the time the rates were actually put into effect 
say that Mr. Millard consented to this increase? A. I 
would not say that he would either consent to or negative 
the proposition for the increase. He was pointing out at 
that time what might be*the ultimate effect on the lumber 
traffic of the Iron Mountain road if the increase were made. 

Q. Can you recall what you told Mr. Millard, in a general 
way, with respect to this proposed increase? A. No; I do 
not recall what I did say in a general way. I had felt 
personally and looking after the lumber interests that our 
territory was being affected in the west and north and in 
Central Association territory—that is, the territory that was 
not affected by the advance as well as the territory that 
would be affected by it. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Millard that you did not think that 
the proposed increase ought to be made, and give your 
reasons to him why it should not be made? A. I in part 
covered that in my answer to your previous question. In 
my personal belief I felt that without regard to the rate 
itself it would be a mistaken policy to advancé our lumber 
rates to Colorado or, in fact, to hold the then existing 
rates, owing to the rapid increase in the lumber business 
from the northwest and from New Mexico, the yellow pine 
business in Colorado, so far as the Iron Mountain and 
Missouri Pacific were concerned, showing a decrease, whereas 
the western movement was showing an enormous increase. 
We were also affected by the adjustment and advance to 
basing points in Nebraska owing to the competition created 
from the north Pacific by the opening of the Billings gate- 
way, which was, to use the expression of that time, re- 
stricting the frontier of the yellow pine manufacturers, 
forcing them backward in their territory. We were being 
restricted in Montana on account of reduced rates made 
from Northern Pacific points to St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha and were being affected in northern Iowa. As a 
commercial proposition 1 felt that it was a mistake to 
advance the rates in the Central Freight Association eastern 
territory, as it might further restrict the operations of yel- 
low pine in Michigan etc. It was viewed by me as a com- 
mercial, not as a rate, proposition. 


How the Rate Was Put Into Effect. 


- Do you remember when the rate was put into effect? 
A. I think it was April 15 when it went into effect on the 
Iron Mountain. 

Q. After that it was withdrawn by your railroad for three 
months? <A. Until some time in August. 

Q. It went into effect again August 15, 1903? A. The 
exact time I would not say, but it was in the fall-of the 
year it was reinstated. 

Q. When it was put into effect was it not put into effect 
by the powers in New York? A. Well, I would not say as 
to that definitely. 

Q. What is your gencral impression, as you now recollect? 
+ ad instructions as to rates do not come from New 

ork. 

Q. From Mr. Stith? A. No, sir. 

Q. Mr. Lincoln, so far as you can now recall, will you 
not state whether or not the advance of 2 cents a hundred 
pounds on your line was put into effect by the officials, or 


+ connections that your road had with certain persons, in the 


city of New York? A. I would ney that my instructions as 
to receding from the position I had taken to give notice 
that we would advance our rates came from Mr. Bird, vice 
president. He was my superior officer. 

Q. Did he ever tell you that he received word to put that 
into effect? A. No; do not know that Mr. Bird did. I 
would not testify that anyone ever so told me. It was my 
impression some arguments had been advanced in New 
York to the executive officers as to desirability of advancing 
rates owing to the increased costs of construction and 
labor and I can not say that it was repeated to me, but 
that was my impression. My instructions came from Mr. 
Bird, in Chicago. 

Status of the Blanket Rate. 


Q. Is that your opinion as to the blanket territory? Do 
you say the proposition should, disregard natural advan- 
tages? A. That is rather a long discussion which would 
probably have to go somewhat into history. I would say 
that in my judgment a blanket rate adjustment that extends 
over a very large territory is wrong as applied to operating 
conditions and at the same time will be subject to attack 
because of the shortest point carrying a higher rate as com- 
pared with the longest point, or being either too high or 
too low with the blanket system carried to an extreme. 
As a commercial proposition there can be no question but 
what it is a good thing for the manufacturers and jobbers 
in the territory, although to that extent I think in many 
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cases it has been carried so far that it disregards all oper- 
ating and physical conditions, and as to the particular 
adjustment in the south referred to, by which the rate is the 
same from Little Rock and from the Gulf coast to Cairo, 
it is the result of a growth extending back twenty years 
ago or longer by the gradual extension of the lines, new 
mills going in, each seeking the same rate adjustment that 
the other has. My opinion, as I have given it to a number 
of lumbermen, is that there should be a grouping of terri- 
tory the same as there was in the white pine country, estab- 
lished on what is known as the Bogue arbitraries. I would 
ay that in pursuing this question some three or four years 
igo with a number of lines—and I think Mr. Coleman can 
recall the matter at that time—it was the desire to separate 
nto two districts what are known as the shortleaf and 
longleaf districts as a point from which to establish rates. 
Stumpage, manufacture and all had been built up on the 
blanket system, so it was extremely difficult if at all possi- 
je to change from it in those days. 

Q. Will you state whether or not the transportation of 
yellow pine on the Iron Mountain on a 14-cent rate was a 
profitable carrying charge? 


Objection was made to this question and the objec- 
tion overruled. 


The witness—I consider the rate adjustment prevailing 
prior to April 15 as to the lron Mountain and its connec- 
tions as the top of the business. I do not consider the 
rate profitable as applied from connecting lines—through 
lines, lines like the 'lexas & Pacific and Louisiana Railway 
« Navigation Company, Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific and 
Kansas City, Watkins & Gulf and Southern Pacific lines. 

Mr. Piercee—Do you consider a 16-cent rate from Little 
tock to the sea profitable? A. 1 think in part of that ter- 
ritory it is, all rail. 

Mr. Pierce—Take the whole territory in that blanket 
from Little Rock to the sea, and apply to all the lines, 
whether the 16-cent rate is an unreasonable rate. A. Why, 
I would consider it a very fair rate as applied to the blanket 
system. 

Q. it could not be said to be an unreasonable rate in any 
respect, taking the blanket rate system into consideration? 
A. Yaking the entire territory into consideration I do not 
think it an umreasonable rate. I do not consider it an 
extremely low rate or an extremely high rate. 

«q. ake a line like the Frisco, operating in connection 
witn the Louisiana & Arkansas and its connections south 
and out through Hope, do you consider it a very low rate? 
A. I consider their participation in the tariff a very low 
figure. Kor the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific I recall they 
got very fair earnings out of the through rate compared to 
their rates in general. 

Q. I am taiking about that route, through rates from 
poirts in connection to the Ohio river, not about the pro- 
portion of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. Would you 
consider a 16-cent rate in any respect an unreasonable rate 
when most of the lumber originates on connections? A. 
would not so consider it. I think it is a fair rate. 

Y. Is it a fact that this blanket system down there, as 
you say, can not be made out of any other consideration 
except commercial considerations in the interest of the 
mills? A. It was due to commercial considerations that it 
was made. It could not be justified from a transportation 
standpoint in my judgment. 

Mr. Miller—Did not you tind it more profitable to the Iron 
Mountain to make concessions to originating lines beyond to 
get this traffic than it would have been to iet it alone? A. 
,ou mean in developing its industries? 

Mr. Miller—I am talking about allowances to be made to 
originating lines. I understand you to say that as to lumber 
originating on the Iron Mountain you consider it a_profit- 
able business, but when it came down to its connections in 
view of the allowances they got out of the through rate 
you did not consider it protitable? A. I said such as the 
Southern Pacific, Kansas City Southern, Cotton Belt, Texas 
« Pacific, Watkins & Gulf that are not, as has been testified 
to, tap lines. I would consider it profitable. 

Q. Did not you find it more advantageous to the railroads 
to make such concessions to originating lines as would in- 
sure this traffic for your road than to let it alone? A. No; 
we participated in the traffic, taking the bitter with the 
sweet. 

(). There was some profit in it? 
was and believed there was. 

). If you had not made a rate enabling the shippers to 
send in that direction it would have gone elsewhere? A. I 
think part of it would. Part of it displaced lumber that 
cs have been sold by the mills on the Iron Mountain 
road, 

(2. Suppose the effect of the extension of the blanket zone 
vas to induce a movement over your road which did not 

xist before and which might go in some other direction, 
would not the increased traffic make that a valuable thing 
» do? A. I would like to explain the situation a little 
more. If you blanket a road and cover a distance of 400 
' 500 miles—for example we will say that from Little Rock 

290 miles or to St. Louis 345 miles and you go to 
Galveston, Tex., with the same rate adjustment from St. 
Louis as from Little Rock it is very hard from an operat- 

¢ standpoint and cost of service to defend the Little Rock 
ite -or the Galveston rate, but I had thought the blanket 
vstem had been extended over too large a territory. 

Q. Are you familiar with the Mobile & Ohio? A. Not 
ery. 





A. We trusted there 


). Do you not know, as a matter of fact, that the blanket 
stem extends through the length of that road? A. My 
upression is that it does. 

\.. Are you not aware that the center of the movement of 
at road is within eighty miles of the seacoast? A. 
iagined the heaviest movement is at that end of their 


.. Does not that extend their blanket road for the pur- 
se of securing the long haul in the Central Traffic Asso- 
ition Territory? A. They may do so. 

Q. Is there not as a general rule a much greater profit 
n a long haul which results in a lower rate per ton 

* mile than in a short haul which results in a greater 

ite per ton per mile? A. No, sir. 

Q. Suppose lumber originates on the Mobile & Ohio within 

sity miles of Mobile, that the rate on that lumber to 

alro is 14 cents and that there is forty tons in the car, 
hat does that mean? A. One hundred and sixty dollars at 
-) cents a hundred. 

Q. Suppose a rate of 4 cents per hundred to Mobile— 
where would be the highest profit to the railroads in hand- 

ng that lumber? A. That was not my statement of the 
ase at all. That is a comparison of a low rate for a short 

aul with a high rate for a long haul. If you can charge 
‘uore for a 200-mile haul than for a 300 the profit on the 
Niguel is much larger. The blanket rate is doing that every 

. Are you not aware of the fact that one of the most 
protitable railroads in the United States has an average of 
less than four mills per ton per mile on its whole traffic? 
A. 1 presume that is possibly true. It can be true depending 
upon the character of the tonnage and its density in con- 
nection with that haul. I presume it is the Chesapeake & 
Ohio you refer to? The Lake Erie & Western has the least 
rate per ton per mile in the country, so far as I know. 

Q. Do you remember how the average rate per ton per 
mile on pine lumber compared with the general average on 
the road—whether it was above or below? - No, I don’t. 
.. Q. Have you any impression of it? A. My impression is 
= o Y the general average on account of the average 

Mr. Miller (to the commissioner)—The blanket extension 
Tenmaling So Sekenene one -. wee = and I think east 

—1l would not sa sitively—the presen 
was extended in ‘August, 1903. r “ a 








Leile ').j.| The Arkansas Reduction. 

Commissioner Clements—It is claimed here that, taking 
all those changes into question, the increase from 14 to 16 
cents in Arkansas and northern parts of Louisiana, that there 
was practically and simultaneously a reduction of the old 
rates from that southern territory. 

The witness—From a part of the territory there were re- 
ductions because some of that territory never carried rates 
to Cairo and St. Louis on a commercial basis. Their efforts 
were to move their lumber in another direction. From a 
part of the territory the advance placed the Arkansas re- 
duction on the same basis as previously obtained in Louis- 
iana and Texas and then there were some reductions made 
from the outlying districts that had not been competing for 
the St. Louis traffic. 

Q. Were those reductions down to 16 cents or 18 cents— 
whatever they had been—to the extent of the territory down 
there that they applied to? Was the reduction a material 
one extending over a territory of importance? A. Yes, it 
did. Taking in the new lumber territory being opened up I 
think some of those reductions occurred since I left the 
railroad. Some took place within the year before I left and 
others in August, 1903. 

Q. When you say you do not believe in a blanket rate as 
to the lumber traffic for the reason, as I understand it, that 
it is either too low a rate from down about the Gulf or too 
high from Little Rock, taking the extreme, yet you ex- 
press some doubt as to whether more good or harm would 
result from changing since business has grown up on that 
basis. A. I refer to that time and prior thereto, The lum- 
ber interests of many of those roads have gone into that 
territory on the assumption that the common point rate 
would be protected, the whole blanket rate, and it would be 
very difficult to change a condition of that-kind at once 
without somebody getting the worst of it. Many have gone 
into it since the reduction was made, and as to the Iron 
Mountain, they were in there and the blanket system would 
apply to any of their rails on the 14-cent rate. I think the 
18-cent rate a very good rate for the service at Arkansas. 

I do not think it is a low or a high rate. At that time it 
was felt that we should have an increase in our rates owing 
to the increased cost of material and of labor, but consider- 
ing the lumber situation I considered it from a commercial 
standpoint and I thought it was a mistake to advance the 
rates for commercial reasons and not as to whether the rate 
itself was unreasonably high or not. 

Q. You regard it as good policy from the standpoint of 
the railroads tu extend the rate from the territory for this 
lumber from which it was being crowded out? A. Yes, sir. 


Requested to Advance Rates. 


Mr. Miller—State if this advance was due to any pressure 
brought to bear on your road and the other roads serving 





W. C. STITH, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 
Traffic Manager of the Waters-Pierce Oil Company. 


this territory by the railroads east of the Mississippi and 
members of the Southeastern Missouri Valley Association. 
A. I could not answer that in the affirmative; I don’t know. 
It was simply in the air that we had been requested to 
advance our rates and influence was brought to bear on 
me on account of the position we had occupied. 

Q. Do you remember whether or not your road was in- 
vited to participate in a conference held at St. Augustine, 
Fla., touching the lumber rates some time in December, 
1902, or January, 1903? A. I have no knowledge of it. 
We might have been invited. 

Q. Were you advised that such a conference had taken 
place before the advance was arranged here? A, My im- 
pression is that we had been advised of it and that the 
southern lines were considering the question of advancing 
their rates. 

Q. Were you advised of the subsequent meeting at New 
Orleans to which you were invited to send representatives 
before the advance was made? A. I have no personal 
knowledge of it. I have no recollection of it. 

Q. You do know that there were two meetings held before 
the St. Louis meeting? A. Yes. 

. Did you participate in the meeting of the traffic people 
representing the lines west of the Mississippi river at the 
Fullerton building while the representatives of the railroads 
in the Southeastern Missouri Valley Association were in 
session at the Southern hotel about January 30, 1903? A. I 
have no recollection of it. 

Q. Don’t you remember that as an outcome of the con- 
troversies between the lines east of the river and west of 
the river, one crowd meeting at the Fullerton building in 
St. Louis and the other at the Southern hotel, and the ad- 
vance resulted? A. I do not remember the meeting in ques- 
tion or having attended any meeting. I only know that we 
advanced our rates. I knew meetings were going on, but 
I did not attend either of those meetings. I may not have 
been in St. Louis. I think probably I was not. 


A Former Traffic Manager. 

W. C. Stith, traffic manager of the Waters-Pierce Oil 
Company, freight traffic manager of the Missouri Pa- 
cific railway system in 1903, was called by the com- 
plainants. 3 


Mr. Caylor—Do you remember the time the freight rate 
on yellow pine lumber was increased 2 cents per hundred 
pounds from the territory of the southwest? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember about what time that rate was to 
go into effect? A. About the 15th of April, 1903; I do not 
recollect as to the exact date. The rate was supposed to go 
into effect earlier in the year and that was withdrawn and 
the rate went into effect, I think, on August 15, 1903. 

. Do you know Mr. Millard? A. Yes, and I knew him 
then. I do not remember seeing him before the increase. 
am inclined to think I did have some conferences with Mr. 
Millard in which he objected to these rates, about that time. 


Q. Would your memory on that subject be such as to 
place the time prior to the time the rate was to go into 
effect? A. No, but I assume that a move of that kind was 
a matter of knowledge to Mr. Millard and if he had had any 
discussion about it it was as likely to be prior as subse- 
quent to the date. I did a good deal of business with Mr. 
Millard almost exclusively about rate questions. 

Q. I will ask you this question: Was this rate put into 
effect, so far as your road was concerned, by virtue of that 
department of your official body located in the city of New 
York, so far as you know? A. No; I do not think that. 
At least my recollection of the transaction is that the direc- 
tions to make the rate effective were given by Vice President 
Bird, who had charge of the traffic at that time, whose office 
—_ in Chicago; that is, when the rate was finally put into 
effect. 

Q. Can you not now recali that this rate was put into 
effect, and have you not so stated, by New York? A. I do 
not think I have stated that. I might have said that the 
advices regarding the putting in of the rate came from the 
executive officers. I do not know whether or not they were 
in New York. He might have been here when he gave the 
instructions ; I could not say as to that. 

Q. In the ordinary method at that time, and before that 
time, in the putting into effect of tariffs, were you not gen- 
erally the officer that had it ———T completely in 
charge? A. Not altogether. You take a large proposition 
and it is a matter of conference with all the officials and 
we always attempt to get a consensus of opinion. If the 
superior officers had any advice to give we would of course 
follow that. 

Commissioner Clements—Did you agree with Mr. Lin- 
coln that it was ill advised to do this or not? A. I thought 
at the time this advance was first contemplated it was 
ill advised to make the change. Mr. Lincoln has stated 
very thoroughly and fully my views as to advancing the 
rate as I remember it at that time. I thought that for 
commercial reasons it should not be advanced. On the 
other hand, the cost of all classes of material and labor 
and operation was increasing and all the railroads in the 
western country were being pressed to increase their 
revenues, 

Commissioner Clements—And that you, as I understand 
you, were overruled by Mr. Bird, the vice president in 
charge of traffic, who gave directions to have it done? A. 
I assume that that is the case. 

Commissioner Clements—Have you any knowledge per- 
sonally or information through the traffic officials of your 
company or its officers that the instructions came from 
back of Mr. Bird, from anyone superior to him? A. I had 
no interest in finding out anything of that kind. I have 
no recollection of any such information at the present 


time. 
ll! Advised Advances. 


Mr. Fyfe—You testified you did not think it advisable 
to make the rate at that time. From your experience, 
after years on the Iron Mountain, will you kindly state 
whether that advance in rate curtailed the movement of 
lumber from the Iron Mountain road? A. I do not think 
it did. I would like to say this, if I may, that I have felt 
that an advance in the rates that did not protect millmen 
on the contracts that they had outstanding was an ill 
advised proposition. That was the basis of my objection. 

Mr. Fyfe—That was overcome by postponing the date 
of the advance to August 15, 1903, was it not? A. Toa 
considerable extent, at least. 

. Is it not a fact that conditions on the Iron Mountain 
and all the southwestern roads in the early part of 1903 
were such that there were many general advances? A. 
That is true; I know there were general advances. 

Q. This advance was not confined strictly to lumber 
and there was no attempt by the railroads to try to get 
what increase of money they wanted out of the lumber 
traffic alone? A. I think not. 

Mr. Caylor—What commodities were raised at that time 
on any line? A. I do not know that I can give you a 
list of them. 

Mr. Caylor—As a matter of fact there were no raises 
at that time, were there? A. There were advances made 
in the rate; a check of the tariffs at the time will show 
the exact situation. I do not remember about that 
accurately. 

Mr. Fyfe—Is it not a fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission investigated that advance southbound? 


This provoked a discussion, following which Mr. Pierce 
asked : 


Q. You say the effect of the postponing of this advance 
removed your objection to the advance at that time. A. I 
said it did in part. 

Mr. Pierce—Your objection, as you stated, was voiced by 
Mr. Lincoln from a commercial standpoint, looking to 
the welfare of the lumber interests. A. I did not con- 
sider it from the standpoint of the lumber interests; I 
was not working for the lumber people—I mean by that 
the interests of both the lumbermen and the carriers. 
Looking at the necessities of the railroads at that time, 
I did not regard it as an unreasonable rate. 


Reasonableness of the Blanket Rate. 

Q. What is your opinion of this 16-cent rate in effect 
today as covering this blanket territory? A. I do not 
think it is an unreasonable rate, taking it as a whole, 
considering the wide scope of the territory in which it 
applies. 

Q. Taking the lines that participate in this traffic from 
this territory that have the long haul, it is a very low 
rate for some of them, is it not? A. Yes. 

Extremely low? A. I think so; there are many 
instances that go to make up the justification of any 
rate from a transportation standpoint, which situation 
varies, but with reference to the cost of service it is not 
unreasonable, in my opinion. 

J. M. Johnson—I believe you said Mr. Bird's office was 
in Chicago? A. I did say that. 

Mr. Johnson—You were in the habit of consulting with 
Mr. Bird about changes in rates at that time? A. Yes; 
and about lumber rates. 

Mr. Johnson—So far as you know there was nothing 
unusual in the way this rate was established? That is, 
it came to you from the same source that all instructions 
as to changes in rates came? A. So far as I can recol- 
lect, yes. On anything of major importance it was my 
duty to confer with Mr. Bird. 


In reply to questions from Commissioner Clements 
Mr. Stith testified further in regard to the justness of 
blanket rates. Looking at the matter from all points 
of view, he did not see any objection to a blanket ad- 
justment of rates ‘‘ provided the zones from which they 
apply are not too great, but I also realize that there 
might be outstanding conditions that would require a 
zone basis of rates to distribute the business as between 
the routes that could handle that tonnage in different 
directions, with particular reference perhaps to lumber 
traffic. As to whether a blanket rate is fair or not, it 
depends upon so many conditions that it is almost im- 
possible to give a definite answer.’’ 


Justification of an Advance Rate. 


Commissioner Clements—Is it your belief that this traf- 
fic would be lost to the lines that carry north if the rate 
were 2 cents higher than it is from Arkansas? -A. I do 
not know that I can answer that. I take it that any 


widening in a difference that has existed for a reasonable 
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length of time, on which market conditions were fixed, 
would have a tendency to direct the trade to some other 
sources of supply. 

Mr. Miller—Are you aware of any differences in condi- 
tions that would justify a higher rate from the territory 
in question to the Ohio river than from points east of the 
Mississippi river? A. There evidently were conditions 
that justified those lines in making these rates at the 
time they were made, regardless of the situation east of 
the river. As a general proposition I can see that it might 
be possible by the western lines declining to participate 
with the lines east of the river in adjustment of the rates 
to western territory or the Mississippi river territory 
where a condition of that kind would be brought about. 

Q. Are you aware of any differences in conditions 
affecting transportation and the extension of the blanket 
system east of the Mississippi river that would justify 
a higher rate on this side? A. I do not know that I am 
competent to answer that question. 

. Do you know of any conditions—what differences 
can you point out, if any? A. I would say that if I had 
to go into that proposition in all probability I would find 
conditions east of the river that would warrant a less 
rate from other territories. 

Q. I want to know if you are aware of any such dif- 
ferences now. A. No; I have not investigated that. 1 
am not aware now of any conditions. 


Mr. Stith was questioned further by Mr. Pierce and 
Mr. Miller with reference to points of similarity and 
dissimilarity of conditions affecting shipments east and 
west of the river, and answered along lines already made 
familiar, especially with regard to physical advantages 
and disadvantages of various southern roads, notably 
the Iron Mountain system. 


Conditions on the Mobile & Ohio. 


J. M. Denyven, general freight agent of the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad Company, was called to the stand. He 
stated that he had been connected with the Mobile & 
Ohio about twenty-one years and in 1903 was assistant 
general freight agent of the road. 


Mr. Caylor—In 1903 will you tell what divisions in effect 
the Mobile & Ohio had with the logging roads or tap line 
roads? A. We have divisions with what are called tap 
line roads; I do not recall the exact dates they went into 
effect. They are incorporated roads—originating lines. 
They are logging roads serving mills. The divisions are 
pone in our tariffs. I think there are five or six of the 
roads. 

Q. You have been giving them for some time, have you 
not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know the conditions in Georgia as to tap 
line divisions? A. I do not. 

Q. Is it not a fact that tap line divisions have always 
been given in Georgia? A. I could not answer that 
question. 

. So far as grades are concerned from Cairo to East 
St. Louis on your line, will you tell the physical condition 
as to difficulties? A. I am not an operating man. I un- 
derstand we have or had some heavy grades between 
oe and Murphysboro; what the percentages are I don’t 

now. 

Commissioner Clements—About what are your allow- 
ances to tap lines? A. think about 3 cents, with the 
exception of the Alabama & Mississippi, which is 4 and 5, 
and the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, Which is 4 and 5 
cents. We publish through rates from those lines. The 
last pewes is a road with regular passenger and freight 
service. 

Mr. Fyfe—Do you know how conditions east of the river 
compare with west of the river? What were the earnings 
of the Mobile & Ohio per mile for 1906? A. Offhand, I 
would say about $10,000. 

Q. You do not know of any road west of the river 
earning that much money per mile, do you? A. I could 
not answer that question. 


Experience from Both Sides of the River. 


D. J. Batchelder, of St. Louis, Mo., with lumber manu- 
facturing interests in Louisiana and Arkansas, was called 
to the stand. 


Mr. Caylor—What is the character of the timber you 
are cutting? A. Longleaf pine, 90 percent of it. 

How long have you been in the lumber business? 
A. Twenty-four or twenty-five years. 

. Were you connected with any lumber business east 
of the Mississippi river? <A. Yes. 

. What was it? A. With the Hazelhurst Lumber 
Company and the Pearl River Lumber Company. 

. How long were you connected with other companies 
east of the Mississippi river in Mississippi? A. I think 
from 1892 to 1905. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the conditions of manu- 
facture of lumber in Mississippi and the Mississippi lum- 
ber district? A. I was at that time; yes, sir. 

. You are now acquainted, I believe, with the condi- 
tions west of the river and the territory of which we 
complain here, with particular reference to places where 
your plants are located? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you tell the commissioner what differences, if 
any, there are between the manufacture of lumber and 
shipment of lumber in Mississippi and northern Arkansas? 

We manufacture both longleaf and shortleaf and about 
the same amount of timber per acre, and the only ad- 
vantage we see in the eastern part over the west is that 
wages were lower east and we were able to manufacture 
our lumber for less money on that account. We also 
sold the bulk of our products nearer home and got a bet- 
ter price for it, and we naturally preferred to sell our 
products nearer home where we got a better profit. West 
of the river wages are considerably higher on account of 
the population not being so thickly settled, and we had 
to draw more or less labor from the east side. 

Commissioner Clements—Where were your markets on 
the east side? A. I have an old Pearl river report here 
and for the month of March, 1905, the markets—— 

Commissioner Clements—Are those figures illustrative of 
conditions east of the river? A. hey were according to 
our business at the Pearl river. This is for January and 
February of 1905. We marketed 270,293 feet in the New 
England states; north of the Ohio river, 9,254,277 feet; 
south of the Ohio river, 9,981,113 feet; west of the Mis- 
sissippi, 2,139,574 feet. 

Commissioner Clements—That covers your output on 
both sides of the river? A. That covers our total output. 

Commissioner Clements—And that lumber originated on 
a of the river? A. On the east side of the river, 
all of it. 

Mr. Caylor—Are those proportions fairly illustrative of 
the general market output of the mills for the other parts 
of the year? A. I remember that the year before that 
particular output we sold something like 45 percent south 
of the Ohio river. 


Markets for Mississippi Mills. 


Tell why you sold 45 percent of the output of your 
Because that 


Mississippi mill south of the Ohio river. A. 
was a thicker settled country—Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi and the delta country in Mississippi use a good 
deal of lumber. It is a very rich country and is settling 
up there. 

Q. Where do you sell your western lumber; that is, 
from the mills down there and northern Louisiana? A. 





Last year we sold 29,992,579 feet north of the Ohio river 
and east of the Mississippi. South of the Ohio we sold 
6,276,485 feet, and west of the Mississippi we sold 
24,526,430. 

Q. West of the Mississippi in what territory? A. 
That goes to Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Missouri. 

Commissioner Clements—Do you get up as far as Min- 
nesota? A. Very little. 

Commissioner Clements—Do you get into Colorado and 
Utah? A. The first orders we received for Colorado were 
this spring. We do not ship anything into Utah. 

Mr. Caylor—Have you any market for your product in 
Arkansas and northern Louisiana? A. I do not ever re- 
member shipping anything into Arkansas. I suppose we 
got a few cars along the V., S. & P. in Louisiana. 

. How do the Arkansas and Louisiana markets com- 
pare with the Mississippi markets you have? A. I do 
not suppose we sell one-half of 1 percent—— 

There is practically no market in Louisiana and 
Arkansas for the lumber product you manufacture there? 
A. Not for us. 

Q. What is the cost of production on the west side as 
compared with that east? A. It is larger than anything 
we have ever had east. 

Q. About how much per thousand, if you can tell? A. 
Well, we are charging stumpage higher than we used to 
when we were east, and taking that into consideration I 
would say $3. We are not operating on both sides now. 

Q. From your view of matters generally would you 
say that labor is a little less now than in 1905 and 1906 
and material? A. About the same as in 1905. 

. How about 1906 generally? <A. In 1906 it was 
higher. 

Q. That is, there has been a manifest reduction in the 
cost of labor and materials in the last year, has there 
not? A. There has been this year. 


Price and Cost Comparisons Territorially. 

Have you noticed any difference in the price 
realized by you in the sale of your lumber on account of 
traffic conditions between the west and the east? A. 
Well, we consider that we get about 50 cents a thousand 
less for everything that we market in the territory where 
the freight has been raised than if we were located on 
the other side of the river. I considered that stumpage 
located on the east side of the river is worth that much 
more because we could put the lumber on to the market 
for that much less cost. 

Mr. Moore—Yoy have stated that you sold your mill 
at Brookhaven and moved over to Louisiana. I believe 
you stated that it cost you $3 more to manufacture lum- 
ber in Louisiana than Mississippi? A. Taking the price 
of stumpage into consideration, yes. When I sold out 
the rates were equal on both sides and I supposed they 
would be, or I certainly would never have gone into 
Louisiana, and all the time I was on the other side of 
the river I was fighting the 2-cent higher rate we had 
at that time, and in selling out it seems I got the double 
cross in some way 

Q. You stated that you shipped approximately 30,000,- 
000 feet north of the river and east of the Mississippi last 
year, also 24,500,000 west of the Mississippi; what propor- 
tion of that went into Iowa, Missouri and that section 
immediately west of the river? A. I could not tell you, 
I have not the figures. 

Q. Don’t you sell a great deal of lumber in that sec- 
tion? Didn’t a large part of it go.there? A. I suppose 
the bulk of this went into Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and 
Missouri, but. as to the proportions I do not know. 

Q. Can you tell whether one-half went into Iowa and 
Missouri north or east of the Missouri river, or a third 
part of it? What part of it went into that territory? A. 
I could not tell, you. 

Do you know anything about those figures except 
that they were just handed to you? - No, sir; I am 
relying upon our books to show. : 

You ship some lumber into that territory north 
and east of the Missouri, do you not? 

Commissioner Clements—He has said so. 

Mr. Moore—That is part of this Central Traffic Associa- 
tion territory, is it not? A. I do not know where that 
territory is. 


Adverse Effects of the Advance. 


. Do you know whether the amount of lumber you 
have been shipping north of the Ohio river has been 
affected materially by this 2-cent advance? A. Yes; 
because we sell on the market price and we have to come 
into competition with the Mississippi mills. 

. In what way has it been affected?. A. It has been 
affected—we have to meet competition with the mills east 
of the river. We are getting out of that territory and 
we are trying to work west altogether. We used to work 
north. Today we have only one traveling man east of 
the river where we have three traveling men west of the 
river, where we didn’t used to keep any 

Q. Why was it you sold last year nearly 30,000,000 feet 
east of the river and south of the river, and west only 
3,000,000 feet? <A. Just as I explained. All of our 
acquaintances last year—last year was the first year we 
had operated, and all our acquaintances were over in 
that territory, and we didn’t want to ship unless we had 
to. We found out later on that we had to ship, and this 
year we have three traveling men in the west and one in 
the east, where it was vice versa last year. 

Q. When did your trade drop off in the east? A. It 
is dropping now very fast because we have quit working 
that territory. 

Q. Have you examined your books or your shipping 
orders so you can say from your own knowledge whether 
that trade was less for January of this year in the east 
than for January or February of last year? A. Well, I 
know we have changed traveling men from the east to 
the west. 

Q. You don’t know whether you are shipping less? 
A. We naturally think we are. I have not investigated 
that particularly. We sold more lumber over there or we 
would not keep the men. 

you consider the market in the east any lower 
than the market in the west? A. I do not think we can 
get as much in the east, but, one thing sure, we are 
going over there and competing with mills from the east 
and we are getting 50 cents a thousand less because we 
are paying 50 cents more freight. 

Q. Do you cut your list any more to sell in the east 
than you do in the west? A. We are telling our men 
to meet the markets wherever they get the orders. 

Q. It is not a question of competition, not of rates, 
that is affecting you at present? A. It is a question of 
freight rates. If we come into competition with a mill 
of Mississippi and they get in there for 24 cents and we 
ed 26 cents it seems our stumpage is worth that much 
ess. 


Mr. Moore questioned Mr. Batchelder further with the 
apparent purpose of endeavoring to show that his dis- 
advantages were purely those owing to competition— 
conditions of the lumber market and prices of lumber— 
and not to inequitable freight rates, which the witness 
would not concede. He was questioned closely on logging 
expenses and general expenses of manufacture, and gave 
some figures in regard to the latter in detail as applica- 
ble to plants at Winnfield and Brookhaven, Miss. 

Mr. Moore—What is the value of your saw mill plant 


and planing mill plant in Louisiana, not the timber? 
A. I do not know; I haven’t the figures. 





Q. How many million feet have you ever cut for that 
plant? A. I don’t know for any one plant. 

Q. For all of them—the total holdings that you have 

there? A. I think we have 1,600,000,000 feet. * 
I think our plant and logging equipment stand on our 
books something like a million and seven or eight hun- 
dred thousand. ‘Lhat includes five saw mills, logging 
equipment and logging raiiroad. 

Q. Does it cost the Tremont & Gulf $2.67 more to 
manufacture and load their lumber than it does the other 
mills in that section? A. I don’t know what it costs 
the other saw mills; I know what it costs us. 

Q. It was testified that it costs the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company about $12. A. I noticed in his figures 
he had left out about half the stuff. (Laughter.) We 
generally try to get the cost high enough so we will not 
be fooled any at the end of the year. 


Significance of a Tap Road. 


Mr. West—What is that Tremont & Gulf Railroad Com- 
pany? A. A railroad company, I suppose. 

Q. Who owns it? A. ‘Lhe Southern Investment Com- 
pany. 

Q: What is the Southern Investment Company? A. A 
hoiding company. 

Q. Then that company owns all the stock of the Tre- 
mont & Gulf Railway Company, does it? A. All except 
sev en shares. 

* Q. Does the company own the stock of the Tremont & 
Gulf company? A. Yes; all except certain shares. 

Q. Then you organized a holding company which holds 
all the capital stock of your saw mill companies and this 
railroad except the shares necessary to qualify for direc- 
tors? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you buy in Louisiana and build your rail- 
road and all these saw mill plants? A. I think in Janu- 
ary, 1906, we first bought in Louisiana. 

Q. Does the Tremont & Gulf Railway Company partic- 
ipate in the present rates about which you complain? 
A. Iam not a railroad man; I don’t know. 

Q. You are an officer of that company, are you? A 
Yes; vice president. 

Q. You don’t know whether the Tremont & Gulf Rail- 
way Company participates in these rates complained of? 
A. I believe tney are getting divisions or something. 

Q. You don’t know technically whether they partici- 
pate in the rates or not? The Southern Investment Com- 
pany is organized under the laws of Maine? A. Yes, sir. 

- Do you mind stating why? A. We looked up the 
different laws of the states and thought that was a good 
state to organize in. [Laughter.] 

Q. ‘this Tremont & Guit Railway Company leases its 
road to these mills and they furnish their engines and 
logging cars and haul the logs in to the mills and pay the 
railway company 35 cents a thousand? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does the Tremont & Gulf do any business as a 
common carrier? A. They run passenger and freight 
trains and carry express and mails. I think there are 
other saw mills located on it besides those the Tremont 
Lumber Company owns. 

Q. What is the mileage of the Tremont & Gulf? A. 
We are just completing seventy-eight miles of main line 
and we are leasing twenty-three miles. ‘ 

Q. Whom are you leasing that twenty-three miles 
from? A. The Tremont Lumber Company. [Laughter.] 

Q. What other railroads —_— the Tremont & Gulf Com- 
pany —ae with? A. The V., S. & P., Rock Island, 
LR. & N., L. & A., andl think’ with the Iron Mountain 
now. 

Q. You spoke of a lumber company called the Trinity 
Lumber Company. A. That is in Texas and is a differ- 
ent corporation. 

. Does that own a railroad in the south? A. We are 
building a railroad over there. 

Q. Is the Trinity company building that road? A. The 
Trinity company is building it. 

Q. When did you build the Trinity Lumber Company 
and purchase stumpage in Texas? A. 1 think I bought 
in there in 1906. I guess the mill has been there a good 

many years. 


Mr. Pierce questioned the witness as to the operation 
of the Tremont & Gulf. Raiiway Company and the 
payment of trackage rights, especially with reference 
to divisions allowed the road, in which interrogatories 
Commissioner Clements and Mr. Wood took part, the 
testimony adduced being in effect that which already 
had been given. 


Mr. Caylor—Please state exactly what that road is 
carrying in the shape of commodities. A. It carries cotton 
and everything offered—all kinds of merchandise. They 
have several pretty good towns located on that road. 

Q. What is the relative comparison of the income of 
that road, freight and passenger traffic? A. They do 
about $2,000 passenger business a month. As near as I 
can remember now, I think last month we did about 
— of business, and about $5,000 was other than lum- 

er. 

Q. You carry mail, do you not? A. in and express. 
A What express companies? A. Vells, Fargo, | 
thin 

Q. What was the date of the organization of the South- 
ern Investment Company? A. I think it was some tim 
in August, 1906; I am not sure. 


Interrelative Operations. 


Q. You are an officer of the Winn-Parish, are you’ 
A. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Pierce—What is the relation of the Winn-Paris! 
Company to the Tremont Lumber Company? A. Why 
the Winn-Parish is owned by the Southern Investment. 

The Southern Investment owns the Tremont? A 
Yes 


. The Winn-Parish is not a going concern? A. It 
owns its timber. 

It does not run any saw mills? A. No, sir. 

Did it formerly operate mills? A. It did before w« 
bought it—before the Southern Investment bought it 
I think Mr. Joyce and myself bought it first and then we« 
sold to the Southern Investment. 

. Does the Winn-Parish still keep open as a separate 
corporation? A. Yes, sir; it owns a lot of timber there 
Q. Does the Tremont Lumber Company buy timbe! 
from the Winn-Parish Lumber Company? A. From th: 
Winn-Parish and the Southern Investment and the Louis- 
iana Lumber Company. 

When did the Winn-Parish go out of the milling 

business itself? A. It might have been some time i! 


6. 

; g. * => not make any shipments now at all, does 
t? vo, 

Mr. Moore—When you gave $4 a thouSand as the cosi 
of stumpage to the Tremont Lumber Company you mean‘ 
the Tremont Lumber Company pays $4 a thousand t 
these various other companies that you control, and the} 
own the timber? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fyfe—Every officer connected with the Tremon 
Lumber Company is an officer of the Tremont & Gul! 
company, is he not? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fyfe—The Interstate Commerce Commission report 
for the year 1906 shows that the Tremont & Gulf Railwa) 
Company earned per ton per mile on all business 9.061 
cents. Do you consider that a pretty reasonable rate fo! 
that road to earn? A. Well, yes, 1 would. We have 4 
little more mileage than we had then. 

Q. How many miles did you a then? A. Twenty- 
three or twenty-four, I think; I do not remember. 
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Could you build and maintain a logging road for 
logging purposes on the basis of 35 cents per thousand 
feet and keep up the track and everything of that char- 
acter? A. No. ‘ 

Q. Then any lumber company making a contract with 
the railroad company and making its contract too high, 
the actual earnings of the railroad being too low, you 
make the price of the trackage exceedingly low to run 
up the expense? A. No; we thought that was about 
right. We are going to change it over and not charge 
it anything. 

Q. Who gets the divisions? A. The Tremont & Gulf. 

Q. Whom do they ultimately go to? A. If they make 
any money they go to the Southern Investment Company. 

. Who would have to pay fvr this logging expense if 
this railroad were not allowed a division? A. I suppose 
that would take care of itself, or the Southern Invest- 
ment Company would. 


Witness was questioned further in elaboration of this 
line in regard to earnings and expenses of the Tre- 
mont & Gulf road, also with regard to the Trinity 





Lumber Company tram line under construction, and was 
asked if he expected to get a division for that road. He 
replied that he supposed they would sell that road some 
day—perhaps to the Cotton Belt. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Fyfe interrogated Mr. Batchelder further as 
to questions of population in the south and as to his 
reasons for changing his base of operations from the 
east to the west side of the Mississippi river and other 
matters already gone into, especially with reference to 
divisions of logging roads, Mr. Fyfe incidentally stating 
that the Tremont & Gulf got 6 cents divisions ‘‘for 
no service.’’ Mr. Batchelder in reply to a question 
stated that he had not read the complaint. Com- 
missioner Clements declared that he did not under- 
stand that the witness denied that the railroad company 
and the holding company are substantially the same, 
and Mr. Fyfe declared that he wished to show that 


the divisions in this ease were arranged by the lum- 
ber company. 


The name of Robert H. Jenks having been brought 
into the mere recent testimony, Mr. Masten stated: 

Mr. Jenks is absent, as is known to some of you, on 
account of illness. I do not want the records to indicate 
that Mr. Jenks furnished this information and then de- 
liberately stayed away. I want to reserve the right to 
examine him, and you may have the right to cross- 
examine him at any time that may suit your conven- 
ience. 

At this juncture, 6:40 p. m., a recess was taken until 
the following forenoon. 

But one other session of this hearing was held—that 
of Thursday-forenoon, May 28. In the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of June 27 this report will be concluded with a 
practically verbatim presentation of the proceedings of 
the last session of the hearing. 





FURNITURE CONCERN WINS ITS CONTENTION. 


The order of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
complaints of the New Albany Furniture Company, first, vs. 
the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City Railroad Company ; 
Southern Railway Company ; New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, and, second, vs. the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Company, Seaboard Air Line railroad and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has been handed down by 
Commissioner Clarke, the two cases having been heard on 
one record. 

The New Albany Furniture Company manufactures furni- 
ture at New Albany, Miss., which it ships to New England 
and eastern points over the lines of the defendant railroads. 
It made complaint to the effect that the advance in the 
furniture rates between the points mentioned, made by de- 
fendants in August, 1907, is unjust, unreasonable and un- 
justly discriminatory. Reparation was asked for all amounts 
paid under the advanced rates in excess of the former rates 
and that the former rates be restored. Defendants admitted 
the increase in the rates, but they denied that the advanced 
rates are unjust or unreasonable or that they are unjustly 
discriminatory against complainant. 

New Albany, Miss., is about eighty miles southeast of 
Memphis, and is-located on the lines of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad Company and the Mobile, Jackson & Kan- 
sas City. Railroad Company. ‘The complainant's factory is 
located on the rails of the latter; but the two railroads have 
an arrangement under which they charge and pay each other 
a switching charge of $2 a car upon business originating 
upon the rails of the one and forwarded via the line of the 
other. 

The New Albany Furniture Company began the manufac- 
ture of furniture in the spring of 1905, procuring its raw 
material within twenty miles of New. Albany, where it is 
found in great abundance. 

‘The greater part of the complainant's shipments were to 
Mississippi and Texas points and in less than carloads. 

It sought an adjustment of the rates that would enable it 
to get into another territory. At that time the North Caro- 
lina factories were the only ones manufacturing the eastern 
and New England pattern of furniture, and complainant 
found if it changed its patterns and entered the New Eng- 
and and eastern trade its only competitors therein would 
be the North Carolina manufacturers. Furniture from the 
North Carolina points to that territory was carried under 
a third class rate of 49 cents a hundred pounds to New 
York. From New Albany the classification was the same 
but the rate was $1.09 a hundred pounds, based on Cairo, 
ind complainant asked the defendant St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railroad Company for an adjustment of the rates to 
enable it to get into the eastern and New England markets. 
After negotiations which extended over a year, the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company, with the con- 
currence of its connections, established the following com- 
modity rates in cents a hundred pounds on furniture in 
‘arloads, minimum weight 12,000 pounds, from New Albany 
to the points named and to other points taking the same 
rates: Baltimore, 55 cents; Boston, 58 cents; New York, 
o8 cents; Philadelphia, 56 cents. 

These rates were made on the basis of the 49-cent rate 
to New York from the North Carolina points. “ 

After being given these rates, complainant, at considerable 
expense, changed its patterns to the kind used only in the 
eastern and New England trade and began to manu- 
facture for those markets. The increased orders, quicker 
pay and the lessening of its expense enabled the complainant 
to put its goods into the eastern and New England markets 
on a small margin of profit, which it hoped reasonably to 
increase by increasing its output. 

The rates referred to remained in effect until August 29, 
1907, when defendant St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
Company with its connections increased them to the follow- 
ing: Baltimore, 63 cents; Boston, 71 cents; New York, 66 
cents; Philadelphia, 64 cents. 

At or about the same time the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas 
City Railroad Company and its connections established the 
same increased rates. The other defendants in these cases 
concurred in these tariffs. 

These rates were the ones complained of. The advance 
in the New Albany rates practically absorbed complainant's 
entire profit on that business. 

The defendants contended that the former rates were un- 
reasonably low compared with the furniture rates from other 
producing points in that territory, but those other points 
never have manufactured for or shipped furniture to the 
eastern and New England markets and Memphis is the only 
other such point reached by either of the initial carriers 
from New Albany. 

It was further claimed that the former rates, based on 
the divisions thereof going to the initial carriers, were un- 
remunerative. The record shows that the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad. Company voluntarily inaugurated the 





former rates, which were concurred in by the interested 
lines, and said rates were at the time considered as being 
in line with the rates from other producing points. The 
divisions thereof had not been agreed upon when the rates 
became effective, and the lines north of the Ohio would not 
participate in the business. It appears that divisions are 
procured by agreement and that the divisions secured de- 
pend upon the ability. of the several carriers to make a 
good bargain. The reasonableness or the unreasonableness 
of a through rate is not to be determined by the divisions 
thereof, and in these cases the canceled rates are to be 
considered as a whole and not on the basis of giving to 
some interested carrier a greater portion for its services. 

The rate per ton per mile under the canceled rates was 
over 11 mills to Baltimore, over 10 mills to Philadelphia, 
over 9 mills to New York and nearly 9 mills to Boston. This 
rate per ton per mile can not be said to be unreasonably low 
in itself, but the carload earnings can not be large, on ac- 
count of the low minimum weight. The volume of business 
was not great, but complainant might in time largely in- 
crease its output. 

The defendants further contended that the canceled rates 
were unreasonably low compared with the rates from North 
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Carolina points. It is true that the rate per ton per mile from 
the North Carolina points to Baltimore and Philadelphia is 
materially higher than from New Albany to those points; 
but to New York and Boston the difference is not unreason- 
able, taking into consideration the longer haul from New 
Albany. Defendants also insisted that the differential be- 
tween New Albany and the North Carolina points on traffic 
to the eastern and New England points under the canceled 
rates was entirely too low for the difference in the dis- 
tances, but they transport furniture from the North Caroiina 
points the same distance to the west under substantially the 
same circumstances and conditions for the same differential. 

The defendants further insisted that the complainant 
should operate in the territory naturally tributary to it,. but 
the record shows that the adjustment of freight rates in 
Mississippi and southern territory was such that it enabled 
many other points to operatc therein at lower rates, and 
when complainant sought an adjustment of those rates it 
was advised by the general frcight agent of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad Company that the rates to the east- 
ern and New England points would be withdrawn unless the 
effort to adjust the rates in the Mississippi territory was 
abandoned. Moreover, the complainant established its busi- 
ness in eastern markets upon rates especially arranged for 
that purpose by these carriers, and under no compulsion, 
only one year before the advance was made. Furthermore, 
no ‘one is obliged to confine himself to the nearest markets. 
The markets of the country are and should be open to any- 
one who can reach them under just and reasonable railroad 
rates. 

The reason for the advance loses its force when considered 
in the light of the general policy of carriers to disregard 
the fact that they are establishing lower rates from points 
on their lines than are enjoyed by points on other lines, 
when such rates are established for the purpose of carrying 
a product originating on their own lines that would not 
otherwise move. 


It was the opinion of the commission that it is manifest 
that the increase complained of was unjust to the com- 
plainant and, all things considered, it is of the opinion that 
rates on furniture of the grade manufactured by the com- 
plainant, in carloads, minimum weight 12,000 pounds, from 
New Albany, Miss., to the following destinations and to 
points taking the same rates, should be, in cents a hundred 
pounds, as follows: Baltimore, 58 cents; Philadelphia, 59 
cents; New York, 61 cents; Boston, 63 cents. 

It is ordered that if the defendants can not agree among 
themselves as to the division of the rate they may bring 
the matter to the commission for adjustment. No order for 
reparation will be made until such time as the complainant 
may present verified statements for the amounts, agreed to 
by the defendants, and if an agreement can not be reached 
as to the amount due that matter may also be carried to 
the commission for adjustment. The rates prescribed are to 
become operative not later than July 20, 1908. 


eee 


THE NEW CONSERVATION COMMISSION. 


In accordance with the suggestion made by the gover- 
nors at their conference at the White House in May 
the President has appointed a national conservation com- 
mission to consider and advise him on questions relating 
to the conservation of the natural resources of the coun- 
try and to codperate with similar bodies which may be 
designated by the several states. The personnel of the 
commission is as follows: 


Waters—Theodore E. Burton, Ohio, chairman: Sena 
William B. Allison, Iowa: Francis G. Newlands, Nevada, 
William _ Warner, Missouri, and John H. Bankhead, Ala- 
bama ; W. J. McGee, bureau of soils, secretary ; F. H. Newell 
reclamation service; Gifford Pinchot, Forest Service ; Her. 
bert Knox Smith, bureau of corporations; Representative 
—_ Sn aes 3 Prof. George E. Swain, In- 
stitute of Technology, Massachusetts ; the ‘ 
United States arae etts; the chief of engineers, 

Forests—Senators Reed Smoot, Utah, chairman; Albert J. 
Beveridge, Indiana, and Charles A. Culberson, Texas; Repre- 
sentatives Charles F. Scott, Kansas, and Champ Clark 
Missouri; J. B. White, Missouri; Prof. Henry 8. Graves. 
Yale Forest School, Connecticut ; William Irvine, Wisconsin - 
former Governor Newton C. Blanchard, Louisiana ; Charles 
I.. Pack, New Jersey; Gustay Schwab, National Council of 
Commerce, New York; Overton W. Price, Forest Service 
secretary. : 
f Lands—Senators Knute Nelson, Minnesota, chairman, and 
Francis F. Warren, Wyoming; Representatives John Sharp 
Williams, Mississippi; Swagar Sherley, Kentucky, and Her- 
bert Parsons, New York; former Gov. George C. Pardee 
California ; former Gov. N. B. Broward, Florida; James J. 
Hill, Minnesota ; Charles McDonald, American Society of 
Civil Engineers, New York; Murdo McKenzie, Colorado: 
Frank C. Goudy, Colorado; George W. Woodruff, interior 
department, secretary. 

Minerals—Representative John Dalzell, Pennsylvania 
chairman ; Senators Joseph M. Dixon, Montana; Frank P. 
Flint, California, and Lee 8. Overman, North Carolina: 
Representatives Philo Hall, South Dakota, and James L. 
Slayden, Texas; Andrew Carnegie, New York: Prof. Charles 
R. Van Hise, Wisconsin; John Mitchell, Illinois: John 
Hays Hammond, Massachusetts; Dr. Irving Fisher, Yale 
University, Connecticut ; James A. Holmes, geological survey 
secretary. : 

Executive Committee—Gifford Pinchot, chairman: Repre- 
sentative Theo. E. Burton; Senators Reed Smoot and Knute 
Nelson, John Dalzell, W. J. McGee, Overton W. Price, G. W 
Woodruff, John Holmes. a eel 





PROJECTS IN THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., June 16.—Texas & Pacific engi- 
neers have prepared the plans for Addis, a new town 
which the company purposes to establish on the outskirts 
of Baton Rouge Junction, where the St. Louis line of 
the Texas & Pacific connects with the line to Shreveport 
and El Paso. The company will spend, it is understood, 
several hundred thousarfd dollars in improvements, which 
will include modern shops and a 40-stall roundhouse, 
office buildings and quarters for the railroad employees. 
The company expects to employ about 1,500 men in the 
shops, roundhouse and yards. 

Charter of the New Orleans, Mobile & Chieago Rail- 
road Company has been filed with the secretary of state 
of Mississippi. The organization took place June 9 at 
Mobile and the capital stock is fixed at $7,500,000, di- 
vided into 50,000 shares of preferred stock of the par 
value of $100 each, and $25,000 of common stock of the 
same denomination. The company proposes to build, as 
previously has been announced in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, eighty-five miles of railroad from Ovett, Miss. 
on the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City, to Nicholson, 
Miss., on the New Orleans & Northeastern. It is reported 
from Jackson that traffic arrangements have been made 
with the Northeastern for entry into New Orleans and 
with the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City for outlet north- 
ward from Ovett. The certificate of organization filed at 
Jackson was signed by the following directors of the 
company: W. F. Owen, George W. Crary, H. M. Hood 
W. H. MeIntosh and J. C. Rich. = , 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Evergreen—The Beavens-Jackson Lumber & Veneer Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000; Edward Beavens, M. H. 
Beavens, L. Jackson and others. 

Monroeville—The Forbes Churn Dasher Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; all paid; J. L. Forbes and others. 
Arkansas. 

Mena—The Mena Box & Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; J. L. Hogan, W. J. Falls, Lee 

Dusenbury and others. 

Mena—The Watkins Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; W. E. Watkins, D. M. Aitkins and J. T. 
Monroe. 





California. 
San Francisco—The Bullock Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $2,000,000; S. D. Freshman, 8S. H. Smith, D. 
H. Steinmetz and others. 


Connecticut. 
Darien—The H. Sands-Selleck Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; H. Sands, Della Selleck and W. C. Hoyt. 
New Haven—The Stiles Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; C. E. P. Sanford, C. F. Treadway and 
Harrison Hewitt. 
Delaware. 


Wilmington—The Tuchton Barrel Company, author- 
ized capital $125,000; F. B. Tuchton, H. B. Tuchton and 


Isabella Tuchton. 
Illinois. 


Chicago—The Vail & Hunt Company, authorized capital 
$25,000; J. W. Vail, H. I. Keck and J. W. Clark. 

East. St. Louis—Robert J. Shonebaum & Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; R. J. Schonebaum, Emma Schonebaum 


and Lorenz Bellinger. 
Indiana. 


Dubois—The Dubois Planing Mill Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; J. L. Beck, H. F. Harder, H. H. Katz and 
others. 

Evansville—The Davidson-Dietrich Plow Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 

Williamsport—The Warren County Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; William Waterman, Wilmer 
Gemmer and William E. Freer. 

Iowa. 


Clutier—The Farmers’ Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $12,500. 
yavenport—The Funck Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $30,000; G. W. Funck, G. A. Funck and W. G. Funck. 
Louisiana, 


New Orleans—The Lumbermen’s Hauling & Commission 
Company, authorized capital $10,000; O. M. George, BR. B. 
George and M. J. Duverna. 

Saulter’s Bluff—The Old River Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; J. E. Loxley, G. E. Loxley and 
Frank Mace. 

Maine. 


Auburn—The Skiminac Land & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; $25,500 paid in; R. D. Hastings, 
G. E. Huskins, A. C. Young and others. 

Portland—The Carrabassett Timber Land Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; C. E. Eaton and F. H. Morrill. 


Massachusetts. 


Beverly—The Dexter Box, Shook & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; S. R. Dexter and V. E. Cleve- 
land. 

Boston—The J. Rush Green Company, authorized capital 
$50,000. 


Michigan. 


Birmingham—The Birmingham Handle Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 
Niles—The Florida Timber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $1,000,000. 
Romeo—The Macomb Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $15,000. r 
Minnesota. 
Lester Prairie—The H. Engler Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000. PSN 
Mississippi. 
Houlka—The Houlka Tie Company, authorized capital 
$10,000; D. H. Hall, S. J. Riggin and G. H. Landford. 
Meridian—The Millbrook Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; S. A. Neville, G. M. Neville and J. P. 


Spaulding. Mi * 
ssouri. 


New Madrid—The New Madrid Hoop & Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $4,000; I. H. Lee ahd Edward, 
W. A. and L. H. Shaperkoetter. 


Nebraska. 
DuBois—The Malone-Arnup Company, authorized capi- 
tal $16,000; all paid. 
New Hampshire. 


Pennacook—The C. M. & A. W. Rolfe Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; C. M. Rolfe, A. W. Rolfe, H. G. 
Rolfe and others. 

New Jersey. 


River Edge—A. Z. Bogert & Bro., authorized capital $30,- 
000; A. Z. Bogert, C. H. Bogert and C. A. Bogert. 


New York. 


Margaretville—The Smith Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; W. H. Smith, Floyd Montrose and 
Georgia E. Smith. 

New York—The Church E. Gates Company, authorized 
capital $900,000; John F. Steeves, B. L. Eaton, R. R. Sizer 
and L. C. Barnard. 

New York—The Livermore Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; J. L. Livermore and W. F. S. Hart. 

New York—The Soble Bros. Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $150,000; J. J. Soble, Charles Soble and E. B. Soble. 

oughkeepsie — The Whitewell-Noyes Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $20,000. 


North Carolina. 


Greensboro—The Automatic Bed Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; F. C. Creedon, J. D. Tyson and L. R. 


Vickers. 
Ohio. 


Columbus—The Columbus Manufacturing Company, 

authorized capital $20,000. 
Oklahoma. 

Cherokee—The Van Order Lumber Company, authorized 
eapital $10,000; J. Van Order, M. M. Van Order and H. M. 
Glenn. 

Meyers—The Walker-Hopkins Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; Henry Walker, C. N. Hopkins, 
T. J. Robinson and C. N. Hopkins. 

Oregon. 


Portland—The Waldport Lumber Company, authorized 





capital $50,000; A. W. Fisher, G. F. Wittmer, B. E. Mar- 
tin and D. H. Stephenson, 

Vale—The Vale Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$10,000; J. L. Jacobs, E. O. Zeek and J. L. Messinger. 


Pennsylvania. 


Elizabethville—The Nagle-Cook Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000; M. F. Nagle, E. E. Cook and 
C. W. Cook. 

Greensburg—The Gauley Timber & Coal Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; J. E. Newcomer, E. H. Wolf, 
D. J. Snyder and J. R. Smith. 2 

Scranton—The Hebard Cypress Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; D. L. Hebard, F. L. Space, Walter Briggs 
and J. W. Oakford. 


South Carolina. 


Ulmers—-The Harter Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$2,100; A. J. Harter, L. E. Schucker and E. B. Norton. 


Tennessee. 


Fayetteville—The Fayetteville Plow Works, authorized 
capital $10,000; J. W. Young, jr., J. A. Moores, W. T. George 
and others. 

Knoxville—The Southern Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Robert Vestal, J. P. Vestal, D. 
N. Boles. and others. 

Texas. 


Lovelady—The W. W. West Company, authorized capital 
$100,000 ; W. W. West, G. H. Seaman and L. P. Atmar. 

New Braunfels—The Henne Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; Louis Henne, Adolf Henne and H. G. 


Henne. 
Utah. 


Salt ‘Lake City—The Intermountain Lumber & Building 
Company, authorized capital $25,000; F. E. McCurrin, W. 
J. Dean and Alfred Bowles. 


Vermont. 
Poughton—The Newark Lumber Company, authorized 


capital $10,000. 
Virginia. 


Pocahontas—The A. J. Doss Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; A. J. Doss, president. 


Washington. 


Aberdeen—The Hartman Logging Company, authorized 
capital $45,000; John Hartman, W. H. Hopkins and A. 
J. Morley. 

Wisconsin. 


Hurley—The Iron County Land & Timber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; Henry Meade, T. J. Hambley 
and Daniel Reid. 

Maribel—The Nick Streff Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; N. J. Streff, Enos Colburn and H. A. 
Dumdey. 

_ Wausau—The United Manufacturing Company, author- 
ized capital $6,000; Peter Fritz, James Fry and Julius 


Koch. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 


Belleville—The Holton Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $40,000; G. H. Holton, C. J. Bowell and M. Bowell. 

Oakland—The Scotland Box & Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $40,000. 

Ottawa—The Hurdman Lumber Company, authorized 
oe ee G. C. Hurdman, E. A. Hurdman and T. 

. E. mitt. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Arkansas, 


Horatio—The McCoy-Isbell Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by J. L. McCoy. 

Judsonia—The Red River Land, Timber & Transporta- 
tion Company has filed notice of dissolution with the sec- 
retary of state. 

Newport—The City Coal & Lumber Company recently 
began business. 

Newpoit—The Newport Builders Supply & Hardware 
Company is out of business. 


Colorado. 


Denver—Lilley & Morrison recently began business. 


Connecticut. 


Putnam—Jackson & Dumner have removed to Willi- 
mantic. 


Georgia. 


Atlanta—J. B. Daniel & Son are out of the lumber 
business. 

Atlanta—The Griffin-Plowden Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Plowden Lumber Company. 


Idaho. 


Caldwell—The Central Lumber Company has sold out to 
B. Bullock, of Hailey. 5 
Illinois. 


Cairo—The Peabody Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

Chicago—The [Illinois Mirror & Supply Company; in- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy with E. D. Buell as 
receiver. 

Morse—The O’Brien & Son Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the John P. Code Lumber Company, of 


Bradford. 
Indiana. 


Fountain City—Boren, Garber & Anderson have been 
succeeded by the Boren Lumber Company. 
Lakeville—Culver & Culver have been succeeded by J. 
Reamer. 
Iowa. 


Cedar Rapids—The Kint Lumber Cempany, of Oelwein, 
has opened a yard here. 

Cleves—King & Janssen have been succeeded by M. 
Janssen. 

Clinton—The Baker-Warfield Lumber Company, of 
Traer, has sold out at this point. 

Dubuque—The Spahn-Rose Lumber Company will open 
a retail yard here. 

Hansell—C. M. Quimby & Co. have been succeeded by 
R. M. Harrison, of Hampton. 

Ladora—The Ladora Co-operative Lumber & Supply 
Company is now the Farmers Supply Company. 

Newhall—Leonard Kimm has been succeeded by Otto 
Kaeberle. 

Scranton—John Osborne is out of business. 


Kansas. 


Chanute—W. M. Gray has changed style to the Gray- 
Terrill Lumber Company. 

North Topeka—Hare & Yaroll recently entered the 
planing mill business. 

Wichita—The Varner & Marshall Lumber Company is 
out of business at this point. 


Kentucky. 
Irvine—The United States Timber Company is out of 
business. 
Massachusetts. 


Beverly—S. R. Dexter has been succeeded by the Dex- 
ter Box, Shook & Lumber Company. 

Boston—The J. P. & W. H. Emond Company; involun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. 

Boston—The Fosburg Lumber Company, of Norfolk, 
Ja., has removed sales office to 1707 Flat Iron building, 
New York, N. Y. 

Boston—The C. W. Leatherbee Lumber Company is in 
liquidation. 

Boston—C. W. Leatherbee recently entered the whole- 


sale business. ? 
F Michigan. 


Detroit—George I. McClure filed petition in bankruptcy. 

Nashville—Cross & Zachman recently began business. 

Petoskey—The Brackett Hardware Company has been 
succeeded by the Northern Hardware Company. 

Portland—The Ramsey & Alton Manufacturing Com- 
pany; receiver appointed. 

Sault Ste. Marie—T. R. French has removed to Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Washington—George A. Dewey has been succeeded by 
Cc. J. Burrough. 

Washington—H. S. Robertson & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by C. J. Burrough. 


Minnesota. 


Florence—C. F. Green is out of business. 

Halstad—The Halstad Lumber Company and the Im- 
perial Lumber Company have sold out to the Stenerson 
Bros. Lumber Company, of Pelican Rapids. 


Mississippi. 
Columbus—Hagadorn & Louks have been succeeded by 


the Columbus Planing Mill Company. 
Hattiesburg—The Reliance Mills Company is reported 


out of business. 
Missouri. 


Afton—The L. J. Keller Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Holekamp-Flint Lumber Company, of Webster 
Groves. 

Green City—Pratt & Blackburn have sold out to A. E. 
Jones & Co. 

Kansas City—Conlon & Downs have been succeeded by 
Sam T. Downs. 

Mora—John M. Moss has been succeeded by the Mora 
Lumber Company. 

St. Louis—The St. Louis Bed & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has removed to East St. Louis, Il. 


Montana. 
Huntley—J. W. Day is out of business. 
Nebraska. 


Bloomfield—Blenkiron Bros. have sold out at this point 
and at Carroll, Magnet, Randolph and Sholes to Bagley, 
Renard & Co. 

Brunswick—The Atlas Lumber Company has sold out 
to the B. S. Summerwill Lumber Company. 

DuBois—The DuBois Lumber Company has changed 
style to the Malone-Arnup Company. 

Lincoln—The C. L. Oberlies Lumber Company has been 
= > ama by the Philpot & Tanner Company, of Hum- 

oldt. 

Lincoln—The Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Company; R. 8S. 
Proudfit has sold interest to other stockholders. Firm 
name will be the same. 


New Mexico. 


Taiban—The Taiban Lumber & Mercantile Company 
recently began business. 


Nevada. 


Round Mountain—The Tonopah Lumber Company, of 
Tonopah, has opened a yard at this point. 


New York. 


Brooklyn—Gloeckner & Schundler recently entered the 
wholesale trade. 

Brooklyn—L. J. Heineman; involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy. 

Brooklyn—The A. D. Lamson Lumber Company; in- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Franklinville—E. M. Adams is out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 

tpl D. Leonard has sold out to George W. 

oan. 

New York—The Clayton Manufacturing Company; in- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

New York—John P. McEwan; involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy. 

Norwood—The Wells Woodworking Company recently 
began business with John Wells as general manager. 


North Dakota. 


Emrick—Gulden Bros. & Clough recently began busi- 
ness. 

Hamden—The Red Lake Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by F. H. Stoltze. 

Plaza—The Rogers Lumber Company is selling out. 

Ohio. 

Ironton—The Fearon Lumber & Veneer Company has 
increased its capital stock from $40,000 to $50,000. 

Lima—The Rough River Cooperage Company; involun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. 

Toledo—D. G. Courtney, of Charlestown, W. Va., has 
opened a distributing yard here. 


Oklahoma. 


Earlsboro—Billington Bros. have removed headquarters 
to Seminole. 

Enid—The Keim Lumber Company is opening a yard. 

Miami—The Edward M. Moore Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Robinson Lumber Company. 

Oklahoma—The Standard Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Oregon. 


Prosper—The Carmen & Crites Lumber Company is 
now the Randolph Lumber Company. 


Pennsylvania. 


Dillsburg—Britcher & Klug are now Klug & Williams. 

Philadelphia—The Fenwick Lumber Company, of 
Wilkes-Barre, has opened a sales office in this city at 1224 
Real Estate Trust building in charge of J. C. Tennant. 

Sunbury—I. O. Fetter; involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. : 

West Chester—Fisher & Hoffman have been succeeded 
by Hoffman & Baldwin. 


Tennessee. 
Nashville—The National Box & Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $2,000 to $10,000. 
Texas. 
Fort Worth—The Boynton-Tims Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 


=n Park—Overbey Bros. have been succeeded by A. 
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Lufkin—The Lufkin Land & Lumber Company has filed 
articles of corporate dissolution. 

San Antonio—Campbell & Petty ‘have entered the retail 
trade. 

San Antonio—The Christian Lumber Company recently 
entered the wholesale trade. 

San Marcos—The Christian Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the San Marcos Lumber Company. 


Washington. 
Tacoma—The Standard Woodenware Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 
West Virginia. 
Clarksburg—The Robinson Lumber Company recently 
entered the commission_business. 
Wisconsin. 
Unity—Fritz & Fry have been succeeded by the Unity 
Manufacturing Company. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
British Columbia. 


Kimberley—The Kimberley Manufacturing Company has 
been succeeded by the Yellow Head Pass Lumber Com- 


pany. 
Manitoba. 

Killarney—Nelson & Thomas are now the Nelson- 

Thomas Lumber Company. 
Saskatchewan. 

Foam Lake—Vatnsdal & Olafson, of Wadena, have 
opened a yard here. 

Yorkton—J. Purvis has removed to Buchanan. 


HOW IT IS DONE. 


A SWINDLER BROUGHT TO BOOK. 

The curtain was rung down on Charles G. Horton’s twenty 
years of lumber swindling when he pleaded guilty to an 
indictment in the United States court in New York city 
‘Tuesday, June 16. ‘The charge was “using the mails in a 
scheme to defraud” in his operations under the name of 
the “Consumers’ Lumber Company.” 

Horton’s game for two decades has been to solicit ship- 
ments of lumber as a commission merchant and then to 
dispose of such shipments and pocket the proceeds. He 
has operated under various names, among them being the 
“Consolidated Lumber & Storage Company,’ the ‘“Man- 
hattan Lumber Company,” the ‘“Consumers’ Lumber Com- 
pany” and latterly the “Producers’ Lumber Company.” 
The thorough investigation which resulted in his indictment 
and which was carried on by the postal authorities and 
the United States attorney's office here, disclosed a long 
period of wholesale swindling on the part of Horton, which 
for effrontery and daring surpasses belief. 

In his plan he secured a list of lumbermen throughout 
the United States, mainly in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Alabama, Georgia, Missouri and New England. He 
obtained copies of the “Red Book,” published by the Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Association, and made his list up by it. 
One copy, which the Red Book’s representative succeeded 
in getting away from Horton, showed by its markings that 
he chose to deal with the “small mills,” as the ratings 
were rarely over $5,000. As a rule it might be stated that 
the victims were too limited either in capital or operations 
to be subscribers to an association. To those he wished to 
swindle he would send an ailuring pamphlet called “Log 
Run.” This pamphlet began with the following seductive 
preface : 

“DIRECT FROM THE MILLS TO THE CONSUMER 
is a great saving in cost of handling and puts the profit of 
the wholesaler, retailer and speculator into the pocket of 
the producer. It has proved so much more economical that 
of late years the direct distribution of lumber by the car- 
load has almost entirely superseded the old methods of 
delivery through wholesale and retail yards with attendant 
expenses and delay. 

“As we guarantee sales, you’ make no bad debts. We 
know whom to sell and whom not to sell. This, together 
with the fact that we save a labor and yard expense, enables 
us to sell consumers at a lower price than they can buy 
from the retailer, and at the same time pay the millman 
more for his stock than he can realize by selling it in any 
other way. 

“We are strictly commission merchants and doing busi- 
ness on the codperative plan, and in bringing the saw mill 
man and the consumer into close connection we act only as 
middlemen. 

“All consignments will be sold for the shipper at the full 
prices quoted in our price list and prompt returns made, 
less $1 a thousand feet (which is our commission). 

“The prices quoted by us in our price list are correct 
and can be relied upon, as they are the prices at which 
we guarantee to sell all stock that is consigned to us. 

“New York is the largest consuming market in the world 
and, like other markets, is continually reaching out for new 
sources of supply. 

“We feel confident, from our long experience in the mar- 
ket, that we are in a position to handle all kinds and grades 
to the best possible advantage. 

“In manufacturing lumber there is, of course, a large 
amount cut below the grade of good. All millmen know 
that it is an easy matter to find ready sale for their good. 
It is to their interest, therefore, to have their stock handled 
by parties who can sell not only the good, but the full run 
of the log. 

“Our long experience and personal acquaintance with all 
classes of buyers give us unsurpassed facilities to sell at 
full market value all kinds and grades. 

““CONSUMERS’ LUMBER COMPANY.” 

Further in this pamphlet Horton says, ‘Communicate 
with us and get results not obtainable elsewhere.” The 
truthful irony of this promise has been felt by hundreds 
of Horton's victims throughout the country. The pamphiet 
also contained very attractive prices, generally slightly above 
those prevailing, though not enough to arouse suspicion. 
As Horton guaranteed to secure the schedule prices and as 
he further promised to stand behind all debts, the system 
looked like a “sure thing” to the millmen. 








But “Log Run” was not the only bait. It would be ac- 
companied by various other circulars giving pretended large 
orders that the Consumers’ Lumber Company had received 
for lumber and which he could not secure enough material 
to fill. Nor did he content himself with stating alleged 
facts and the printing of alleged statistics and the offering 
of specific commercial promises. The following circular 
shows he was not without literary appreciation: 


“A FEW FACTS. 


“Longfellow could take a worthless sheet of paper, write 
a poem on it and make it worth $5,000—that’s genius. 

“J. P. Morgan can write a few words on a piece of paper 
and make it worth $1,000,000—that’s capital. 

“A mechanic can take a pound of steel, work it into 
watch springs and make it worth $8,000—that’s skill. 

“You can write a check for $1,000,000 and probably it 
would not be worth a dime. 

“Your wife can buy a coat worth $10 but prefers one 
that cost $50—that’s natural. 

“Some commission merchants will tell you that they have 
a better acquaintance in this market than we have—that’s 
gall. 

“Direct from the mill to the consumer is a great saving 
in cost of handling and puts the profits of the wholesaler, 
retailer and speculator into the pocket of the saw millman 
that’s common sense. 

“By our guarantee of sales you make no bad debts 
that’s a fact. 

“Our long experience and personal acquaintance with all 
classes of buyers enable us to find a market for all classes 
of lumber—that’s yours truly, 

“CONSUMERS’ LUMBER COMPANY, 
“113 West Twenty-third street, New York city.” 

For the suspicious Horton was ready with plausible look- 
ing references. When the millman was a bit wary of the 
bait and wrote him for references, he enclosed a small 
pamphlet called “Chips,” containing eighteen letters pur- 
porting to come from yarious lumbermen with whom he had 
done business. There were also letters from purported 
banking houses in New York. This was as clever a part 
of the scheme as any, for Horton understood human nature 
well enough to realize that this would in a large majority 
of cases “go down” without further inquiry. As a mat- 
ter of fact, an investigation disclosed that all the references 
were fictitious. Postmasters in the various cities from 
which the letters purported to have been written were 
asked if such persons received any mail at their respective 
offices and if they were known in the community and, 
further, if any forwarding orders were on file for such 
addresses. In every instance no such person or firm could 
be found and in the large majority of cases forwarding 
orders were on file directing that any mail received for such 
parties,be forwarded to New York at an address which 
proved to be one of Horton's different offices. In more 
than one case an inquiry sent by a prospective victim to one 
of the men given in the pamphlet “Chips” was in due course 
forwarded to Horton’s New York office and there an answer 
was written at his dictation and signed by the fictitious 
reference, which would remove the last suspicion of the 
unfortunate shipper. For example, one of the letters printed 
in “Chips” is as follows: 

“TIFFIN, Onto, April 10, 1904. 
“Consumers Lumber Company: 

“Gentlemen—I had been in the saw mill business for a 
number of years and have always sold my stock at the 
mill, but I find by the experience I had in shipping you a 
sample car that it pays me better to let you. spll my stock 
for me. I expect to get a large amount of po ll kinds 
of hardwood such as poplar, oak and chestnut.” Please put 
my name on your list and send me a price list regularly. 
Very truly yours, FRANK N. REDFIELD.” 

A lumber firm in Ohio wrote “‘Frank N. Redfield” asking 
if he had found the Consumers’ Lumber Company all right. 
This letter which was addressed to the Ohio town was, of 
course, forwarded to New York and to Horton's office, where 
“Mr. Redfield” had written the postmaster he was located, 
and the following answer was sent to the Ohio firm in the 
handwriting of one of Horton’s employees: 

“Gentlemen—I have been shipping the Consumers’ Lum- 
ber Company stock for the past three years and take pleasure 
in recommending them to you, as they have always treated 
me right. Yours truly, F. N. REDFIELD.” 

As for the supposed banking houses, none but one ever 
had any existence and that one was long since closed up 
for illegal operations by the officers of the law. Horton 
was not without a sense of humor, for one of his financial 
references, “Burgess & Co., bankers,” was given at No. 77 
Broadway, @ number which falls in the Trinity Church 
graveyard. 

Having sent out his pamphlets and circulars, the next 
step was to wait for further inquiries from prospective 
victims. Their letters would be answered promptly and 
would hold out absolute promises of fair treatment and sure 
profit, with detailed directions for shipment. Whenever a 
ecarload of lumber was received the correspondence would 
abruptly cease. Occasionally he might write one letter com- 
plaining of the quality of the material sent, but in general 
he would stop writing to his creditor. Threats, pleadings, 
communications from attorneys, protests—all were alike 
unavailing. Horton's ability as a letter writer had entirely 
failed. 

It is impossible to estimate the extent of this man’s 
thievery. The detailed investigation of the government 
only covered the two years, during which time he used the 
name “Consumers’ Lumber Company.” A ledger used by 
him shows more than 100 victims, running in amounts from 
a few hundreds to a few thousands of dollars each. An 
interesting feature of the ledger is that in it a few accounts 
only show a payment, and in those where payment is shown 
investigation discloses that'no such parties erist. 

The natural inquiry at once arises, how could Horton 
have operated for so long a time and not have been brought 
to justice? His own answer, which is probably the best, 
is to be found in “Log Run,” where he says: 






“OUR SYSTEM. 

“Our entire system is the result of twenty years’ careful 
study and experience in the lumber trade in this city, and 
to those who either buy or sell lumber we would say com- 
municate with us and get results not obtainable elsewhere.” 

The true answer, however, is threefold—his creditors 
lived at long distances from New York and, having been 
“bitten,” were loath to- spend any more time, energy or 
money in investigating the case; secondly, those unfortunates 
who did come to New York received no encouragement 
from the New York state attorney’s office, probably for the 
reason that the case appeared too complicated. In any 
event, no marked eagerness was shown that they desired to 
undertake anything that required work; thirdly, Horton 
always concealed his own connection with the companies he 
was running. His name did not appear on the letter heads 
as an officer or director, nor did he ever sign letters him- 
self. He appointed his stenographer “secretary and treas- 
urer,” and that individual thus appeared as the writer 
of all correspondence. She, the ‘“stenographer-secretary- 
treasurer,” was completing arrangements to go to Ireland, 
and only a day before the boat was to leave New York she 
was found and detained. 


The Final Act. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN.) 
New York, June 18.—The close of the criminal pro- 
ceedings against Charles G. Horton, charged with using 
the mails in a scheme to defraud, was his sentence by 
the United States court in this city today to a term in 
the county jail and a fine of $250. 


CASUALTIES. 








Alabama, 


Hollins—Tae saw mill, planing mill, engine houses and 
tramways of the Kaul Lumber Company were destroyed by 
fire June 17, with loss of between $350,000 and $500,000; 
fully covered by insurance. 

Tuscumbia—It is reported that the saw mill and a 
large quantity of lumber belonging to F. C. Kirchner was 
destroyed by fire June 13, with loss of $3,000; no insur- 
ance. 

Arkansas. 


Huttig—William R. Vance, an employee of the Union Saw 
Miil Company, was caught in a slab conyeyor recently and 
crushed to death. 


Mississippi. 


Ellisville—Lightaing struck the plant of the Ellisville 
Lumber Company June 14, and destroyed the saw mill, caus 
ing a loss of about $50,000. 


Oklahoma. 


Enid—The warehouse of the Enid Planing Mill Com- 
pany was swept away by the flood of June 6, with loss of 
about $10,000. 

Oregon. 


Menominee—Fire partly destroyed the mill of the Wind 
River Lumber Company June 13, with estimated loss of 
$90,000. The company recently bought this plant after 
having its plant at Cascade Locks destroyed by fire. 
The company’s new plant at Cascade Locks is nearly 
ready for operation. 

Pennsylvania. 


Germantown—The plant of the Germantown Woodwork- 
ing Company was damaged about $50,000 by a fire which 
broke out in the mill last week. The loss is covered by in- 
surance. 

Tennessee. 

Memphis—The plant of the Bluff City Coffin Company 
was burned recently with loss of about $17,000; fully 
covered by insurance. Nearly all of the stock on hand 
and the machinery were destroyed. 


Washington. 

Northport—The saw mill of J. L. Kane was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire June 11, with loss of about $12,000; insur- 
ance, $4,000. 

Wisconsin. 

Antigo—The plant of the Frost Veneering & Seating 
Company was destroyed by fire June 13, with loss of aboyt 
$50,000; insurance $35,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 


Lindsay—-Fire destroyed the plant of the John Carew 
Lumber Company June 8, with loss of about $14,000. About 
$50,000 worth of lumber in the vard was saved. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Florida. 


Millview—Jesse and Clayton Boyett and Charles Nix 
are erecting a mill with a daily capacity of about 20,000 
feet, which they expect to put into operation in a very 


short time. 
Idaho. 


Spirit Lake—The Panhandle Lumber Company has its 
mill, which has a daily capacity of 100,000 feet, about 
ready for operation. The dry kilns and planing mill are 
fast nearing completion. 


North Carolina. 


Biltmore—The Western Carolina Lumber & Box Com- 
pany is building a plant for the manufacture of packing 
boxes which will be operated by electricity and give 
employment to about twenty-five men. 


Washington. 


Anacortes—The Anacortes Lumber & Box Company is 
remodeling its plant and investing about $35,000 in 
improvements. The company will build new docks, install 
two 72-inch boilers and extend the saw and planing mills. 








Charles Hamilton. 


MARTINSVILLE, IND., June 15.—Charles Hamilton died at 
the home of his sister, Mrs. J. M. Blair, in this city, a few 
days ago, at the age of 76 years. He was born in Vermont, 
spent part of his boyhood in Canada, and when a young 
man went to Memphis, Tenn., where he engaged in business 
with his brother, E. R. Hamilton, and brother-in-law, George 
Philbrook. He served through the civil war and in 1881 
came to Martinsville to engage in the lumber business with 
his brother-in-law, J. M. Blair. ‘This partnership continued 
until his death, although the firm ceased active business 
operations about eight years ago. He served one term as 
city councilman. 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM THE WEST BANK OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Hardwood Receipts and Shipments—Business and Pleasure Combined at an Outing—A Notable Business Change—Danger from High Water—Personal Notes. 


HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 16.—June receipts and ship- 
ments continue to show a big decrease over 1907. Re- 
ceipts by rail for the first fifteen days this month were 
4,766 cars. Receipts by rail for a similar period last 
year were 6,463 cars, or 1,697 cars more in 1907 than in 
1908. 

Receipts by river for the first fifteen days this month 
were 34,000 feet, as against 83,000 feet for the same 
period last year, or 49,000 feet more in 1907 than in 
1908. 

Shipments for the first fifteen days this month by rail 
were 3,560 cars. Shipments by rail for the same period 
last year were 4,644 cars, or 1,084 cars more in 1907 
than in 1908. 

River shipments for the first fifteen days this month 
were 14,000 feet, as against 194,000 feet for a similar 
period last year, or 184,000 feet more in 1907 than in 
1908. 

The St. Louis contingent who attended the conven- 
tion of the National Hardwood Lumber Association at 
Milwaukee last week all returned Sunday morning well 
pleased with their trip. They all report a fine time. They 
were somewhat disappointed at not nailing down the next 
convention but nevertheless they were glad to have the 
privilege of spreading the gospel of St. Louis before the 
delegates in the manner that they did. The St. Louisians 
distributed hundreds of printed pamphlets setting forth 
the volume of the lumber business in St. Louis ete. 

R. F. Krebs, who dislocated his shoulder blade last 
week, is recovering nicely. 

George E. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Company, reports that his sales have 
shown sqme improvement this month. He thinks that 
the whole tone of the hardwood market is better now. 

E. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, says 
that business in his line is still slow, but he thinks he 
sees brighter times ahead. 

C. E. Thomas, of Thomas & Proetz, says that his sales 
have increased this month to some extent and prices are 
better on some items. 

George Hibbard, of Steele & Hibbard, says that June 
will be a very fair month with his business. His trade 
has shown some increase, he says. 








OUTING OF ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN. 

Sr, Louis, Mo., June 16.—The Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis had a delightful outing last Wednes- 
day, which was an affair combining both pleasure and 
business. The party, consisting of just twenty-five retail 
lumber dealers, left Stephen J. Gavin’s lumber yard, at 
the corner of Spring and Cass avenues, at 9 a. m. and 
proceeded by automobile to the St. James Hunting & 
Fishing Club, at the junction of Natural Bridge and 
St. Charles roads, about eighteen miles from town, where 
the lumbermen spent the remainder of the day feasting 
and merrymaking and in discussion of the regular 
budget of routine business matters. 

It was an ideal June morning when the party em- 
barked in their machines, but before the eighteen mile 
run was made the heavens opened and poured forth a 
deluge. Owing to an ungracious habit the rain has of 
falling upon the just as well as the unjust with absolute 
impartiality the lumbermen got wet, but not sufficiently 
so to dampen their ardor. The automobiles used for the 
trip were owned by William L. Boeckler, Boeckler Lum- 
ber Company; Harry R. Swartz, Eau Claire-St. Louis 
Lumber Company; Stephen J. Gavin; G. A. Gruner, 
Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Company; James Pren- 
dergast, Prendergast Lumber Company, and John A. 
Reheis, Wilson-Reheis-Rolfes Lumber Company. 

After a big fried chicken dinner had been stowed away 
the lumbermen did what business Secretary Kessler pre- 
sented to them and the balance of the day was spent 
in lounging around the grounds, with impromptu games 





LOUIS GRUNER AND ADOLPH BOECKLER. 


R. M. JOHNSON AND J. W. PUTNAM. 


ete. on the side. The weather cleared quickly, so the 
pleasure of the lumbermen was searcely marred, and all 
came home in the evening abundantly pleased with their 
day’s outing. 


Those in the party were as follows: 


Rk. M. Johnston, Banner Lumber Company. 

William L., Henry A. and Adolph Boeckler, Boeckler 
Luraber Company. 

G. E. Jurden, DeHodiamont Lumber Company. 

Harry R. Swartz, Eau Claire-St. Louis Lumber Company. 

Louis Essig, Louis Essig Lumber Company. 

A. F. Pendergrass, Fidelity Lumber & Supply Company. 

Stephen J. Gayin. 

G. A. Gruner, Louis Gruner and Rollie Schroeder, Philip 
Gruner & Bros. Lumber Company. 

Fred Hofmann, Fred Heim Lumber Company. 

F. W. Michel, Gutesell-Michel Lumber Company. 

James Prendergast, Prendergast Lumber Company. 

A. H. Schnelle, Schnelle & Querl Lumber Company. 

J. W. Putnam, Vandeventer Lumber Company. 

W. H. Dulaney III, Weliston Lumber Company. 

John A. Reheis, Wilson-Reheis-Rolfes Lumber Company. 

Carl Holekamp, Holekamp & Flint Lumber Company. 

B. Kessler, secretary Lumber Dealers’ Association. 





A ST. LOUIS BUSINESS CHANGE. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 16.—Frank J. Shields, St. Louis 
manager for the Long-Bell Lumber Company, has re- 
signed his position, to go into business for himself. 
Mr. Shields has been with the Long-Bell company for 
six years and has made an enviable record for himself. 
He has contemplated this step for a long time and has 
at last decided that this is the time and place for him 





R. B. BEARDEN, OF ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Promoted to an Important Position. 


to start in personally. Mr. Shields will remain with 
the Long-Bell company until August and then open up 
an office for the transaction of a general wholesale busi- 
ness in yellow pine in the Lumbermen’s building. 

Robert Bruce Bearden, who has been assistant man- 
ager of the Long-Bell Lumber Company for the last two 
years, has been appointed successor to Mr. Shields. 
Mr. Bearden is a self made man, who started business 
life at the age of 14 years, and has been forging to the 
front ever since. It was in 1889 that young Bearden 
went to work in the yard of the Boeckeler Lumber Com- 
pany in St. Louis. He was with this concern for five 
years, first doing office work and later selling lumber. 
At the end of five years Mr. Bearden went on the road 
for the William Buchanan Lumber Company, traveling 
in southern Illinois. He filled this position’for one year 
and then went to, the Long-Bell company. 





PERSONS PROMINENT AT THE OUTING OF THE LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF ST. LOUIS, MO., JUNE 10, 1908. 


HARRY SWARTZ. 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 16.—With a 33-foot stage in the 
Mississippi river at this point and a prospect of a rise 


of at least another foot in a day or two some of the. 


lumber yards in the north end of town are in jeopardy. 
The yards in the south end of the city are farther from 
the river bank and are not so apt to be swept by the 
flood. Some of the lumber companies have been com- 
pelled to resort to heroic measures to protect their stock. 
Considerable lumber that had been left on the levee in 
the north end has been removed to higher points. In 
some instances chain cables have been stretched around 
the lumber stacks to prevent the stock from being car- 
ried away by the current. However, only a reasonably 
small amount of lumber is in danger, as most of it is far 
enough above the levee to preclude the possibility of the 
flood reaching it, except in the case of more immediate 
heavy rains in the watershed of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, in which case the lumber as well as all other 
interests in the valley would be harmed. However, the 
lumbermen expect to pull through all right, as the crest 
promises to reach about six inches more within the next 
twenty-four hours and then recede. 


Chairman Jennings, of the entertainment committee 
of the Lumbermen’s Club, accompanied by Secretary 
Kessler, went out to Delmar garden yesterday and made 
arrangements there for the next and last season’s meet- 
ing of the club, to be held at that resort next Tuesday 
evening. After that there will be no more meetings 
until September. It will be ladies’ night and the whole 
second floor of the pavilion has been reserved for the 
club. A beefsteak supper will be served. No business 
will be transacted but a large section of the theater 
has been reserved. A pleasant evening is anticipated. It 
is expected that 200 will be present. 


Tom C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, was in Louisville this week on business. Mr. 
Whitmarsh thinks that the yellow pine business is on a 
better foundation now than it has been. He says that 
inquiries are more numerous now and of a more stable 
kind. Stocks are getting scarcer all the time and prices 
are certain to advance when the volume of buying is 
stronger. 

Charles Floyd, assistant secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, of Kansas City, was a St. 
Louis visitor this week. He said that business looks 
better throughout the country now. The farmers, how- 
ever, he said, have been having lots of trouble with their 
crops on account of the recent heavy rains. He thinks, 
however, that there will be brisk building operations 
this fall. 

C. J. Mansfield, of the Arkansas Lumber Company, 
was in St. Louis this week. He brought the report that 
his mill at Warren, Ark., is running every day but that 
the stock at the mill is badly broken. He says that if the 
demand becomes strong it will find an inadequate supply, 
which will send prices soaring. 

B. L. Van Cleve, of the Van Cleve Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that his business is picking up. Both in- 
quiries and orders are increasing and some items are a 
little stronger in price tone on account of their scarcity. 


C. ‘A. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company, says 
that he thinks prices are somewhat firmer than they were, 
due to the fact that certain items of stock are scarce. 
His mills at Antrim, La., are running every day but his 
mill stock is badly broken. 

Scott Short, who is in the tie business, received word 
today from Topeka, Kan., that the Union Pacific railroad 
had lost 300,000 ties, which had been swept away by 
the flood. The ties are undoubtedly a total loss as they 
have been carried out of sight and are probably dis- 
tributed by this time all the way to New Orleans. 


C. I. Millard, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, says that there has been some little improvement in 
the market, though prices*have not become affected. 





A. J. SCHWELLE. G. A. GRUNER. 
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| : OAK OF COMMERCE. 


It is the purpose of this story to tell some- 
thing about the oak timber of the Bliss-Cook 
Oak Company, of Blissville, Ark., and the 


methods of its conversion into commodities of 


| 

| value to the lumber users of the world. Bliss 
ville, Ark., is located in Drew county, in the 

| southeastern part of the state, near the western 
edge of the Mississippi river flats. These flats, 


if the term be permissible, begin at a point 


just south of Helena, and sweep toward the 
west and south, spreading out twenty-five to 
thirty miles in width west of the Mississippi 
river, and continuing into northeastern Louis- 


iana. Prior to the construction of the levees 


along the Mississippi river these lands were sub- 





A PILE OF “BLISS-COOK OAK”—ILLUSTRATING THE PART PLAYED BY YARD MEN IN PREPARING HIGH GRADE 
STOCK FOR MARKET. 
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A Few Gee-Haws, Whose Deliberate but Sure Perambulations Go Far Toward Supplying the Bliss-Cook Oak Company With Logs. 
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Ccok Oak Company, Blissville, Ark., Which Could be Duplicated or Ex- 


Sample Growth of Oak on the Holdings of the Bliss- 


Times at Other Points. 


celled Many 
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Handling Logs from Railroad to Mill Cars, 
5 5 


Water Tower and Arrangements for 





Mill, 


Saw 


Sorting Shed. 


in Order, 


Showing, 
Bringing Into Play the Powerful Lidgerwood Converted Skidder. 


Ark., 


Blissville, 


Saw Mill of the Bliss-Cook Oak Company, 





DISPLAYING ACTIVE 





Howard Coles, Blissville, Ark.: 
Superintendent Bliss-Ccok Oak Company. 








F. L. Gregory. Blissville, Ark.: 
Secretary Bliss-Cook Oak Company. 


OF MATERIAL AND MENTAL POWER SUPPLY AT BLISSVILLE, ARK. 
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A Definite Idea of the Character of the Log Supply Should Be Conveyed by This Typical Trainload of “Bliss-Cook” Oak Logs 
on Its Way to the Mill of the Bliss-Cook Oak Company, Blissville, Ark. 
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MACHINE SHOP, WATER TOWER, SAW MILL, CONVEYOR, TIMBER DOCKS, PORTION OF LUMBER YARD, FLOORING FAC’ 





Southeastern Arkansas. 
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Loading a Car With Export Oak—‘g-Inch Stock Bundled and Branded Starting on Its When the rains set in late in the fall the use 
Journey Abroad by Rail and Water. wagons Is abandoned, the mules 
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Pere hehe peony |} SECOND SECTION OF PANORAMIC VIEW SHOWING PORTION OF THE VILLAGE OF BLISS VIL 


ns Mill and Yard View at Right.J 
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[First Section of Panorama Joins 
[Lower Cut 


at the Left. 





i vel nts pertes ator isbnige thie 
relinkle ox teams. The soil is so light that 


suturated with water a trip or two with a four 


team is sufficient to turn it into ai loblolly 
vy in depth from ai foot to eighteen inches, 
the logging work is done during the summe. 


months when the ground is hard and firm. 
orenter contrast coul he presented in the soil of 
section than is shown by that of the Mississippi 
ts during the wet and dry seasons. The hot sum 
sun bakes the soil where it is exposed to its 


ravs and makes it exceedingly hard. In the 





Ter and spring, as stated, the top soil turns up 


a Joblollv on very slight provecation, but the 





eavy gumbo beneath affords footing for the 
emploved ound omakes Jogging possible, thougl 


vein | 


Logging on the Mississippi Flats. 
<¢ in charge of the logging work of the Bliss 
Qak Company have been furnished with all mod 


ianees, In the summer four and eight-wheel 








Z Ss onre ised to earry the logs from the points 
are felled to within reaching distance of 
steam log loaders The wagens are drawn by 
teams, the leaders being detached to draw All Lumber Shipped by the Bliss-Cook Oak Company is Weighed on Its Own Track 
ys up on to the wagons when Joading, In win 


Scales Before Being Billed Out. 











VILLE, ARK., THE HOME OF THE BLISS-COOK OAK COMPANY; THIS VILLAGE HAS A POPULATION OF ABOUT 500. 
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sistance of a yoke of oxen pull the 

~~ ends of one or more logs—sufficient 
to make a load—on to the lizard, 

where they are fastened and held 

\ in place with ehains. The four or 

five yoke of oxen used to drag the logs 

Within reach of the loader are. set 

\ in motion and plow their way 
through the soft soil to the skid 
way. From the deseription given 
this would appear to be a very ex- 
pensive method of operating. Such 
is not the case, however. While the 
work is difficult and disagreeable 
the results secured usually are very 


satisfactory. 


ee 
A. P. Bliss, Saginaw, Mich. ; 
President Bliss-Cook Oak Company. 


W. G. Van Auken, Saginaw, Mich.; 
Vice President Bliss-Cook Oak Company. 


ter and spring the loggers make use of mud going scows, 4 
jullie i ‘ Logging Camps. 
locally known as ‘lizards, from oa fancied resemblance 


to the reptile of that mame. The lizard is made of the When conditions are auspicious four large logging 


natural fork of a tree suitably shaped for that purpose. camps are operated by the Bliss-Cook Oak Company. 


It must turn up at the end so that a continuous, smooth One of these, known as the Moody camp, is in the 


and even surface will be formed by the natural fiber of southern part of the $5,000-aere tract in Chieot county, 


the wood. Jf shaped by hand the grain naturally would located about eight miles south of Blissville and two 
be eut and would wear away and beeome rough through miles east of Montrose, a station on the St. Louis, Iron 
contact with stumps and other obstacles encountered, A. B. Bliss, Saginaw, Mich. ; Mountain & Southern railway. 

The bull puncher and his helper with the active as- Treasurer Bliss-Cook Oak Company. Camp No. 2 


is on one of the important logging spurs 
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Interior of the Saw Mill of the Bliss-Cook Oak Company, Blissville, Ark., Depicting Arrangement and Quality of Product. 
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A High Quality Forked Leaf “Bliss-Cook” White Oak. 


Sample Red Oak of the “Bliss-Cook” Variety. 
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Elevated Loading Platform Affording Opportunity for the Economical and Expeditious Handling of Orders. 


of the Mississippi, Arkansas & Western railway, about 
six miles east of Blissville, in the heart of some of 
the best oak timber owned by the Bliss-Cook company. 
Another camp in this 35,000-acre tract has been estab- 
lished Blissville. The 
fourth logging operation is in Desha county, about 
two and a half miles southeast of MeGhee. During 
the winter and spring months, when the ground is 
soft, logging operations are confined to one or two of 
the camps near the mills. 


about six miles northeast of 


During the wet season the logging work is carried 
on in a hand-to-mouth fashion after the supplies ac- 
cumulated during the summer and fall have been ex- 
hausted; that is, the felled, cut 


trees are into log 


AM. LUMBERMAN 
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Saw Mill and Flooring Factory Employees of the Bliss-Cook Oak Company—A 


lengths, skidded, loaded and sent to the mill. Fre- 
quently a tree cut in the morning is put on to a 
carriage in the afternoon and made into lumber. The 
woods foreman is required to superintend the cutting, 
skidding, loading and construction and maintenance 
of spurs, all of which work must be carried on under 
the heavy handicap of soft ground. 


Logging Equipment. 

With all the camps operated at capacity the service 
of about 200 men is required and employment is given 
to 240 oxen and about forty span of mules. The 
mules are employed in the longer log hauls; the oxen 


for the short hauls. The maximum haul for the 


oxen is about one-quarter of a mile, and for the mules, 
or when wagons are used, one-half mile. The company 
has about forty wagons; fifteen of these are 4-wheel 
wagons made by James & Graham, of Memphis, Tenn.; 
and twenty-five are 8-wheel wagons manufactured by 
the Lindsey Wagon Company, Laurel, Miss. 

After the logs have been placed alongside the rail- 
road they are loaded on the skeleton log cars with 
rapid log loaders made by the Clyde Iron Works 
Company, of Duluth, Minn. The Bliss-Cook company 
owns three of the rapid log loaders, each of which is 
eapable of loading twenty-four to thirty cars a day. 
The cars are loaded with an average of about 2,500 


feet, log seale, and oak, green, weighs from 11,000 to 





Portion of the 300 Men Employed. 
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12,000 pounds a thousand feet, giving a heavy train tonnage. 

The company has employed to advantage car houses for caring 
for the woods workers at its different camps. It has a number 
of cars which have been converted into sleeping compartments, 
kitchens, dining rooms and some that are used as commissaries. 
These cars are placed on the end of a spur at some convenient 
point, and when it is desired to move the camp all that is neces- 
sary is to haul the cars to the point selected as the scene of the 
new operations. 

Loggers working near Blissville are furnished artesian well 
water, carried to the woods in tank cars. The question of a pure 
water supply is met and solved in this way; and this is one of 
the more important of the small questions with which the woods- 
men in that section of the country are confronted. 


Railway Operation. 


The nucleus of an important feeder for the railroad systems in 
the south has been established in connection with the affairs of 
the Bliss-Cook Oak Company. This enterprise is known as the 
Mississippi, Arkansas & Western railway. It has put in and has 
in operation about ten miles of main line with logging spurs 
built by the lumber company aggregating twelve to fifteen miles 
additional, all of which is laid with 35-pound steel rails. It is 
difficult to hold the rails in place on the spurs in the spring 
months and the builders of this road have found it necessary to 
place the ties close together. In low, marshy spots additional 
support to the rails is furnished by means of long poles inserted 
between the ties, thus securing a wider bearing surface. 

The equipment of this railroad includes seventy-five skeleton 
logging ears, five flat cars and five box cars, two tank cars of 
5,000 gallons capacity each, one motor car, speeders and other 
necessary rolling stock. Four locomotives are owned and em- 
ployed in the work. Of these engine No. 9, a 30-ton Baldwin, 
is used on the main line work. The other three locomotives— 
25-ton—used in switching out in the woods are of the Rhode 
Island type and numbered respectively 3, 5 and 7. 

Several stations have been established along the main line of 
the road, among them being Shults, about two miles from Bliss- 
ville; Martin, a short distance farther along, and Abernathy, 
about five miles from Blissville. The builders of this road found 
it necessary to put in a number of long trestles and to bridge 
several streams, all of which work has been done in a very satis- 
factory and permanent way. 

After the Jogs have been delivered at the mill they are un- 
loaded by a Lidgerwood skidder, which picks the logs from the 
ears and places them on the small trucks 
used to carry them up to the log deck or 
on the log yard with- 
in reach of the great 
arms of the skidder. 

The officers of the 
railway com- 
pany are the 
same as those 












of the lumber 
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Sample Quarter Sawed 
White Oak Boards. 





rah 


company, except Howard Coles, general superintendent of the 
lumber company’s affairs, is general freight agent of the Mississippi, 
Arkansas & Western railway. 

During the summer and fall months a supply of logs is ac- 
cumulated and these are stored along the spurs out in the woods 
and on the log yard at Blissville. A supply of 750,000 feet 
usually is kept on hand at Blissville, and ample room is avail- 
able for enlarging the log yard when desired. 


Machine and Car Shops. 


A feature of this plant is the very complete machine and car 
shops that have been put in by the railway company. Facilities 
have been provided for making all manner of repairs to loco- 
motives. The company has facilities also for repairing its log- 
ging cars and for building new rolling stock. 

The machine shop is supplied with lathes, drill presses, shapers 
and other necessary implements and tools found useful in mak- 
ing locomotive and saw mill repairs. 


Division of the Work. 


A presentation of the affairs of a lumber manufacturing insti- 
tution involves the consideration of many different subjects. 
First comes the timber and logging work, then the railway—if 
one be operated—the manufacturing process itself, the remanu 
facture of rough stock and the marketing of the products. The 
management of one necessarily involves the supervision of all 
the others. For this reason the lumber manufacturer justly 
may lay claim to being a railroad operator, a farmer—in that 
he harvests one of nature’s grandest crops—and a merchant. 

The second step in the process by means of which Bliss-Cook 
logs are converted into ‘‘ Dixie Brand’’ flooring and high grade 
rough oak stock of standard grades and sizes takes place in the 
saw mill. Every saw mill builder and operator has his own 
ideas as to the most effective machinery that may be installed, 
and the best methods to be pursued. Anyone who has the cour- 
age to attempt to run a saw mill and the ability to operate it 
successfully is entitled to whatever of individuality he may 
desire to inject into the building or the operation of the plant. 


General Layout of an Oak Manufacturing Institution. 


At Blissville, Ark., forty acres of rich agricultural land has 
been utilized in perfecting an oak manufacturing plant. Con 
nection between various features of the plant and yard is 
afforded by means of sidings and spurs put in by the Mississippi, 
Arkansas & Western railway. The main line of this road deliv 
ers the logs at the 
saw mill on the 



















eastern edge of 
the mill site, 









where are 
established the 
saw mill, the 
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An Alley in the Yard of the Bliss-Cook Oak Company, Blissville, Ark., Showing Lumber Piles Above Elevated Trams. 
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shop and water tower. An accurate idea of the ar- 
rangement of the plant may be secured from the first 
printed. <A 


panorama huge conveyor 410 feet long 


carries the refuse from the saw mill to the fire pit. 
A 250-foot fire space separates the saw mill from the 


yard, which is approximately square. A_ section of 


the southwestern corner is given over to the dry kiln. 
Farther down the tracks of the St. Louis, Iron Moun 
tain & Southern are located the flooring factory and 
storage sheds in which the finished product is housed. 


The saw mill and flooring factory are operated by 


separate power plants, an electrie light plant form 


ing an adjunct to the saw mill power plant. This plant 


furnishes light for the mills, offices and town, 
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An Oak Lumber Manufactory. 

The modern saw mill plant of the Bliss-Cook Oak 
Company has a capacity of about 50,000 feet of hard- 
wood in a run of ten hours. Operated single shift 
1,250,000 feet. 


Allis- 
timbers and to 


the average monthly cut is about 


The saw mill is equipped with an _ S8-foot 


Chalmers band mill used to cut ear 


reduce the oak logs to cants, which are carried to a 
6-foot MeDonough band resaw by which the cants are 


resawed into the thicknesses desired. 


After leaving the resaw the boards are sent through 


an Allis-Chalmers No. 2 edger carrying five saws, from 


which they are sent to an Allis-Chalmers automatie 


drop saw trimmer, cutting from 6 to 18 feet in 





length. From this point the lumber is conveyed to 
the sorting sheds by live rolls. 

The mill practically throughout is of Allis-Chalmers 
construction, including the carriage, transfer and live 
rolls. The carriage is equipped with a Prescott steam 
set works, and a Hill oscillating steam nigger is used. 
The filing room is furnished with Hanchett machinery. 


Caring for the Products. 


The manufactured product passes out to the sort- 
ing shed, 75 feet long, occupying part of a platform 
82x175 feet. At this point the lumber is sorted into 
kinds and grades, put on trucks and carried along the 


elevated tramways to the yard, where it is placed in 
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Sample Red and White Oak, Ash, Cypress and Red Gum Boards Cut by the Bliss-Cook Oak Company, Blissville, Ark. 
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Bank of Hoyt Matchers Employed in the Production of “Dixie Brand” Flooring by the Bliss-Cook Oak Company, Blissville, Ark. 


piles. Special arrangements have 
been provided for handling the car 
stock and heavy oak timbers. At 
the west side of the mill single and 
double docks have been put in 
equipped with dead rolls to facili- 
tate the handling of heavy oak tim- 
This 


and material of this character may 


bers. stock is cut to order 


he handled quickly and economie- 
ly. 
Power Plants. 


An electrie light plant has been 


installed with a capacity of 600 
lights. The company has in and 
around the mill, yard, offices and 


town five are lights and about 400 
incandescent 16-candle power lights. 


The General Electric dynamo is 














Type of Dry Kiln U 








sed by the Bliss-Cook Oak Company in Preparing Oak 
Lumber for the Flooring Factory. 






driven by a modern Ideal engine. 
Steam is furnished the big Allis 
Chalmers Reliance Corliss saw jill 
four boilers, each 66 
inches by 18 feet, the product of 
the Union Iron Works, of 


Power for the flooring factory is 


engine by 
Erie, Pa. 


furnished by a separate plant, and 
this factory also has its own filing 
room for caring for the band re- 
The fed by the 
blowpipe which 


saws. boilers are 


system, collects 
shavings and sawdust from the floor 
ing machines and carries this refuse 


to the boiler room. 


The Lumber Yard. 
The 


Cook 


management of the Bliss 
Oak 


deal of 


Company takes a great 


pride in its lumber yard. 








Sorting Table and Wilce End Matchers in the Flooring Factory of the Bliss-Cook Oak Company, Blissville, Ark. 
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A OF “BLISS-COOK” OAK—PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE LUMBER YARD OF THE BLISS-COOK OAK COMPANY. BLISS- 
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SHOWING GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE ALLEYS, CARE 
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Bundling High Grade “Bliss-Cook Oak” Flooring—Rear View of the 


The piles are built 6 feet wide and about 20 feet 
high. The stacking is very carefully done so as to 
prevent the lumber from warping or twisting while 
in the piles. Racks are provided for the storage of 
cross sticks. It requires about four months for inch 
stock to round into shipping condition and longer 
for the thicker stock to dry. An idea of the skill 
displayed by those who put the lumber in pile for 
the Bliss-Cook Oak Company may be gained by a 


glance at the illustration on the title page. 
Preparing Oak Flooring. 


One of the main features of this plant is the floor- 
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No Higher Tribute Could be Paid to the Oak Flooring Products of This 


ing factory where ‘‘Dixie Brand’’ oak flooring is 
produced. The management has adopted several in- 
novations in preparing oak lumber for the flooring 
factory. All oak to be made into flooring is allowed 
to remain in pile for six months. It is then carried 
to steam boxes where it is subjected to hve steam 
for a short time—about three hours—then the cars 
are carried on to the dry kilns, where the stock is 
allowed to remain about ten days. 

The first experiments with steam boxes were made 
with a view of increasing the capacity of the dry 
kilns by the very simple method of decreasing the 
time required thoroughly to season oak for the flooring 


~ 











Sorting Racks Used in Grading Stock. 


factory. Not only has this result been accomplished 
but the oak manufactured into flooring by the Bliss 
Cook Oak Company is more thoroughly seasoned and 
is found to work to much better advantage than 
where the lumber is simply kiln dried without be'»¢ 
steamed. 

The company has two dry kiln rooms, one 2 
wide by 120 feet long, and the other 20 feet wide 
by 130 feet long. They are built of brick, with 
galvanized iron roofs, and have a combined ¢ 
of about 95,000 feet. 
usual fire space from the lumber yard and i 


They are separated 


factory. 





Company Than is Given by This Illustration, Which Shows Long 


Lengths of Clear Stock, an Advantage Which Should Not Be Without Its Effect Upon the Trade. 
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‘*Dixie Brand’’ Oak Flooring. f J 
: - j 
‘‘Dixie Brand’’ flooring is an exceedingly well manufactured product and anyone who has gone through the factory She 
should be in position to testify to the degree of care exercised from the time the rough lumber enters the building 7 > f 
until the flooring in bundles is stored in the shed adjoining the factory proper. The equipment of the flooring factory ' ft f 
is practically new. The old building was destroyed in December, 1905, and operations were resumed when the new / / 


factory had been put up and equipped in March, 1906. 

The equipment at the present time includes one band rip saw, one 30-inch gang ripping machine, four Hoyt 
matchers, one New Model American scraping machine, and four Wilce end matchers. The capacity of the 
plant is about 15,000 feet for a day’s run. 

The lumber is carried on dry kiln cars to the entrance of the flooring factory and from this point, 
until the flooring in bundles is stored in the shed, the operation is a continuous one. The rough stock 
is sent through the saw and ripped for width. It is then fed into the matching machines, where it 
is surfaced, tongued, grooved, hollowbacked and bored. From the matching machines it passes 
to the scraper, and then on to the end matchers, where the defects are cut out and the ends 
tongued and grooved, passing on to the sorting table, where the work and judgment of those 
in charge of the end matchers are passed upon by the graders. If satisfactory, then the 
flooring is carried on by means of a conveyor to the sorting boxes. The flooring fac- 
tory is about 165 feet long and during one-half of the journey through this plant 
the material is passing through the machinery employed. 

A very unique method of handling flooring in the bundling department has been 
perfected. A pigeon-hole box has been built, providing space for accommodat- 
ing a sufficient number of pieces of flooring to make bundles of all lengths, 
from two to sixteen feet, and of all of the various grades produced. This 4 
sorting box is open at both ends and as soon as a bundle has accumulated 
in one of the receptacles it is taken out by the bundler on the other 
side, tied and earried to the storage sheds, where the flooring is put 
into bins. rs 

The Bliss-Cook Oak Company has developed a demand for its / 
flooring in all the important consuming centers, its shipments : 
last year to the various states having been in this order: & 
Illinois, New York, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, (e) 
lowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Texas, oY 
California, Kentucky and Minnesota, and smaller quan- 
tities to other states, with a considerable quantity oe Heart 

to Mexico. &y —lefeets in 

PY this oak are 

Lumber Sales. vv not highly de- 
2 


‘*Bliss-Cook Oak’’ is making its way into structive of 


of consumers in this country and Sli 
R- pany has its own 
ay corps of inspectors, 
A) all of whom are men 

trained in the service 
&R and who understand to 

a nicety the duties and 


[his company has an unques- 

vantage in satisfying the re- 
quirements of consumers in that it 
is cutting large, high class oak 
trees, many of which are practi- 
cally free from defects and 
vield two or more butt cut- < responsibilities imposed up- 
tings, free of limbs and & on them. Shipments of oak 
with sound heart. The © lumber are made to all points 
oak on its lands rises Ss oc the compan, trode having 
straight, from the ed 
ground, without 
any -°well at 


tt. 


been built up in nearly every 
state in the Union from California 


© 

to New York and from the Canadian 
Oo 
A) 





border to the Gulf. 


2£ ‘*Mild Oak.’’ 

NY 
. In addition to its domestic trade the 
Re Bliss-Cook Oak Company has established a 
& good demand for its oak in Europe. Lumber 
now is shipped direct to almost every country 
in the old world and also to Canada and Mexico. 
The bulk of the shipments consists of white oak, 
(oy although a small percentage of the red gum cut is 


= 
S 


a 
r~) 
ny 
ys 


sent abroad. The export business includes various 
thicknesses and widths, from *%-inch to 3 inches thick, 
& although probably 90 percent of the trade calls for 
A) stock *%-inech to 114-inches thick. Most of the lumber is 
& sent out by way of New Orleans. 
European consumers have a keen appreciation of quality 
inlumber. They have given a unique name to Bliss Cook oak, 
ealling it ‘‘mild oak.’’ This title is descriptive of the charac- 
ter of the Bliss-Cook product. It is not hard and glassy, nor is 







¥ it soft so that the grain tears easily, but strikes a happy medium 
& between these two extremes—in a word, it is mild. 
‘ 
a Blissville, Arkansas. 
A) 


2 Blissville, Ark., on the Valley division of the St. Louis, Iron Moun 
tain & Southern railway, is an incorporated village and has a_ popula- 
tion of about 500. The town is furnished with electric lights, water from 


against the inception and spread of fire. The village has a telegraph station 


ey 

» deep artesian wells, and ample precautions bave been taken to guard 
y’ 
o 


and is connected with important outside points by telephone. The residence 
QR section of the town is on the west side of the railroad and the plant, covering 
a about forty of the 260 acres incorporated in the village, is on the east side. 
QR Nearly all the houses are supplied with electric lights and water. The company 
Ss operates a department store and the town has the advantages of an amusement hall, 
a drug store and refreshment parlor. In connection with the drug store has been estab- 
lished an operating roua, in charge of a physician. The village has two schools, one 
for the white children and one for the negroes, both of which are used for church purposes. 
The village secured its charter February 21,1908. The first municipal election, held April 
2), 1908, resulted in the election of the following officials: 
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Howard Coles, Superintendent, at His Desk. 3. F. L. Gregory, Secretary, at His Desk. . Left to Right: A. B. Bliss, Clerk; F. M. Perkins, 
Bliss-Cook Oak Company Office, Blissville, Ark. 4. J. W. Reynolds, Stenographer. Cashier, and J. E. Clark, Bookkeeper. 
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Mayor—Howard Coles. Treasurer—F. M. Perkins. 

Recorder—F. L. Gregory. Marshall—R. B. Vernon. 

Aldermen—Joe DeRousse, J. W. McPhink, 8S. L. Austin 
and J. 7. Russell. 


Within the Gates. 


A visitor within the gates of Blissville, Ark., is im- 
pressed with the absolute harmony which exists be 
tween the various departments. The supervision of 
the affairs at Blissville is in the capable hands of 
Howard Coles, general superintendent of the Bliss- 
Cook Oak Company, who has an invaluable assistant 
in Frank L. Gregory, secretary of the company. These 
two men work together with the idea single to the 
accomplishment of the best results. The sympathy and 
fellowship existing between these two gentlemen 
reach out and embrace the office force, the saw mill 
foreman, yard foreman, and those in charge of the 
flooring factory and woods department. The surpris 
ing feature is that no matter where one may go or 
with whomsoever he may talk he does not find a 
grouch against the ‘‘old man.’’ The ‘‘old man’’ does 
not come in for a ‘‘eussing out’’ because he did or 
did not do a certain thing, or because he wanted some- 
thing done or something left undone. There is confi- 
dence shown in the judgment of the officials and indi- 
vidual initiative on the part of everyone connected 
with the work. 


History of Blissville. 


The first mill at Blissville was established in 1900. 
Col. A. T. Bliss, formerly governor of Michigan, ac- 
quired considerable hardwood stumpage in that vicin- 
ity and organized the Chicot Lumber Company, which 
put up and operated a double band mill. This mill 
was destroyed April 12, 1906, and was replaced by 
the present plant, which began operations in August 
of that year. 

In 1904, Colonel Bliss, feeling the weight of years, 
disposed of his interest at Blissville to his nephew, 
A. P. Bliss, and A. F. Cook, who formerly was inter- 
ested in the Chicot Lumber Company with Colonel 
Bliss. A reorganization of affairs was brought about 
and the new concern named the Bliss-Cook Oak Com- 
pany. This company was chartered under the laws 
of Arkansas, February 17, 1905, and took over the 
property formerly owned by the Chicot Lumber Com- 
pany. In the early part of 1906 Mr. Cook severed 
his connection with the company. 

It is interesting at this point to know that the first 
timber bought by Colonel Bliss was made in the latter 
part of the eighties. The timber was considered of 
little value at that time, but his belief in its future 
has been amply sustained by results. Colonel Bliss 
lived to see it become one of the most valuable of his 
possessions and turned it over to a younger generation, 
which has built up a great lumber manufacturing 


enterprise upon the basis of the value of this oak 
stumpage. 


Official Roster. 


The present officers of the Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
are A. P. Bliss, Saginaw, Mich., president; W. G. Van 
Auken, Saginaw, Mich., vice president; F. L. Gregory, 
Blissville, Ark., secretary; Abel B. Bliss, Saginaw, 
Mich., treasurer, and Howard Coles, Blissville, Ark., 
superintendent. 

Of these gentlemen, A. P. Bliss and W. G. Van 
Auken comprise the firm of Bliss & Van Auken, 
flooring manufacturers and lumbermen of Saginaw, 
Mich. They also own and operate a mill at Otter 
Creek, Fla., known as the Otter Creek Lumber Com- 
pany, a pine producing institution. These men are 
among the best known lumbermen of the north, and 
of recent years have diversified their interests, branch 
ing out so as to include the oak operations at Bliss- 


ville, Ark., and the pine mill at Otter Creek, Fla. 


Howard Coles. 


Howard Coles, superintendent of the affairs of the 
Bliss-Cook Oak Company at Blissville, is a man who 
will gaze on the smoking ruins of a saw mill plant and 
then turn in and rebuild it in seventy days. That is 
the record he established when the plant at Blissville 
was destroyed April 12, 1906, and resumed operations 
in the latter part of July of the same year. Mr. 
Coles was born at Maysville, Ala., March 5, 1878. At 
the age of 12 years he entered the Alabama military 
academy near Huntsville, from which he was gradu- 
ated four years later. 

When 16 years of age he went into the saw mill 
business and has been in it ever since. At that time, 
with an older brother, he operated under the firm 
name of R. T. & H. W. Coles. A second operation was 
added a year later and arrangements made at the 
same time to purchase the cut of another mill. These 
were portable circular mills and were used to cut 
white oak lumber which was sold in the north. The 
business was continued for seven years. 

In 1901 Howard Coles sold his interest in this busi 
ness to his brother and May 4 of that year he ac- 
cepted a position with the Empire Lumber Company, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., as southern manager of its hard 
wood business. He had full charge of the single band 
mill at Empire, Ark. Having the mill building habit 
Mr. Coles built a double-band plant, and bought and 
handled the output of two other band mills also cut- 
ting hardwoods, and a circular mill cutting cypress. 

In July, 1903, this connection was severed and Mr. 
Coles took a position with the Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Company, of Blytheville, Ark. When Mr. Coles went 
to the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company it was un 


derstood that a saw mill and box factory were to be 


built at Blytheville, but for a time these plans were 
abandoned. 

A year later, in 1904, he went to Blissville, as local 
manager of the affairs of the Chicot Lumber Company. 
When Mr. Cook retired, in 1906, Mr. Coles was made 
superintendent and given complete charge of the com- 
pany’s business at this point. 

While Mr. Coles has been building mills and look- 
ing after them ever since he was 16 years old he has 
found time for several other things. Among these 
other things was an important event which trans 
pired March 2, 1898, when he married Miss Sallylu An 
derson, of Hawkinsville, Ga. They have one child, a 
daughter about 9 years of age. Mr. Coles is a Hoo-Hoo, 
No. 1218-A, and a member of Elks Lodge No. 698 of 
Huntsville, Ala. He is mayor of Blissville and secre 
tary and director of the school district. 

Frank L. Gregory. 

Frank L. Gregory, secretary of the Bliss-Cook Oak 
Company, is a man who thrives on hard work. He 
likes the saw mill business because it is a man’s work 
and gives ample scope for the exercise of any talent 
and every talent a man possesses. Mr. Gregory was 
born near Ottawa, Ill, July 30, 1877. When 18 
years of age he entered a business college at Ottawa, 
lll., taking a two years’ course, after which he spent 
some time in Chieago as a stenographer. A_ short 
time later he went to Clifton, Ariz., where he entered 
the employ of the Shannon Copper Company and re 
mained with it about a year and a half. 

Leaving this position he made a tour of the west, 
and again returned to Chicago, where he secured a 
position with the Chicot Lumber Company. A year 
later the office was moved to Little Rock, Ark., and 
Mr. Gregory went with the company as office manager 
under A. EF. Cook. When the reorganization took 
place in 1905 he went to Blissville, where he was given 
charge of the sales department and later succeeded to 
the office of secretary, left vacant when Mr. Cook 
drew out of the company. 

Mr. Gregory has the conquering habit, which may 
be illustrated by a little story. On a trip to the woods 


r balked. A motor ear is built 


one day the motor cz 
on the same principle as an automobile. People who 
have had experience with either know what it means 
when every device and every experiment fails to pro 
duce a kick in the mechanism. Mr. Gregory announced 
very calmly and dispassionately that he would take 
his visitor back to town on the motor car. This de 
termination brought about a four-hours’ battle with 
a gasoline engine, out of which Mr. Gregory emerged 
triumphant and victorious. 

It is just that spirit which has characterized the 
actions of these two men in charge of the Bliss-Cook 
Oak Company. They do not pass around or over a 
difficulty—they remove the difficulty. 





LUMBER AND OTHER MANUFACTURING INTERESTS OF ST. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 9.—The committee on statistics 
of the Lumbermen’s Club will at the next meeting of 
the club, the evening of June 23, present a report which 
will be remarkable in many respects. The committee has 
been at work on this report for several weeks and in its 
research has delved into the lumber history of St. Louis, 
past and present, with a result that is surprising, even 
to the men who have and are making the lumber his- 
tory of the Mound city. This report is the most im- 
portant document ever put forth by the lumber interests 
of St. Louis, and it will no doubt do what it is intended 
to do—put St. Louis on the lumber map in a way that 
has never been done before. This report is being put 
into printed form and will be sent out broadcast to the 
lumber trade. It will tend to show that by reason of its 
admirable geographical location and splendid transporta- 
tion facilities St. Louis is the logical central market for 
the hardwood and yellow pine trade. 

Following is an advance copy of the report of the com- 
mittee on statistics of the Lumbermen’s Club as it will 
be presented at the next meeting, and also distributed by 
various channels throughout the country: 

The importance of the Iumber interests of St. Louis has 
always been very much underestimated, and its relative 
commercial importance has never been set forth in such a 
way that the general public could appreciate the fact that 
lumber is the largest manufacturing interest in St. Louis, 
barring none, and the strictly St. Louis capital invested in 
lumber, lumber manufacturing and in timber is greater than 
the combined capital and surplus of all the banks and trust 
companies in St. Louis. 

The great saw mills and lumbering camps must, naturally, 
be located in the forests. but these forests and these im- 
mense manufacturing insiitutions can not be brought to 
the gates of our city or be exhibited to the pedestrians upon 
the street as the only evidence of the enormous investment: 
and being unseen, are practically unheard of, because they 
are seldom mentioned in connection with the exploitation 
work of other liaes, or by publicity bureaus generally. ‘The 
product of these mills is shipped world wide, only a very 
small percentage coming to St. Louis to enter into the con- 
struction and upbuilding of this city, or to be manufactured 
into the various kinds ot finished wood products. Never- 
theless, lumber investments representing purely St. Louis 
firms and St. Louis capital, even if the tree must be manu- 
factured into Jumber where it grows, is just as much en- 





titled to the phrase “Made in St. Louis’ as is any other 
product bearing the trade mark of our patron saint. The 
principal offices of these concerns are in this city. Millions 
of dollars of business passes through these offices annually, 
and millions of dollars of lumber money is handled by our 
banks, and a world of “Madé in St. Louis’ machinery and 
supplies is purchased through these St. Louis offices for their 
southern mills and lumber camps. 


The circular then gives detailed statements of the 
extent and value of the boot and shoe, brewing and 
other industries and continues: 


The car building industry of St. Louis represents a ca 
investment of fifteen millions and an output of about 
900,000 annually. 

From the records of forty years ago we find that the 
stocks of lumber carried in St. Louis, of which the greater 
part was white pine, with some yellow pine, poplar, walnut, 
oak, ash ete., were about 111,000,0G0 feet, while the sales 
for the year were 229,000,000 feet. At that time cypress, 
gum, cottonwood, spruce, fir and all Vacific coast woods were 
practically unknown as merchantable wood products, there 
being of this 229,000,000 feet only 70,000 feet of cypress 
and none of the other woods mentioned. Today the cypress 
carried in St. Louis and absorbed by the trade is fuliy as 
much as that representing the entire line of forty years ago 

Being the fourth city in the Union, with our geographical 
location in such close proximity to the stumpage from which 
is obtained structural and finishing lumber, with our un- 
excelled transportation facilities, there is no reason why St. 
Louis should not be the greatest lumber center in the world, 
and also the largest local investment. 

What the following figures show is: The amount of 
strictly St. Louis capital invested in the lumber business, 
data herewith having been secured from strictly St. Louis 
manufacturers, wholesale and retail dealers 
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HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
Stock on hand January 1, 1908, in St. Lonis (dol 


IES) cc cvsecescencees TUT TTC eee coos Bente 
Stock on hand January 1. 1908, at mills ‘dol 
a eer are eine ere ee re tains 311,762 






Total stock on hand (dollars)........... 5,910,902 


Stock on hand January 1, 1908, in St. Louis 





EOE EES Ye re ee a ree verre yi 
Stock on hand January 1, 1908, at mills (feet). .124,956,402 
Total stock of BaBd (Tee)... ccccccsccvece 205 8,319 
Sales for 1907 (dollars)........... Lceernenes 72,943 
Ratan: Tie Te. COE 6c 00600 6cc ts ccennnssa0 5s 
Amount of investment: Timber and mills (dol- 

NN ee oe Ga ei sd Wd irae GN eae pie bo al 7.397,600 
Acres of timber owned.. rere re rer, eee 136,246 
a OE Ge NE 66.606 6 ces sneereesaes 44 


LOUIS IN THE LIMELIGHT. 


RETAIL YARDS 
Handling principally yellow pine and construction ma- 
terial ; 
Stock on hand January 1, 1908 (dollars) 1,829,737 
Stock on hand January 1, 1908 (feet). $1,645,412 
Sales for 1907 (dollars). 5,904,807 
Sales for 1907 (feet) 219,566,356 


YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS. 





Stocks on hand January 1, 1908 (feet) , 404,7: 
Value of stocks (dollars) rr ° 
Amount of investment in timber and mills (dol 


L805 


6,176,784 


are) .. a i 94,540,801 
Acres of timber owned... 1,414,340 
Mills owned ‘ ‘ b2 


Sales for 1907 (feet)... 1,680,888.815 
Sales for 1907 (dollars) $1,259,553 
The amount of investments in timber, mills and equip 
ment, the stock on hand at the mills, and, in a few instances, 
at retail poiats, in this report, represents St. Louis capital, 
while the item of $31,000,000 of sales represents the busi 
ness done by St. Louis manufacturers and wholesale dealers 
(not commission) and the sales of sales agents of outside 
concerns, passing through the St. Louis offices only 
RECAPITULATION 
Stocks on hand 
Itardwood at mills and in St. Louis $ 5,910,902 
Yellow pine in St. Louis retail yards 1,829,737 
Yellow pine at mills... ean 
Amount invested in timber and mills (hard 





wood) * ee ‘ - , ‘ 7,597,600 
Amount invested in timber and mills (yellow 
pine) 94,340,891 
$115,€ 


Acres of timber owned (hardwood) 
Acres of timber owned (yellow pine) 
Number of hardwood mills... 
Number of yellow pine mills. 





There is also St. Louis capital invested in the stock of 
outside lumber corporations, not included in this report, 
imounting to several million dollars There is invested in 
the planing mills, sash, door and blind factories and in 
cooperage mills and manufacturing interests, box factories 
and other concordant interests an amount variously esti- 
mated at from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 of St. Louis money. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES PRENDERGAST, Chairman 
ALF BENNETT, 
L. M. BorGess, 
Committee on Statistics, 
Lumbermen’'s Club of St. Louis 
By Joun BL. Kessier, Secretary 
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THE LOG YARD AND POND. 


Evolution in the Handling of Saw Logs— Machin- 
ery’s Aid in This Heavy Work—Types 
Available for Such Use. 


The great change in supply and demand in recent 
years has affected all operations in the lumber business. 
New demands have arisen to be filled, new territories 
have been opened up for supplies. Trees previously con- 
sidered valueless are now gladly sought and log qualities 
previously unsalable are now valuable. New methods 
have been adopted in the woods, railroad and steam 
skidder replacing the stream and team, while improved 
mill machinery and methods make the smallest and 
poorest wood products available and valuable. 

In the north the trade has shifted from the pine to 
hardwoods and hemlock, while in the south vast stores 
of gum, cypress, oak and longleaf pine have been opened 
up. It will readily be reeognized that the recent trend 
has resulted in the partial exhaustion of such light tim- 
bers as white pine, poplar and spruce and their replace- 
ment by the heavy timbers, so that the sluice and flume 
and stream have largely been replaced by the railroad. 

With the thought of the old time saw mill always 
came the second thought of the millpond. The two were 
apparently inseparable. Mills were always placed on a 
stream at a suitable place for booming off for log 
storage. Water handling was the cheapest and easiest 
method known. The man with the caulked shoes, pike- 
pole and cantdog was indispensable. 

The first change in the millpond method came in the 
north with the operation of the year-round mill. For- 
merly mills started cutting on the arrival of the drive 
in the spring and cut until the fall freezeup. Then 
came the pulp mill and other factories requiring con- 
tinuous log supplies. To run a mill all winter with a 
frozen logpond was a problem. It was solved by piling 
the logs on the bank and by the use of the hotpond. 

The hotpond was, of course, possible only where the 
longpond, because of location, had in it no current. It 
was obtained by leading all exhaust or other waste 
steam from the mill to it. By thus keeping an open 
waterway the banked logs could gradually be broken 
down and fed to the mill, and often similarly held logs 
in the ice above. The hotpond not only provided the 
means of cheap transportation from the bank to the 
log chain but secured the much desired result of thaw 
ing out or taking the ‘‘ out of the logs, removed 
grit, and thus facilitated sawing. From the open to 
the enclosed hotpond the transition was rapid. 


” 


frost 


The enclosed hotpond in its best form had the en 
closure built on floats, the roof being as low over the 
water surface as the floating logs would allow. The 
sides were closed in except for properly boomed open- 
ings for the entrance of the logs. The construction was 
generally of 2 or 3-inch plank. This closed pond pre- 
vented largely the loss of heat from water surface radi- 
ation and modified possible cooling currents in the 
water, so that less steam was required to secure the 
desired temperature, and higher temperatures, if neces- 
sary, were possible. 

The piling or decking of logs on the bank by man or 
animal was very expensive; moreover, in the case of the 
large paper companies where immense quantities of logs 
were necessary and must be piled on restricted areas to 
immense hights, the cost of such method became pro- 
hibitive. 

The log handling cableway was introduced; thus, by 
having a suitable carriage running on a suspended cable 
the logs could be piled to an immense hight. Moreover, 
being automatic in action, it worked cheaply and effi- 
ciently and had immense daily capacity. Such a cable- 
way at other times at the pond itself was of great use 
in the usually expensive operation of raising deadheads. 

In several sections of the country, more especially 
the southern states, the pond is rapidly going out of 
existence. 

Cypress, gum, oak and longleaf pine being very 
heavy and nonfloatable, it is much cheaper and more 
satisfactory to handle such logs on dry ground. More- 
over, the ever-increasing use of the cableway skidder, 
which under the most adverse conditions produces prac- 
tically clean logs, has removed the necessity of washing 
in a pond. By the use of the overhead cable it is very 
much cheaper and more satisfactory to handle such logs 
on dry ground; unloading the cars, piling or decking 
the logs, sorting so that the mill at desire can be fed 
suitably for orders at hand or to get continued cuts of 
oak or pine or cypress or whatever timber may be de- 
sired. - 

By having a cableway with both traveling towers (as 
illustrated at the Mengel plant), a very large logyard 
ean be used and immense log quantities stored. 

The appliances described and illustrated are the prod- 
ucts of the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, of 96 
Liberty street, New York city. 














PILING PULPWOOD LOGS IN MAINE—HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY, WATERVILLE. 
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AFRICAN AND HONDURAS MAHOGANY—C. C. MENGEL & BRO. COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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CYPRESS IN FLORIDA—EVERGLADE CYPRESS LUMBER COMPANY, LOUGHMAN, FLA. 


























NORTHERN HARDWOODS IN HOTPOND—J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY, MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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MISSOURI RETAILERS MEET. 


Hold Regular Semiannual Meeting in De Soto — 
General Discussion of Trade Conditions— 
Hoo-Hoo Concatenation. 


De Soro, Mo., June 12.—The regular semiannual meet- 
ing of the Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was held here today and was followed by a 
concatenation of Hoo-Hoo in the evening. Most of the 
dealers arrived on the morning trains and during the 
morning were the guests of Leon Herrick, of the 8. W. 
Crawford Lumber Company, and spent considerable time 
visiting with Mr. Herrick at his yard. After dinner car- 
riages were provided and the visiting dealers were taken 
for a drive over the city, stopping at the yard of J. H. 
Hopson, who has one of the best kept yards and stocks 
of lumber in southeastern Missouri. The drive ended at 
the Elks’ Club rooms, where an hour was spent in an 
enjoyable manner, and at 4 o’clock p. m. the meeting of 
the association was called to order at Jefferson hall by 
President J. W. Phillips. 

President Phillips introduced Hon. James G. Berkley, 
city attorney of De Soto, who delivered the address of 
welcome. Mr. Berkley’s address was of a very com- 
plimentary nature. He touched on some of the ad- 
vantages of De Soto, which is a thriving city, and ten- 
dered the welcome of its citizens to the visitors and 
turned over to them the keys of the city, saying that 
there were no secret chambers that the lumbermen were 
not at liberty to explore. 

President Phillips responded to the address of welcome 
in a few well chosen words and then called on Charles B. 
Floyd, of Kansas City, who represented the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Floyd made an in- 
teresting address on general matters pertaining to asso- 
ciation work. 

‘*Dr.’’ Louis Ott, of Jefferson City, was one of the 
invited guests and gave an interesting talk on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘System in the Lumber Yard.’’ Mr. Ott has 
given this matter a great deal of study and his address 
was attentively listened to and highly appreciated. 

W. B. Massey, of Bonne Terre, read an interesting 
paper on ‘‘The Future of the Lumber Business,’’ in 
which he pictured a bright future for the retail trade 
notwithstanding the present adverse conditions. At 
the conclusion of Mr. Massey’s paper a short general 
discussion of matters of interest to the association took 
place and the meeting adjourned until 7 p. m. 

At the evening session Secretary Hugh Steel made his 
report of his visit to Jefferson City April 29 to attend 
an informal conference of the secretaries of the local 
associations. Mr. Steel also made an interesting talk 
on the mail order house situation and the way the dealers 
of the country are meeting this kind of competition. 
After some routine matters had been disposed of the 
meeting adjourned to convene at Cape Girardeau in 
October. During the course of the meeting a vote of 
thanks was given to the De Soto dealers for the enter- 
tainment provided for the visitors. 

Immediately following the meeting of the Southeastern 
Missouri Association the Hoo-Hoo concatenation was 
held. The concatenation was under the direction of T. C. 
Bledsoe, of St. Louis, Vicegerant Snark for eastern Mis- 
souri. Mr. Bledsoe had with him a number of St. Louis 
Hoo-Hoo to push along the good work, and the junior 
work was handled by R. 8. Price, an adept in this busi- 
ness. There were only three candidates and as the con- 
catenation got an early start and there was plenty of 
time these candidates were given a very strenuous initia- 
tion and put through a course of stunts which they will 
long remember and which edified the audience very much. 
However, they were able at the end of the concatenation 
to move around freely and enjoy the social session 
which followed. The acting Supreme Nine and names 
of the candidates follow: 


Candidates. 

John Lee Gauer, Hefner Manufacturing Co.. St. Louis. 

Henry J. Wessell, St. Louis Sash & Door Works. 

John Henry King, Fuller & King, Portageville. 

Supreme Nine. 

Snark, T. C. Bledsoe, St. Louis. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo, C. B. Floyd, Kansas City. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo, R. 8. Price, St. Louis. 

Arkanoper, C. F. Condit. St. Louis. 

Custocat, L. L. Ott, Jefferson City. 

Bojum, L. J. Marshall, Cape Girardeau. 

Jabberwock, Leon Herrick, De Soto. 

Gurdon, J. H. Richardson, St. Louis. 

Scrivenoter, H. J. Kauffeld, St. Louis. 

At the conclusion of the concatenation the old cats and 
the newly made Hoo-Hoo adjourned to the Elks’ Club 
rooms, where they enjoyed a fine spread, the principal 
ingredients of which were fried chicken, vegetables, ice 
cream and cake and coffee. At the conclusion of the 
feast cigars were passed around and Charles B. Floyd, 
acting as toastmaster, pressed into service each one pres- 
ent for a song or a story or a short talk on some perti- 
nent topic, and the waning hours of the evening were 
most thoroughly enjoyed in this manner. 

The attendance at this meeting was not so large as 
at some previous meetings of the association, as high 
water and other difficulties prevented a number of the 
members from being present, but the lack in numbers 
was made up in enthusiasm and interest and the De Soto 
meeting will be remembered as one of the best in the 
history of the Southeastern Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 





THE WACO CONCATENATION. 


Houston, Tex., June 13.—The Houston committee in 
charge of matters pertaining to the Waco concatenation 
for July 3 and 4 held a rousing meeting this week and 
made arrangements to take a great crowd from here to 


attend the affair. They will leave on special sleepers 
over the Houston & Texas Central road and the entire 
southeastern Texas delegation will gather here and make 
the trip in a body. They will also be quartered in a 
body at Waco, arrangements being perfected to secure 
one of the Waco hotels as headquarters for the crowd 
from this district. A goodly number of kittens are 
going along to help break the world’s record at Waco. 
A special rate over all roads leading into Waco has been 
made of one and a fifth of the regular fare from all 
parts of the southwest and the indications for a monster 
event look promising. 


ARKANSANS HOLD MEETING. 


Lumber Rate Association in Regular Meeting at 
Little Rock Thrashes Out Handicap of 2 to 4 
Cent Differentials— Elect New President. 





The Arkansas Lumber Rate Association, which was 
organized in April by the lumber manufacturers of 
that state to endeavor to induce the railroads to give 
the Arkansas manufacturers a square deal in the 
matter of rates on lumber, held a meeting at Little 
Rock June 4 at which it considered various matters 
in line with its purposes. 

President N. H. Clapp, of Warren, presented his 
resignation, declaring that his other interests would 
make it impossible for him to give the association that 
amount of time and attention that the office deserved. 
A. C. Ramsey, of Nashville, was therefore elected to 
sueceed him, the following being the other officers of 
the association: 

Secretary-treasurer—C. W. Niehuss, Edgar Lumber Com- 
pany, Wesson, Ark. 

Board of directors—A. J. Niemeyer, Niemeyer Lumber 
Company, Little Rock, Ark., and D. A. Kendall, Sawyer & 
Austin Lumber Company, Pine Bluff, Ark., together with 
the officers. 

Mr. Clapp, in opening the morning session of the 
convention declared that the present rate situation is 
a serious handicap to the manufacturers of Arkansas 
pine. The 2-cent differential very seriously limits 
their opportunities east of the Mississippi river and 
north of the Ohio river because of the more favorable 
rates enjoyed by mills west of the Mississippi river 
and south of Arkansas. He declared that yellow pine 
manufacturers were able to ship by means of the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company to New 
Orleans and from there over the Illinois Central to 
points in Wisconsin for 3 “cents a hundred less than 
the rate from Arkansas to the same.points, although 
the haul is from 300 to 600 miles longer. Texas is 
also enjoying similar opportunities. He declared that 
the association was not looking so much for reductions 
in rates as an equalization of rates. 

A discussion which followed Mr. Clapp’s address ex- 
pressed similar ideas. Secretary C. W. Niehuss, of 
Wesson, did not believe the association should ask 
for any serious reduction in rates but said that the 
difficulty lay in the 2 to 4 cents differentials. One 
speaker said he would not object to an advance in 
rates which resulted in equality. 

D. A. Kendall, of Pine Bluff, had the figures with 
him to show that rates from Arkansas are consider- 
ably higher than the rates from competitive points to 
the same territories. 

Incidentally the speakers called attention to another 
fact which handicaps them, claiming that the cost of 
logging shortleaf is considerably greater than the ex- 
pense attached to logging longleaf pine. They thought 
the difference amounted to $1 a thousand feet. It 
was said that a witness at an interstate commerce 
hearing in St. Louis, who had experience in the log- 
ging of both kinds of pine, declared that there was 
$1.50 difference. 

After other discussions the association passed a mo- 
tion of W. C. Greer, of Thornton, that the committee 
on freight rate interests of the association be author- 
ized to secure the aid of a rate expert in preparing 
its petitions and arguments to be presented to the 
railroads. The committee was instructed to ask for a 
differential, but the matter was left very largely to its 
discretion. 

The president was authorized to increase the size of 
the railroad rate committee if he deemed it advisable. 
The committee at present consists of N. H. Clapp, of 
Warren; A. C. Ramsey, of Nashville; E. A. Kennedy, 
of Pine Bluff; A. J. Niemeyer, of Little Rock, and 
C. W. Niehuss, of Wesson. 

At the afternoon session A. J. Niemeyer, of the 
committee, was instructed to make an appointment 
with the traffic officials of the railroads handling 
Arkansas business so that the committee might meet 
the railroad men at the earliest possible date. 

The following are members of the association and 
nearly all the concerns mentioned were represented at 
the meeting: 


Nashville Lumber Company, Nashville, Ark. 

Cotton Belt Lumber Company, Bearden, Ark. 

Eagle Lumber Company, Eagles Mills, Ark. 
Stout-Greer Lumber Company, Thornton, Ark. 
Fordyce Lumber Company, Fordyce, Ark. 

Frank Kendall Lumber Company, Cabool, Ark. 
Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
A. J. Niemeyer Lumber Company, Little Rock, Ark. 
Edgar Lumber Company, Wesson, Ark. 

Saline River Lumber bee ag oe yg eg Ark. 
Donophan Lumber Company, Kensett, Ark. 
Stewart-Alexander Lumber Company, Gifford, Ark. 
Southern Lumber Company, Warren, Ark. 
Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Company, Malvern, Ark. 
Ozan Lumber Company, Prescott, Ark. 


Crossett Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark. % 


Gates Lumber Company, Wilmar, Ark. és 


NEW LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


Cairo Wholesalers Organize for the Advancment 
of Trade Interests and tv Oppose Freight 
Advances on Lumber. 


The lumbermen of Cairo, Ill., on June 3 organized 
the Cairo Lumbermen’s Club. This movement has 
been under consideration by the lumbermen of Cairo 
for some time and it was felt that the time was ripe 
for the forming of such an organization. The objects 
of the new club are to promote the interests of Cairo 
as a lumber center; to enable the lumbermen of the 
city to act asa unit in opposing freight rate advances 
on lumber; to adjust freight rates in and out of 
Cairo, both by rail and river; and, in general, to bring 
the lumbermen of the city in closer personal relation. 

At the meeting June 3 every wholesale lumber con- 
cern in Cairo was represented, and all present were 
enthusiastic over the plan for organizing the club. C. 
T. MeManus, of the Cannon Box Company, who has been 
extremely active in the preliminary arrangements for 
the organization of the club, acted as temporary chair- 
man. The following were elected as the officers of the 
elub: 

President—C. 8. Carey, National Lumber & Woodenware 
Company. 

Vice President—F. C. Cannon, Cannon Box Company. 

Secretary—F. H. Atwood, F. H. Atwood Lumber Company. 

Treasurer—O. P. Hurd, jr., O. P. Hurd, jr., Lumber Com- 
pany. 

President Carey appointed the following standing 
committees: 

Bylaws—C. T. McManus, chairman; O. P. Hurd, jr., F. 
H._ Lusk. 

River and Rail—F. M. Whitney, chairman; C. G. Miller, 
“, KF. Berry, W. S. Simpson, F. H. Atwood. 

Law and Insurance—M. S. Carter, chairman; W. BE. Pen- 
rod, L. Waldschmidt. 

Inspection—O. P. Hurd, jr., chairman; W. P. Ryan, E. D. 
Matthews. 

Finance—Thomas McFarland, chairman; C. L. Schaab, 
J. P. Peterson, M. H. Tripp, E. D. Carey. 

Claims—-W. H. Simpson, chairman; Lee Fitzgerald, C. T. 
McManus. 

Entertainment—H. G. Dilts, chairman; F. C. Cannon, D. 
H. Harned, J. S. Thompson. 

—_ S. B. Brown, chairman; Lee Fitzgerald, H. G. 
Jilts. 

Membership—E. D. Carey, chairman; C. G. Miller, Thomas 
McFarland. 

The second meeting of the club was held in the 
rooms of the Commercial Club, Eighth street and Wash- 
ington avenue—these rooms having been tendered by 





Cc. 8. CAREY, PRESIDENT. 


the Commercial Club free of all charge. At this meet- 
ing all the members were present and constitution and 
bylaws were adopted. 

One of the first matters taken up for consideration 
was a plan to join with the Cairo Commercial Club and 
the Board of Trade for the purpose of establishing a 
permanent traffic bureau in charge of a competent 
official for the purpose of adjusting all freight rates in 
and out of Cairo and for the collection of any claims 
which the members of the organization might have 
against the transportation companies. 

It is proposed that the club shall meet the first 
Wednesday in each month for the transaction of any 
business which may come up, and it is also expected 
that social gatherings from time to time will be ar- 
ranged. The organization of this club is expected to 
result in great benefit to the lumber trade in Cairo. 
The members of the club are: 


M. H. Tripp, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 
J. P. Peterson, Weis-Peterson Box Co. 
Cc. T. McManus, Cannon Box Co. 
D. H. Harned, Clark-Danforth Handle Co. 
Cc. L. Schaab, Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co. 
E. M. Whitney, Singer Manufacturing Co. 
:; H. Atwood, H. Atwood Lumber Co. 

E. Penrod, F. S. Hendrickson Lumber Co. 
RE McFarland, Thos. McFarland Lumber Co. 
W. H. Simpson, Upham-Agler — Co. 
J. S. Thompson, Vehicle Su Py x 
L. Waldschmidt, Dunbar Mill Lumber Co. 
E. D. Mathews, E. D. Mathews Lumber Co. 
oO. P. Hurd, jr., O. P. Hurd Lumber Co. 
S. Carey, National Lumber & Woodenware Co. 
H. Lusk, Lusk-Ryan Lumber Co. 
8. Carter, Vehicle Supply Co. 
Cc. Cannon, Cannon Box Co. 
D. Brown, Dunbar Mill & Lumber Co. 
D. Carey, National Lumber & Woodenware Co. 
Fred Berry, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 
a  S Miller, Weis-Peterson Box Co. 

Dilts, Three States Lumber Co. 

Ryan, Lusk-Ryan Lumber Co. ae 

a Fitzgerald, E. ndheimer Co. .s 
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THE MILLWORK SITUATION. 


Summer Quiet Affects Sash and Door Trade—Rains 
Affect Building Operations in All Sections 
—Prices Steady. 


Sash and door trade in Chicago seems to have set- 
tled down to its usual summer quietness and little or 
no change is looked for before the fall building season 
commences. Most of the factories here and at the 
north report that they are keeping busy on special 
orders and at the same time are turning out consid- 
erable stock material which is being reserved for the 
fall trade. Prices are not in as firm a condition as 
might be desired although the only material conces- 
sions being made are in certain sections where competi- 
tion is extremely active. Most of the millwork con- 
cerns here are running on practically full time and 
expect to continue along this line for the remainder 
of the summer. Country yards are ordering compara- 
tively small amounts of material, most of which is 
needed for immediate use. Inquiries for millwork of 
all kinds still remains fairly active from all the 
larger towns and cities in this section, but the country 
districts are taking up comparatively little stock, a 
large number of buildings both in Chicago and sur- 
rounding towns were started late in the spring and 
now need considerable millwork for completion. 

Practically none of the sash and door factories here 
are carrying any large stock of lumber and most of 
them are waiting until late in the summer to buy. 
Veneer millwork seems to be growing in popularity 
and orders for this class of material are increasing 
steadily. 

* ” a 

The demand for sash and door and millwork of all 
kinds has been light at St. Louis this week, while the 
conditions throughout the southwest have been un- 
favorable to building and in some sections heavy rains 
and floods have ruined the crops, and as a result 
building operations in the farming sections are prae- 
tically suspended. In St. Louis a fair lot of building 
is being done and the manufacturers and dealers here 
report that they are being kept busy filling small 
orders. Price conditions are unchanged. 

+ * * 


The sash, door and blind mills in Baltimore, Md., 
are moderately busy these days, the builders calling 
for their output in inereased quantities and prices 
showing a slight improvement. ‘There are no decided 
changes in the situation, however, and the current 
season may be expected to show a considerable de- 
crease as compared with the business for 1907. The 
situation is better than expected and a feeling of 
encouragement permeates the trade. 


* * * 


The demand for glass is light and little or no change 
in condition is expected before a large number of the 
plants close down for the summer. A number of the 
plants of the American Window Glass Company and 
the independent factories have shut down during the 
week. No further reduction in prices has been made 
but as the sash and door manufacturers are buying 
comparatively little stock at the present time no ad- 
vanee can be expected until there is a general im- 
provement throughout the trade. 

* * * 


There is no change in the door and millwork situa 
tion in New York city and vicinity. A fairly brisk 
demand prevails for special work, but there is no call 
for large supplies. The improvement in the building 
situation is expected to result in a nearer normal de- 
mand in the latter part of July and early August, but 
the best the mills hope for in the meantime is a con- 
tinuation of the present demand. 

* * * 


Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are getting more 
country orders and it is apparent that a revival of 
building is in progress in the smaller towns. The city 
trade is not as lively as it was and a good percentage 
of the special work is now coming from the small 
towns. Weather is holding back the normal demand 


in many localities. 
* * * 


**All busy’’ is the report from the door mills of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and it looks as though the activity was 
going to continue all the season. It is still reported 
that prices are low, but the mills nmianage to keep 
running and if western stocks come in it must sell 
ow 
low. : ; p 


Not much is doing in the sash and door line in the 
Kansas City territory. The spring trade is at an end 
and the jobbers are not expecting their customers to 
stock up for fall for a month or so. The demand for 
stock goods is limited to scattering orders in small lots 
for rush shipmets, but this is usually the condition at 
this time of the year, so there is no complaint. Local 
building conditions are encouraging and the millwork 
trade here has been fairly brisk through the spring 
and to the present time. 





COAST SHIPPERS ELECT OFFICERS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 12.—A meeting of the trustees 
of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association was held Tues- 


‘day afternoon at which time the old officers were re- 


elected for the ensuing year. They are as follows: 
W. B. Nettleton, Seattle, president; E. R. Rogers, Ta- 


coma, vice president; F. D. Becker, Seattle, secretary, 
and H. 8S. Stine, Seattle, treasurer. 

The trustees decided to instruct their representatives 
at the Minneapolis meeting to urge the retailers to em- 
ploy a salaried inspector to be stationed at Minnesota 
Transfer to consult with W. M. Lalor, the inspector of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, and between 
them to settle all disputes regarding claims on account of 
shortage or grade, or for any other reason, and if the 
two are unable to agree favorably to call in a third party. 
It is believed that an arrangement of this sort will 
obviate many complaints that western shingle manufac- 
turers now have. It is believed that if complaints on 
account of quality of shingles come from some other 
section a sample shipment could be sent to the inspectors 
at the Transfer and they could there decide the justice 
of the claim. The representatives of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association at the Minneapolis conference will 
urge that this be done, as it would mean a very slight 
expense to the retail association owing to their large 
membership. The representatives at the Minneapolis 
conference will also urge the arbitration plan, which has 
been the keynote of the shippers’ association since it was 
organized. 


BACK IN HARNESS. 





Prominent Western Lumberman Returns to Tacoma 
and Re-enters Business Life—Connected with 
Foster Lumber Company. 


TacoMA, WAsH., June 13.—F. E. Eastman, well 
known in lumber eircles in this city, is again back in 
the harness, and after an extended eastern trip is feel- 
ing much improved in health. He is now with the Fos- 
ter Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash., as general sales 
manager of its wholesale lumber business. Mr. Eastman 
was formerly secretary of the Foster Lumber Company, 
leaving it three years ago when he organized the East- 
man Lumber Company, which continued in business until 
last fall. Mr. Eastman’s health failed him and he re- 
tired from active business and after spending several 
months in the east has now returned to Tacoma and is 
back in the oftice of the Foster Lumber Company again. 





F. E. EASTMAN. 


The years of experience Mr. Eastman has had in 
all branches of the lumber business well qualifies him 
to take charge of the sales department of the Foster 
Lumber Company. He was, years ago, with the Old 
Coast Lumber Company in St. Paul as assistant to 
Manager W. I. Ewart, going from that concern to 
the Foster Lumber Company, which had been western 
buyers for the Coast Lumber Company. Mr. Eastman 
began his lumber career running a retail yard in 
southern Minnesota for Weyerhaeuser & Co., of St. 
Paul. 

The Foster Lumber Company is one of the strongest 
lumber manufacturing and wholesaling concerns on 
the north coast. It handles the output of several large 
lumber and shingle manyfacturing concerns in which 
the members of the company are interested, and in 
addition does a large wholesale business. E. Walker 
Foster, president, intends to now devote more of his 
time to the manufacturing end of the business, and 
the sales will be taken care of by Mr. Eastman. 





THE COMING BELLINGHAM MEETING. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 11.—For the first time in the 
history of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association one of its regular monthly meetings is to be 
held outside of Seattle and Tacoma. The June meeting 
on the 27th inst. is to be held at Bellingham, and a 
large attendance is anticipated for the reason that it 
will give the visiting lumbermen an opportunity to see 
this thriving northern city. J. H. Bloedel, manager of 
the Larson Lumber Company at Bellingham, at whose 
invitation the meeting was arranged for that city, prom- 
ises the lumbermen a ride about the city in the morn- 
ing in automobiles and out over some of the. country 
roads, and right here it can be stated that the roads in 
Whatcom county are said to be the finest in the west. 


Mr. Bloedel explains that the automobiles are owned by 
railroad men and not lumbermen. It is also expected 
that Mr. Bloedel will show the lumbermen how to make 
$7 lumber out of $8 logs and they will also learn some- 
thing about the profit in making slabs. On the whole 
an interesting meeting is anticipated. 


CAR STAKE INVENTION. 


Device Given Practical Test on Western Railroads 
With Satisfactory Results — Its General 
Adoption Expected. 





As the result of years of study and experiment on 
the part of John Bagley, of the Tacoma Eastern 
railroad, a special car stake for use in handling Pacific 
coast logs has been devised and tried for some time 
on th>2 Tacoma Fastern railroad. The stakes in 
question can be attached to any flat or logging car 
which has standard stake pockets by putting into the 
pocket the patent socket fitted with pin and link as 
shown in the illustration. When stakes are in an up- 
right position and it is desired to unload the ear, it 
is merely necessary to strike the link a light blow 
with an ax or hammer, whereupon the stake falls ‘out 





VIEW OF CAR STAKE. 


ward and clears the load. These stakes have given 
the best satisfaction where used, and they save much 
time and work in the handling of large logs, piling 
and poles. The load can be released from the oppo- 
site side by knocking the latches upward when the 
load is held by the eyebolt and link which fits over 
the lever that extends through the deck and is in turn 
held by the log at the bottom, all being attached to 
a regular standard stake pocket. At one end of the 
ear is a string connected with a cable which runs 
along inside the sill and to which are attached as 





« 


THE STAKE IN OPERATION. 


many stakes as are desired, this cable passing around 
to the opposite side of the car where it is fastened. 
After the load is on the dump by simply pulling the 
cable all the stakes are released and the load rolls off. 

The price of the stakes is $5 each, and six are suffi- 
cient for a car. With the tripping device applied to 
two stakes on each side the entire equipment costs 
$36. Repair parts are kept in stock and repairs can 
be made without difficulty. 

This stake is manufactured by the Northwestern 
Car Stake Company, of Tacoma, Wash., and that con- 
cern would be pleased to furnish further particulars. 


BABB PP PDIP PIPL 


TEXAS TRAM COMPANY AWARDED REPARA- 
TION FOR OVERCHARGE. 


The Sabine Tram Company, which ships lumber 
from Deweyville, Tex., to Port Arthur for export pur- 
poses, was this week awarded a verdict in the Texas 
supreme court for penalty overcharge and interest on 
overcharge to the amount of $2,866.45 against the 
Texarkana & Fort Smith railroad. It was claimed by 
the tram company that the railroad had charged a rate 
in excess of that allowed by law and the jury brought 
in a verdict for the full amount asked for. The rail- 
road company asked exemption on this claim on the 
ground that it was interstate although it admitted 
that it was above the rate allowed by the Texas Rail- 
road Commission. The lumber company alleged that 
there were eighty-six transactions concerned in the 
judgment asked for but the court held that each ear 
did not constitute a transaction and that in some in- 
stances no offense was involved because the freight 
rate demanded was not paid. The jury. awarded the 
plaintiff the lowest possible overcharge penalty in each 
ease, whereas the overcharge penalty in each of the 
cases concerned might have been $500. 
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OREGON EXPORT TRADE INCREASES. 





Australia and Europe Placing Large Orders—Change in English Shipping Rules Benefits 
Western Lumbermen—New Steamship Line to Enter Lnmber Trade. 


PPP P PP PPP PPP PP 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., June 13.—That the tide will eventu- 
ally turn for the better is the opinion of the majority 
of lumber manufacturers in this part of the country, 
but how soon is the conundrum. At present there is a 
good deal of buying at low prices, the demand coming 
either from Coast or foreign ports. As compared with 
a year ago very little material finds its way into the 
interior. Inquiries from the Atlantic seaboard and the 
east are being received here more liberally than a month 
ago, but many areled to believe that they are more in 
the nature of feelers than actual indications of some- 
thing doing. 

Australia is buying large quantities of lumber and 
so is Europe and the purchasers are getting bargains 
which they know will be hard to duplicate in the near 
future unless all hopes of the millmen are shattered. 
Europe calls for a class of material for which this region 
is noted and the trade is rapidly increasing. Most of it 
goes into the construction of vessels, and the navies as 
well as the merchant marine of the old world have not 
ceased growing. 

In issuing its monthly report on business conditions 
the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation says that while the general opinion is that the 
volume of business offered and placed during the month 
has increased somewhat, yet this opinion is apparently 
contradicted by a summary of replies from members of 
the association in relation to unfilled orders on hand. 
In commenting on this Secretary Wastell holds that it 
is possible, however, that on account of cars being plenti- 
ful and shipments going forward promptly, the unfilled 
order file is not a good criterion. The report says the 
volume of business from retail dealers is nearing normal 
conditions, especially in Utah, Nevada and California, if 
allowance be made for the fact that the railroads are 
not buying lumber or ties. 

It is considered only a matter of time when the rail- 
roads will require more lumber and ties and then an im- 
provement in the market should naturally follow. For 
the present prices are too low to warrant a report of 
good business even though orders might be plentiful. As 
to the outlook a canvas among the mills indicates that 
opinions are about evenly divided between fair and poor, 
with the balance a trifle in favor of poor. 

A feature that goes a long way toward making the 
lumbermen feel hopeful is that wheat crop prospects are 
excellent. - The weather has been perfect for growing 
grain and a record breaking harvest is looked for. Local 
business is falling off a little with the approach of mid- 
summer. Much building has been going but a fresh 
start will probably be made when the zenith of summer 
has passed. A greater building activity would certainly 
follow if banks would lend greater encouragement for 
bona fide building propositions along the lines suggested 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN editorial upon that sub- 
ject in the issue of June 6. Logging is quiet but camp 
operators look for better times for the lumber manu- 
facturers and are preparing for business when conditions 
are more settled. 

Great Britain has abolished the English Board of 
Trade law prohibiting sailing vessels from carrying more 
than three feet of lumber deckload in the British channel, 
1 step that will mean much to shippers of lumber from 
this Coast to Europe. Heretofore, since 1896, when the 
ule went into effect, sailing vessels from here nearly 
always went without deckload because navigators held 
hat it is much more dangerous to have a 3-foot deck- 
load than one running flush with the rail, this meaning 
i heavy loss to all concerned in the transaction. As a 
lireet result of this change the British ship Kelburn, 

ww loading at the mills of the Tongue Point Lumber 
‘‘ompany for Cardiff and London, will take 2,300,000 feet 
instead of 1,900,000 or thereabouts, and will get away 
with the largest cargo ever set afloat on a sailing vessel 

ut of Columbia river. The big American bark Acme, 
hich left here a few months ago for New York, carried 
ver 2,100,000. 

The Frank Waterhouse Australian liners have begun 
alling here on their way to the Antipodes and are get- 
ting a good share of the lumber booked for Australia 
ind New Zealand. They carry also general cargo. The 
Forerie of this line arrived here this week and is now 
loading 1,200,000 feet at the mills of the Eastern & 
Western Lumber Company. This shipment will be deliv- 
ered in a North China port, however. It will complete its 
‘argo on Puget sound. 

The Pittock & Leadbetter saw mill, which was partly 
lestroyed by fire at Vancouver, Wash., last Tuesday 
norning, June 9, will be rebuilt at once. The company 
had a quantity of machinery on the railroad track bound 
for its mill at La Camas, a few miles east of Vancouver 
m the Columbia, and it will be installed at the Van- 
couver plant for a starter. The La Camas mill is operated 
under the name of the La Camas Mill & Flume Company 
and is meeting with such a demand for lumber that the 
plant will have to be enlarged at an early date. The 
machinery that came in so handy for the burned plant 
consists of a resaw and planer. With these machines 
installed the Vancouver mill will soon be in condition 
for resumption of operations. A complete inventory has 
not yet been taken of the burned plant, so a correct esti- 
mate of the loss has not yet been made, but it is believed 
to be about $200,000. Insurance to the amount of 
$92,000 was carried on all parts of the mill. It will 
probably take several days to reach an adjustment, 





The Tongue Point Lumber Company is cutting part of 
a cargo for the Norwegian steamer Sark, which is sched- 
uled to arrive in the river July 10 to load 3,000,000 feet 
of lumber for Melbourne, Australia. The steamer was 
chartered this week by J. J. Moore & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco. The cargo will be completed at mills of this city. 
The Tongue Point Lumber Company has also arranged to 
have the steam schooner Rainier return for two more 
cargoes for San Francisco. The Rainier left the mills 
with the first cargo a few days ago. The company began 
loading the sailing schooner John Campbell this week 
for a California port. The schooner Thomas L. Wand 
took a deckload at one of the down-river mills this week 
after having loaded wheat at this port for California. 

The British steamer Inverkip arrived at Linnton Thurs- 
day to load lumber for Melbourne, Australia. The cargo 
will measure about 3,000,000 feet, and after taking about 
half of that quantity at the mills of Clark & Wilson’s 
mill the steamer will come to the mills of the Portland 
Lumber Company to finish. 

The Norwegian steamer Guernsey will be in the river 
Monday to load lumber for Shanghai, under charter to 
the L. P. Lee Lumber Company. The Guernsey has 
capacity for about 3,000,000 feet and will load at Tongue 
Point and the Portland Lumber Company’s mill. 

The Peninsula Lumber Company, which secured the 
contract to furnish 3,500,000 feet of lumber for the con- 
struction of the north bank railroad warehouse on the 
water front in North Portland, has begun making de- 
liveries. The lumber is shipped from the mill on scows 
to the warehouse site. By completing arrangements for 
landing scows at its mill on the peninsula the Peninsula 
Lumber Company has placed itself in fine shape for han- 
dling foreign business and has already disposed of one 
large cargo that is now being cut. The scows can be 
towed to any part of the harbor so that deep sea vessels 
can be given quick dispatch. 

F. E. Woodard, of Watertown, Wis.; M. C. Woodard, 
of Tower, Minn., and C. F. Latimer, of Ashland, Wis., 
stockholders and directors of the Peninsula Lumber Com- 
pany, were here during the week looking over their in- 
terests. M. C. Woodard has charge of the business of 
the Tower Lumber Company, of Tower, Minn. Mr. 
Latimer is a prominent banker of Ashland, Wis., and 
F, E. Woodard is a prominent banker of Watertown, Wis. 
He has heavy interests on the Coast outside of the Penin- 
sula Lumber Company. He started on his return for 
the east Wednesday night. Mr. Latimer left for 
Tuolumne, Cal., where he is interested in the West Side 
Lumber Company, one of the largest manufacturing 
propositions on the Coast. 

Regular liners plying between this port and the orient 
are carrying large quantities of lumber each trip and the 
business is constantly increasing, shippers having found 
it convenient to send lots of from 300,000 to 1,000,000 
feet on them instead of holding orders until a full cargo 
for a tramp carrying 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 is secured. 
There are four of these liners in commission, Portland 
having a sailing date about every three weeks. 


Movements of Lumbermen. 


A. M. Simpson, head of the large lumber manufacturing 
concern, the Simpson Lumber Company, was in Portlanc 
this week on a tour of inspection. He visited the company’s 
mill near Astoria and went on to Coos bay. From there he 
will proceed to San Francisco, where he resides. A. W. 
Simpson, jr., of Simpson & Gray, Stockton, Cal., was also 
here this week on a pleasure trip. He called on a number 
of friends in the lumber business and expressed himself to 
the effect that prospects for business in California are some- 
what brighter than a month ago. 

Among other prominent California lumbermen visiting 
here during the week were A. S. Carman, president of Port 
Costa Lumber Company, Port Costa, and W. R. Spaulding, 
president of the Spaulding Lumber Company, of Visalia. 
G. X. Wendling, the prominent San Francisco lumberman, 
was also in the city for a few days. U. G. Richards, of ‘the 
U. G. Richards Lumber Company, was another San Francisco 
visitor here during the week. 

Most saw mills in the Silverton districts are shut down 
and will likely remain idle until conditions improve. Charles 
Lais, manager of the John Lais Lumber Company, was in 
the city this week and he stated that his mill was running 
only the resaw and the planing department. It is also 
understood that the Silverton Lumber Company, which has 
a large plant, is running the planing mill only. The John 
Lais Lumber Company's mill is located in the heart of the 
town and does a good local business, whereas the mills far- 
ther out rely principally upon rail orders. 

F. L. Botsford, of the Botsford Lumber Company, with 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce building, reports that 
in spite of business being quiet he gets away about eight 
carloads of lumber and shingles a day. He is of the opinion 
that the closing down of a large number of the Washington 
shingle mills will have a tendency to strengthen the shingle 
market, which is very poor and at least prevent it from 
going worse. He is of the opinion that lumber cannot go 
lower than it is. 

F. H. Green, a prominent lumber dealer of Aberdeen, 
Wash., was here Friday calling on friends while en route 
to Saginaw, Mich. 

Cc. I. Barnes, of Barnes & Mauk, Toledo, Ohio, with offices 
also at Seattle, and large interests on the Coast, was here 
during the week. 

W. C. Cameron, of the Columbia River Lumber Company, 
with offices in the Swetland building, has returned from a 
tour of Idaho. He reports finding things very quiet there. 
Cc. R. Weber, manager of the company, states that quite a 
few inquiries are being received from Pennsylvania, New 
York aad other states, but without results to speak of. He 
says California is doing some business, but Nevada is dead. 

Big preparations are going on at Coos bay for the con- 
eatenation to be held at Bandon June 24. A number of 
prominent millmen from this city are intending to attend. 

J. P. Keating, of the Spaulding Logging Company, New- 
berg, and A. B. Wastell, secretary of the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left for Chicago 
this week, whence they will go to Minneapolis to attend the 
trade ethics conference. 


A High Class Column 


and one that will take read- 
ily with customers desiring 
a really dependable Col- 
umn— 

Such is our Solid Bored 
Colonial Column. 

Probably you have never 
heard of manufacturers 
guaranteeing their Columns 
not to check or crack. Most 
jobbers naturally expect 
Columns to do this sort of 
thing, and do the best they 
can when it comes to ad- 
justing the matter with 
their customers. 

But these trials and trib- 
ulations are a matter of 
history with jobbers who 
are buying our Solid Bored 
Colonial Columns, as we guar- 
antee them against check- 
ing, cracking and warping. 


COLUMNS RIGHT. 
PRICES RIGHT. 
SHIPMENTS RIGHT. 


We would be pleased to 
have an opportunity of 
quoting. 


Memphis Column Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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The spiral ridge of glue, (showing in above cut as 
sections of the worm or thread) gives this dowel pin the 
holding power of ascrew. Asa screw holds better than 
a nail, so does the Spiral Grooved pin hold better than a 
plain pin. Durable doors satisfy customers. 

Our Hard Wood Spiral Grooved pins make 


Stronger, Better Doors 


Write us for list of Manufacturers using these pins, 
It will pay you to handle their product. 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO., South Bend, Indiana. 
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R. G. McINNES & CO. 
TIMBER BROKERS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
163 Hops STREET, 
GLASGOW. 





TELEGRAMS, 
“WOODMAN.” GLASGOW. 








LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS. MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK, 12 Great St, Helens, LONDON, ENG, 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts, and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 
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The Boss Said: 


an t take space in the Lumberman, it won't 


" Bute 1 believe it will. © I believe lumbermen want 
and use Bill and Charge Blanks. Loose Leaf Ledgers, 
Purchase Orders and the like. © So sure am I, that I 
wagered the cost of this space and a good dinner. 

© Let us quote you on your Business System needs, 
or, if you don’t know what you want. tell us your 
trouble and we will put an expert on the job, free of 
all cost. 

© Help me win that bet. 


ig oe SYSTEMS COMPANY 





JANUFACTUR: 


UPPLIES FOR BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
34-54 Hubert Street, NEW YORK. 























'TIMBER| 


LOANS 


We are the ONLY financial 
house in the United States 
that makes a specialty of 
loaning money on large 
tracts of standing timber. 

















Clark L. Poole & Co. 


Successors to H. C. BARROLL & CO., Bankers 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 

















We Purchase 
Outright 


bond issues on first class timber 
properties, in amounts from 
$100,000 to $2,000,000, when 
well-located and in strong hands. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


181 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
(Established 1865). 




















DO YOU NEED CAPITAL ? Consult us. Our large 


corporation business of 
25 years’ standing enables us to give valuable advice on the 
best methods of organizing companies and procuring capital, 
mining or manufacturing, stock and bond issues guaranteed with 
strong guarantee companies. Timber lands and lumber mills sold 
and purchased. Send for booklet on modern financing. 


Cc. F. CLARKE & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
1826 Chestnut 8, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WE WANT = Your Inquiries For 
White Pine 


GOOD GRADES 
LOW PRICES. 


The Ajexander Bros. Lbr. Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 17.—Log driving, which 
has been suspended for the last two weeks on account of 
the high stage of water in the Mississippi river, will be 
resumed within a week. The water has dropped sixteen 
inches at Minneapolis within the last twenty-four hours 
and is still lowering. The Mississipi & Rum River Boom 
Company, which does all the driving for the Minneapolis 
mills, has nearly 60,000,000 feet of logs secured in its 
booms about six miles above the city. It has been im- 
practicable to let these out while the river was high, but 
now they will soon be sorted and delivered to the mills. 
The Northland Pine and the Itasca Lumber companies 
were the only mills which had logs to cut. They are 
still running with logs rrom their mill ponds. The 
other mills will start sawing as soon as the boom com- 
pany lets the logs through to them. 

R. H. Chute, president of the Mississippi & Rum River 
Boom Company, says the extremely high stage of water 
that has prevailed will not increase the cost of handling 
the logs as precautions were taken to clear the lowlands 
of strays before the water receded. Great quantities 
of logs have been held-in jams at Little Falls, St. Cloud 
and Brainerd. The banks are clear. As soon as the 
river recedes until the waters are within its banks 
driving will be resumed. 

C. A. Barton, of the Northland Pine Company, has 
gone to Leech lake to look after its log driving opera- 
tions. It is rafting logs across the lake to the Leech 
lake river with its own steamer and thence driving them 
down to the Mississippi. Samuel Simpson, of Minne- 
apolis, has started out on his contract with the same 
company, which calls for driving 40,000,000 feet of logs 
out of Lake Winnibigoshish into the Mississippi and 
down to Grand Rapids, where they will be taken by the 
Mississippi & Rum River Boom Company. Part of the 
logs will be manufactured at Little Falls but most of 
them at the Northland pine mill here. 

T. B. Walker, the well known Minneapolis lumberman 
and timber owner, is back from a stay of five months 
in New York and other eastern cities. He says that 
financial and business conditions in the east are im- 
proved; that the business world is satisfied with the 
prospect of Taft’s election but somewhat apprehensive 
over the possibility of Bryan defeating him. 

The Levine Lumber & Timber Company has been 
launched, with offices in the Lumber Exchange, by 
Henry Levine and Gus Levine. They will handle pine, 
hardwood and west coast lumber. Harry Levine has 
been for some time in the employ of the S. H. Davis 
Lumber Company, of this city. 

Thomas Fullerton declined reélection as president of 
the Fullerton Lumber Company at the recent annual 
meeting at Mitchell, 8S. D. James Fullerton, of Minne- 
apolis, was elected president; George Fullerton, of Min- 
neapolis, vice president, and Thomas Wallace, of Regina, 
Canada, secretary. 

F. P. Swan, manager of the Fullerton- Lumber Com- 
pany’s yard at Platte, S. D., was a business visitor in 
Minneapolis last week. 

W. H. Bundy, of Rice Lake, Wis., head of the Rice 
Lake Lumber Company, was in the city conferring with 
local lumbermen the other day. 

L. C. Bricker, of the Chehalis Fir Door Company and 
the Summit Mill Company, Chehalis, Wash., was here 
interviewing customers last week in their behalf and also 
for the Columbia River Door Company, Rainier, Ore. 
He had been on a successful selling tour east and re- 
turned home by way of the Canadian Pacific. 

Ira Wadleigh, sales manager of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Company, Kentwood, La., was here last week on 
a vacation. 

Among the retail lumbermen visiting here in the last 
few days were C. E. McGregor, of MeGregor Bros. & Co., 
Jranite Falls, Minn., and A. G. Nortz, Nortz Lumber 
Company, Breckinridge, Minn. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., June 16.—The week has been quiet 
in lumber circles. The only sale reported was that of 
2,000,000 feet of No. 3 and better by Alger, Smith & 
Co., to R. T. Jones of Tonawanda, N. Y. This stock 
is already in pile. The lumbermen look upon the im- 
mediate future with much confidence. They say that 
the conditions are constantly becoming more and more 
encouraging. 

The Vermilion Lumber Company’s mill at Tower has 
put on a double shift. The Tower company’s mill in 
the same city is being operated days only. The com- 
pany has enough stock to keep going till September. 
No deal has yet been made concerning the disposition 
of the plant, but it will, it is expected, eventually pass 
into the hands of Alger, Smith & Co., or the Weyer- 
haeuser interests. 

Frank Nester, a prominent Duluth lumberman, was 
operated on for appendicitis a few days ago. He is re- 
covering from the operation as rapidly as can be ex- 
pected. 

The Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winnipeg road, of which 
W. H. Cook of Duluth is president, is now a real fac- 
tor in the general freight and passenger business of 
the northwest. It is another case of the logging road 
becoming a common carrier, and entering upon a career 
of perpetual activity as such. The road runs from Vir- 





FLOODS DELAY LOGGING IN MINNESOTA. 


Little Driving Done at Lumber Centers—Cost of Handling Logs Increased—Bad Jam Near 
Cloquet—Trade Better at Dubuque. 








ginia on the Mesaba range to the Rainy river, a dis- 
tance of 100 miles. In connection with the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern and the Canadian Northern it con- 
stitutes the shortest line between Duluth and Winnipeg 
by eighty miles. Beginning last Sunday through sleep- 
ers are run between Dulufh and the Manitoba metropo- 
lis. The Rainy Lake road will continue to be a great 
logging road for many years. The people who control 
the road, W. H. Cook, William O’Brien and their as- 
sociates, own the greatest part of the timber tributary 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


CLOQUET, MINN, June 16.—Rains which started the 
fore part of the month and continued steadily and hard 
brought the St. Louis river high enough to force the 
jam, which was pretty well packed for about three 
miles, into half the space. This jam backed the water 
up so it floated over the tracks of the Great Northern 
Railway and by Tuesday night last, the water in the 
river had risen so high that the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany’s lower mill was forced to shut down and did not 
start running again until last night. The Johnson- 
Wentworth Company’s mill also was forced to shut down 
part of this time as the water was so high it did not 
dare touch the small jam of logs above its mill for fear 
of damaging the Knife falls dam. The piers and booms 
were all in excellent shape so that practically no dam- 
age was done by the high water. 

The logs from the various drives have come down on 
top of the original jam so that now the jam above the 
sorting works of the Knife Falls Boom Corporation is 
piled tight and high back to the foot of the Grand rapids. 
Clean rears were taken on all of the old logs and the 
drives of the new logs are coming in rapidly. The rear 
of the drive on the White Face is at Kelsey, and of the 
Cloquet at Island lake. The Stony brook drive, composed 
of logs cut last winter on the Fond du Lac Indian reser- 
vation, came out into the St. Louis river on Sunday. 
The landing of the Mesabe Southern has also been 
broken. The large jams which were landed from the 
Duluth & Northeastern last winter into the pockets of 
the Northern and Cloquet Lumber companies have been 
partly broken during this high water, although work was 
necessarily stopped upon this when the river was at its 
highest. 

The Duluth & Northeastern railroad has completed its 
branch through to Brevator and the Cloquet Tie & Post 
Company is now erecting the slip upon which it will load 
its ties, posts, poles, pulpwood ete. on Duluth & North- 
eastern cars at Brevator. 

The Knife falls pulp mill of the Northwest Paper 
Company, located on the Knife falls dam, was forced to 
shut down during the high water and every gate on the 
dam was open at this time. The St. Louis river at 
Thompson, as it comes over the dam of the Great North- 
ern Power Company at that point, is a sight well worth 
traveling a good distance to see. 

The city is now erecting a large steel tank 125 feet 
high for supplying water to the city and work on the 
waterworks system is being pushed rapidly forward. 

R. M. Weyerhaeuser, manager of the Northern Lum- 
ber Company; H. C. Hornby, manager of the Cloquet 
Lumber Company, and J. F. Wilson, manager of the 
Johnson-Wentworth Company, are attending the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ convention at Minneapolis this 
week, 





AT AN IOWA LUMBER CENTER. 


DuBuQuE, Iowa, June 16.—The local trade in lumber 
and sash and doors is very much encouraged with the 
prospects and it reports considerable improvement in de- 
mand. Shipments of lumber the last week were double 
those of the week previous. Prices remain firm, with 
some suggestion of an upward tendency, owing par- 
tially to the increased demand and also to the general 
advance in yellow pine. Stocks in pile are improving 
daily and the assortment more complete than is usual for 
this season of the year, the only surpluses being white 
pine siding and finishing. 

The Standard Lumber Company’s saw mill continues 
in full operation and it is expected it will continue to 
run until snow flies. 

The water at St. Paul is falling rapidly and as the 
boom will be opened the last of the week there is no 
present danger from shortage of the log supply. 

The Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Company and 
the Carr, Ryder & Adams Company are operating their 
large sash and door factories at full capacity in every 
department. 


BIG RUBBER TILING CONTRACT. 

Andrew Doll & Son, of Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
placed with the New York Belting & Packing Com- 
pany, Limited, one of the largest orders for interlock- 
ing rubber tiling ever given in this country. The 
contract was for the installation of interlocking rubber 
tiling in the Cuyahoga county court house, Cleveland, 
Ohio. This contract amounted to over $125,000 and 
was secured by the New York Belting & Packing Com- 
pany after an exhaustive examination into the merits 
of this kind of tiling. The tiling is to be laid in the 
large court rooms, corridors, the judges’ chambers, 
anterooms etc., in designs to conform with the color 
scheme arranged by the architects, Lehman & Schmit. 
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INTERESTING LUMBER NEWS FROM WISCONSIN. 





Trade Conditions Are on the Upward Trend—A Spokane Lumberman Talks of the Great 
Timber Resources of Alaska. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., June 16.—Good weather already has 
made its effects felt upon the retail lumber trade of 
Milwaukee and especially about Wisconsin. Farmers 
have been given the opportunity to make better progress 
with their crop work and long delayed building is now 
receiving attention. Dealers say that low lumber prices 
are offering great inducements to building in the rural 
districts and it is expected that the next few weeks will 
he ones of activity. Retail stocks gradually have been 
lowered in the yards about Wisconsin, and while dealers 
have been ordering only in small lots it is the belief that 
demand will necessitate the placing of larger orders. 
Altogether a more optimistic feeling than has existed 
for months is found among Milwaukee wholesalers who 
are looking for somewhat of a revival of trade in the 
near future. There seems to be a decided tendency for 
prices to strengthen and little cutting has been notice- 
ible the last week. One leading firm in the city reports 
that more orders are to be found on the books at the 
present time than at any period during the last six 
weeks. 


‘¢The world has no idea of the resources from a tim- - 


berman’s point of view of the great untouched Alaskan 
forests,’’ said E. H. Mertes, of Spokane, Wash., in 
attendance at the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association at Milwaukee: ‘‘Al- 
though the hardwood men of the country may have to 
witness with alarm the depreciation of the area of oak 
and walnut in the Appalachian ranges and in the lower 
Mississippi districts, there is plenty of the other sort 
left on the continent. The forest growth of Alaska, 
even though it is largely pine, is prodigious and is the 
largest and the finest pine in the world. Up from Val- 
dez and stretching on above the Tanana river along the 
coasts the forest growth is simply indescribable in their 
ancut luxuriance. It will be many years before the 
woodman’s ax is heard over the thousands of square 
miles included in this domain.’’ 

Arthur G. Ellis, president of the E. Wright Lumber 
Company at 873 Clinton street, with his chauffeur and 
five members of his family, recently had a narrow escape 
from death when Mr. Ellis’ automobile was struck by 
a Waukesha-Oconomowoc interurban car at the Blue 
Mound road just west of the city. The presence of mind 
of the chauffeur probably prevented worse consequences 
of the disaster. When it was seen that the machine 
could not avoid being struck by the interurban the chauf- 
feur turned his machine in the direction in which the car 
was going and while the expensive Winton touring car 
was wrecked only one of the party was injured. 

‘*The easterners are watching with great interest the 
work toward forest preservation that is being done by 
Wisconsin,’’ said Harry Williams, in attendance at the 
recent hardwood convention in Milwaukee. ‘‘If the peo- 
ple of the eastern states were as anxious to take up the 
movement as are the people of Wisconsin there would 
be no need of such conferences as that recently called at 
Washington. The work of wealthy Wisconsin men in 
this field is attracting national attention. The plans in 
the state for the water reservoirs in the headwaters of 
the Wisconsin river, the state forest reserves and other 
-uch movements are the best methods of assuring to the 
people of the state continued prosperity.’’ 

John H. Moss, vice president and treasurer of the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, manu- 
facturer of sash, doors and blinds, is being classed these 
days as a linguistic wonder. Mr. Moss is the president 
of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association of Mil- 
vaukee, and who is now making a tour of North and 
South Dakota and southern Minnesota in the interests 
of Milwaukee and Milwaukee trade. It has fallen to the 
lot of Mr. Moss to make an address at every city at 
which the party stops on the tour, and he is proving him- 
self to be a marvel even to his friends. He has not 
yet repeated himself in the hundreds of speeches that he 
has made, even in the routine of informing the people 

f the object of the party’s visit. 

D. A. Dardis, of the Dardis Lumber Company, at 
Burlington, Wis., was a recent caller at the office of 
‘obert Blackburn, Milwaukee wholesale lumber dealer. 

R. F. Hodges, wholesale lumberman with offices at 
{08 Majestic building, is absent from the city on a 

usiness trip through northern Wisconsin. 

O. W. Brightman, of the Bird & Wells Lumber Com- 
any, at Wausaukee, Wis., has returned to his home 
after several days’ visit in Milwaukee. 

A. A. Shead, of the Noble-Corwin Lumber Company, 
f Chicago, who, with A. S. Frame, has charge of the 
resent branch office of the company at Milwaukee, has 
‘cently returned to the city after an extended trip 
trough northern and southern Michigan. Mr. Shead 
eports that there is a noticeable gain in orders and 
hat retail stocks in Michigan were never lower than 
t the present time. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 16.—Log stocks rapidly are 
being lowered at many of the mills and yards about 
the Wisconsin lumber country, and it is now the belief 
that mills will close much earlier than was anticipated 
at the opening of the season. While lumber stocks are 
gradually moving yards in general are fairly well filled 
with finished lumber. Few lumber companies are plan- 
ning on summer logging and it is the opinion that saw- 
ing at most of the leading mills will be completed within 


two months’ time to say the least. Several large plants 
will be closed within a month, according to reports 
from the lumber country. Lumbermen say that there 
is necessity for curtailing the white pine output, also 
owing to the gradual encroachment of yellow pine. Com- 
petition is becoming strained and it is believed that in 
order to maintain prices and to retain any amount of 
business that the white pine output must be restricted. 
One prominent northern lumberman of Wisconsin sums 
up the situation as follows: 

The load the northern lumber industry has had to bear 
is that breught on by the southern pine men in cutting 
prices $5 and $6 a thousand last fall and winter in order 
to unload accumulated stocks to realize. In the Wiscon- 
sin lumber country we consider that lumber is too good 
property to throw away and consequently we held up prices 
and held our stock, not sacrificing it. Northern lumber- 
men were able to do this by reason of pursuing safe and 
conservative methods. lLesides, business was so good the 
last few years that they have been prepared and were able 
te stem the deluge. Southern mills have been proceeding 
slowly and have unloaded so heavily that they will be in 
good shape to go ahead when affairs begin to move as 
formerly. 

With a loss of $50,000 the plant of the Frost Vencer- 
ing & Seating Company at Antigo was totally destroyed 
by fire on June 13. The factory was one of the ol:lest 
in Antigo and. was a branch of the large plant at She- 
boygan. Factory proper and the warehouse were both 
burned, together with a large and valuable stock of fur- 
niture. Most of the 2,500,000 feet of logs, which the 
company had on hand were saved. Insurance to the 
amount of $35,000 was carried by the company. Nearly 
100 men were in the employ of the plant. 

The Schroeder Lumber Company, of Ashland, has 
several crews of men at work on the north shores of 
Lake Superior cutting and getting pulpwood in shape 
preparatory to having it towed to Ashland and shipped 
to central Wisconsin pulp mills. 

Ferdinand Weyerhaeuser, with a party of thirty 
friends and relatives, had thrilling experiences on the 
St. Croix and Mississippi rivers in Wisconsin during the 
heavy storms of the last week. The trip was made in 
the steamer Weyerhaeuser and several times the boat 
narrowly escaped wreck on account of the unusually high 
water. At different times the steamer lost its pilot 
house, ran against a pier and finally ran upon the sea 
wall, which was entirely covered with water. The party 
finally reached La Crosse in safety. 

The annual meeting of the Barber Lumber Company 
was recently held at Eau Claire. The company has large 
timber interests at Boise, Ida., and L. G. Chapman, of 
Boise, general manager of the company, was in attend- 
ance at the meeting. The Weyerhaeuser interests were 
represented and William Carson, representative of the 
company at Burlington, Iowa, was also present. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, WIs., June 16.—James A. Wright left las» 
Friday evening in his new automobile for Chicago to 
attend the national republican convention. 

Mrs. L. N. Anson and daughter and son, George M. 
Anson, are touring southern Wisconsin and northern IIli- 
nois in their new touring car and expect to be away for a 
week or more. 

A. H. Stange and Mrs. A. H. Stange and daughter 
expect to leave next Monday evening for Europe on a 
combined business and pleasure trip and expect to be 
gone several weeks. In making this trip Mr. Stange will 
pay particular attention to business conditions in the 
old countries. 

Julius ‘thielman, mayor of Merrill, will go to Wausau 
tomorrow in the interest of the city and more particularly 
to gain information pertaining to the building of macad- 
amized streets. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER, WIS., June 15.—Business has been 
rather quiet the last week. A good many of the lumber- 
men from this district were in Milwaukee attending the 
National association meeting, and it interfered with the 
regular efforts at selling lumber, as a good many of the 
salesmen took a few days off and attended the meeting 
also. Wisconsin certainly was well represented at Mil- 
waukee. 

The receiver of D. L. Greely, bankrupt, at McCord, 
held a sale last week, and disposed of the assets to 
Emerson Bros., of Prentice. Emerson Bros. own a good 
deal of timber land and other property near McCord, 
and it will be convenient to them to have the landing 
grounds there in case they want to ship logs or carry 
on any other business. The Greely saw mill was de- 
stroyed by fire two days before the sale, so that nothing 
was realized from that asset. 

Shipments of white pine have picked up in this local- 
ity somewhat during the Jast few weeks, and while there 
is no rush, yet everyone is doing some business in that 
line. Hemlock is moving also, but prices continue low 
in order to meet competition. Wholesalers say that the 
retailers have not reduced their prices at all and that 
it checks building. Some of them say that unless some- 
thing is done by the retail trade to reduce prices and 
stimulate business that they will enter into the business 
of supplying contractors and farmers generally at 
wholesale prices. I know of several firms which are 
doing this now, soliciting the trade of contractors. They 
say that they are forced to do it im order to get any 
business. 

Hardwood lumber is about the same as a week ago, 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. 


OFFICERS 
Gro, M. REYNOLDS, Pres’t. HERMAN WALDECK, Asst. Cashier. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, V-Pres't. F.H. ELMORE, Asst. ‘ 
WM. G. SCHROEDER, Cashier. WILBER HATTERY, Asst. Cashier. 
B. 8. MAYER, Asst. Cashier, J. R. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashiers. 
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CHICAGO 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JOHN C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board. 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR F. E.WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERTJ.EARLING WM.C. SEIPP SAM’L McROBERTS 
HENRY BOTSFORD EDWARD HINES ALEX ROBERTSON 


B. A. ECKHART FRANK HIBBARD GEO M. REYNOLDS 
Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities. 
Ample Resources. 


Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Indi viduals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 
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Monroe and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Pres. NELSON N, LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS, FERNALD, Ass't Cashier. 
COLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier. 








The American Gredit-Indemnity 
Co. of New York. 
CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 
S. M. PHELAN, Pres. 


302 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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Insures Manufacturers and W hole- 
salers against excessive annual loss 
through insolvency of customers. 














The value of an examination 


© ® and audit of your accounts 
by experienced and respon- 
sible Public Accountants 
and Auditors far exceeds 


the cost. We go anywhere. 
Ample references. Capital Stock, $100,000. incorporated, May 1, 1890. 


SAFEGUARD ACCOUNT COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. Nat’l Life Bidg., CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
Maurice S. Kuhns, V-Pres. and Secy. 
Certified Public Accountant Universities N. Y. and Ul. 


THREE-FOURTHS INTEREST IN A LONG LEAF PINE MILL 


in Mississippi, with 75,000,000 feet of Timber. 
EDWARD L. SLATTERY, New Orleans, La. 
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Fir Doors 


When you hang one of our soft 
Yellow Fir Doors, we stand right 
behind it with a guarantee that it 
is as well made and as serviceable 
as any door sold. There are vol- 
umes to be said about its beauty 
in different styles of finish, but 
where we get in our work is on 
the price. It has paid others to get 
our discounts and it will pay you. 


FIR MOULDINGS 
INTERIOR TRIM 


AND 


TURNED COLUMNS 
Chehalis Fir Door Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 











Capacity 1,000 Doors Per Day. 


OFFICERS: 
George J. Osgood, Pres. Wm. McCleary, Treas. 
Henry McCleary, Vice-Pres, Wm C. Hobart, Sec'y. 
Eastern Representative: 
L. C. BRICKER, Briggs House, . CHICAGO. 
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EVERYTHING IN WEST COAST 
FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Fir, Cedar and Spruce Lumber, 
Red Cedar Shingles 


bal a CHEHALIS 
Summit Mill Co., WASHINGTON. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


Eastern Representative, L. C, BRICKER, Briggs House, Chicago. 











ALL KINDS OF 


Lumber and Shingles 


OUR SPECIALTY 


FIR TIMBERS ana 
CAR MATERIAL 


Sterling Lumber Co. 








We are Manufacturers. Chehalis, Wash. J 


, Mills at Chehalis, Wash. 





Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. 


White Pine Planing Mill 
Hardwood and Assorting Yard 
Swannanoa, N. C. 


and Hemlock. 
DRESSED STOCK A SPECIALTY 





GEORGE H. MELL, Kane, Penn. 
Exclusive Sales Agent. 








Forced to Move Shingles 


Our prices are near to cost. Send your inquiries. 








THE CHARLES DREGGE LUMBER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











just a fair trade. Conversation with a number of men 
at the Milwaukee meeting disclosed the fact that none 
is doing more than 50 percent of the ordinary amount 
of business for the same months as last year or in 1906, 
but a hopeful feeling is shown by everyone. Trade in 
birch is not as great now as it was for awhile, and maple 
seems to be in better demand. A good many sash and 
door factories are making maple flooring, as there is a 
good trade for it, and prices are firm. ‘This stimulates 
the call for inch maple to an extent. Basswood, in No. 
1 common and firsts and seconds, while not in great 
demand, seems to be firm in price at about $2 off last 
year’s figures. No. 2 and No. 3 common are a good deal 
below last year’s prices. The fact is that these two 
grades were forced up beyond their actual value and 
they have to come down to something like what other 
lumber is worth. There is not a large stock of basswood, 
and if the box men were buying freely prices would soon 
stiffen up, but as it is now there is no recognized value 
on No. 2 and No. 3 basswood at all. 

Log run maple brings anywhere from $13 to $17 at 
mill, according to the quality of the stock. Some log 
run is not worth over $12, while other lots cut from 
choice logs may be worth $18. The quality of Wiscon- 
sin maple is not alike in different parts of the state. In 
one section it is about as good maple as Michigan has, 
but as a rule it is very much below it. 

There is some inquiry for ash from the New England 
states, but very few orders have been placed as yet. 

Soft elm has held up well in price, as well as any kind 
of lumber. The stock last year was not large, and was 
pretty nearly all shipped out, so that what was left has 
held its price well. There seems to be little call for 
rock elm and what is sold is at a much lower price than 
that of 1907. Rock elm was forced to an abnormal 
figure last year and probably many customers find them- 
selves able to use some cheaper substitute, such as hard 
maple. Rock elm will soon pass out of the market, the 
same as Wisconsin oak, as the country that produces 
rock elm and oak is about exhausted of its hardwood 
timber. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., June 15.—Local lumbermen report 
an improvement in the lumber trade. . The increase is 
not very strong but the general tone of the market is 
better and there is more hope for the future. 

Joe Deer and John Noon cut 2,000,000 feet of timber 
in their two camps near Niopet the last season. 

A message from Mattoon announces the burning of the 
planing mill of the P. & L. Company at that place. 
A box car of lumber near the mill was also destroyed. 
Nothing was saved and there was no insurance. A crew 


of men is already at work clearing the site, new ma- 
chinery has been ordered and the mill will soon be in 
running order again. 

The rear of the Wolf river log drive has passed through 
Shawano, 5,700,000 feet dropping out for Black Bros., 
of Shawano, and a quantity of pulpwood was also left 
there. The remaining 18,000,000 feet of logs will be 
driven to Oshkosh. 

William Stephenson, nephew of Senator Isaac Stephen- 
son and superintendent of the Menominee River Boom 
Company, is laid up, as the result of blood poisoning in 
his leg following an injury received from exploding 
dynamite caps. The injury was received near Florence, 
where Mr. Stephenson was occupied directing the main 
river drive. He was brought to the hospital here and 
underwent an operation. 

The Sawyer-Goodman mill No. 1 resumed work today 
after being shut down for several days, as the result of 
a breakdown in the machinery. 

George Krause, owner of a saw mill at Coleman, has 
gone into bankruptcy. T. P. Silverwood, referee in 
bankruptcy, has charge of the matter. The mill is closed 
down. 

I. Brumlic has moved his saw mill from Klondyke to a 
new location in section 35. 

S. H. Rondeau, cashier of the State bank, of Clinton- 
ville, has resigned and will manage the Roberts Lumber 
Company, at Embarrass. He will also settle up the 
estate of the late R. W. Roberts. 

The saw mill at Lily has just started on its summer’s 
cut. The log drivers have the season’s supply of logs 


* down the Lily river to the mill. 


The Jacob Watson saw mill at Walsh is now running 
full blast. 

A machine to make 20,000 staves a day has been 
bought by the St. Croix Land Company, to be installed at 
Minnesung Lake. The machinery is calculated to be 
economical and to make more timber available. It is 
the first in that section. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. K. Hamilton, of Chicago, are erect- 
ing a new summer cottage at Oakwood, near this city, 
and will spend their summers here. Mr. Hamilton is a 
member of the Hamilton-Merryman Lumber Company. 

The new Morgan saw mill, replacing the one burned 
some time ago, has started sawing. 

The Shawano Lumber Company has everything in 
readiness for starting its big saw mill today. The 
company has been doing considerable repair work on the 
plant and replaced the 8-inch saw with a 10-inch. The 
changes increase the capacity of the mill 20 percent. 
J. J. Sleiger, of Oshkosh, is preparing to move to 
Shawano to act as secretary and treasurer of the 
Shawano Lumber Company, in which he is a stockholder. 





A WEEK’S PROGRESS IN THE WOLVERINE STATE. 





Mill Plants Are Fairly Active—Canadian Manufacturers Figuring on Curtailing Output 25 
Percent—Much Building Being Done. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SAGINAw, June 16.—Building operations 
in Bay City are on quite an extensive scale this season 
and the city has not suffered by reason of the business 
slump to the extent that many other cities have experi- 
enced. This is partly due to the large number of indus- 
trial establishments. Although some of them have at 
times been running on short time yet all are doing more 
or less business. The new Wenonah hotel will be finished 
by September at an expense of $300,000. W. L. Church- 
ill, a wealthy retired lumberman, is erecting a 3-story 
building for a theater; three other large 3-story business 
buildings are about to be started, and several 2-story 
blocks of brick or cement are being erected. Among 
others is a $30,000 school building, one $100,000 private 
and two $15,000 private residences, besides any number 
of less expensive homes. All of these furnish plenty of 
work for local industries. The Lewis Manufacturing 
Company and the M. Lamont Company planing mills and 
factories, which furnish local building material, have 
been very busy. 

Railway freight officials say there is a better demand 
for cars and more lumber is moving. 

The mill plants are doing fairly well. E. C. Har- 
grave has just finished sawing out for the Sterling Lum- 
ber & Cedar Company the last cork pine stock in the 
Cass river region. These logs were cut during the winter, 
the timber having been bought over a year ago. This 
stock was cut near Cass City and railed to Bay City. 
A considerable quantity of the cedar was cut a year 
ago. There were 2,460 pieces of the cork pine and there 
was manufactured therefrom 312,500 feet of lumber, esti- 
mated to be worth $50 a thousand. The logs were not 
large but the quality of the stock is fine. Mr. Hargrave 
says his mill is cutting now on picked up timber. He ex- 
pects some logs from up the lake later. Two or three 
rafts are expected here this season. 

The Richardson Lumber Company saw mill is running 
steadily. The plant of W. D. Young & Co. is running 
with a full crew. Both of the Kneeland-Bigelow and 
the Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow plants are in operation, 


one running day and night, and Handy Bros. are 
running two of their plants full time. Bousfield & Co. 
are running their woodenware plant full time. The Gar- 


land Manufacturing company is doing a fine business. 
All of the box plants and factories are doing business. 
Bradley, Miller & Co. have received a number of cargoes 
of pine and the plant is doing a fair business, taking into 
account existing conditions. 

Conditions at Saginaw are also much better than 
might be expected. E. Germain has his plant in opera- 
tion, though at times with a somewhat reduced force. 


The A. C. White Company is running twenty-seven men 
and operating day and night. The Booth & Boyd Lum 
ber plant is doing a fair seasonable business. Mershon, 
Schuetts, Parker & Co. are running 70 percent of a nor 
mal force. The Thomas Jackson Company does a larg: 
export business in doors and this is reported a little quiet 
just now. Bliss & Van Auken have been doing a fairly 
good business in mixed lumber and in flooring. The 
maple flooring business is rather easy but the plants are 
all doing business. Building operations are also active. 
An auditorium costing $100,000 is being erected, many 
private residences and a few business buildings. 

W. B. Mershon & Co.’s machinery plant is running 
with a full foree. 

Lumber is coming in. The steamer Jay Gould arrive: 
Monday from Duluth with 760,000 feet of lumber and the 
schooner Angus Smith from the same port with 700,00 
feet, both cargoes consigned to Handy Bros. Th 
steamer Ogemaw brought 476,318 feet from Thessalon, 
the Katie Brainerd with 526,680 feet, and the C. J. Fill 
more with 481,355 feet, both from Thessalon, and al 
three cargoes consigned to E. B. Foss & Co. The Foss 
box factory is doing business, though at times it has run 
light handed. Mr. Foss says that he is doing 75 per 
cent of the volume of business done last year. 

Frank Buell is operating seven lumber camps. Thre: 
of them are putting in logs exclusively and the others 
part logs and part cedar bark. He is operating betwee 
400 and 500 men and says he has more men at work tha: 
last year at this time. 

C, A. Eddy says that Eddy Bros. & Co.’s mill at Blin 
river on June 1 had just one-half of the season’s cut 01 
lumber on their dock that was there June 1 a year agi 
He says that if all Canadian operators run as light a- 
his firm there will be a material curtailment in the outpt 
this season. Canadian manufacturers are to meet at tl 
Soo next Tuesday to take up the proposition of curtailin 
production 25 percent. 

So pressed were Ross Bros., of Beaverton, for mone: 
before they failed last fall that it came out in the ci! 
cuit court last week that they bought $1,000 worth 0! 
luniber at $18.50 a thousand on credit and immediatel 
resold it for $15.50 cash, thus sacrificing $3 a thousan 
to obtain money to satisfy creditors who were pressing 
them. William Ross disappeared immediately after th: 
failure and has not shown up since. 

Henry Dodge, of Caro, is having a little over 1,000,000 
feet of lumber manufactured by portable mills at St 
Helen and Clear lake, Roscommon county. 

After an energetic struggle the saw mill and lumbe! 
yard of Cook, Curtis & Miller, at Grand Marais, were 
saved from destruction by fire late in the week. A smal! 
quantity of logs were burned. 
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Wednesday Wolf Bros.’ saw mill near Cheboygan was 
completely wrecked by the explosion of a battery of 
three boilers. Ten men were employed at the plant and 
only two received minor injuries. The loss amounts to 
$2,000. It is expected the firm will rebuild. 

The Campbell-Brown Lumber Company mill at Bay 
City has 500,000 feet of soft maple logs to manufacture. 
It will also have about 4,000,000 feet of logs to cut up 
for F. T. Woodworth & Co., which are to be rafted here 
from the north shore of Lake Michigan. 

Arthur Betts will erect a small mill on Blois Blane 
island, near Cheboygan, to be utilized in sawing lumber 
for and manufacturing fish boxes. 

Some comment is arising over the result of legisla- 
tion removing the limit of 50,000 acres which it is 
claimed gives mining and other companies in the upper 
peninsula the power to buy all of the available timber 
lands in the upper peninsula. Numerous companies in 
that part of the state have been organized recently and 
they are picking up large tracts of timber. 

The Herzog furniture plant at Saginaw starts up this 
week with a partial force which will shortly be increased 
to 385 hands. 

The schooner Quickstep loaded a carge of lumber at 
the Cook, Curtis & Miller Company docks at Grand 
Marais during the week for Milwaukee. 

There is still some pulpwood left despite the recent 
agitation that it is practically exhausted. The Cheboy- 
gan Paper Company has enough pulpwood to last it two 
years and one man who eut 300 cords of spruce on Drum- 
mond island is unable to market it. 

The lumber mill operated by the Calumet & Hecla 
Company at Shelldrake has suspended operations. The 
company contracted two years ago with Moore, Park & 
Sharp, of the Soo, for supplying it with 60,000,000 feet 
of white and norway pine, but because of the business 
and market conditions at the present time it was deemed 
expedient to cease operations. About 250 men were laid 
off. 
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FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., June 16.—Directories of the up- 
town furniture exhibition buildings show that this mar- 
ket has made a gain in the number of outside manu- 
facturers showing here over any previous season. Sev- 
eral exhibitors entirely new to Grand Rapids are putting 
their lines on the floors, preparatory to the opening, 
June 24, Four floors of the Furniture Exchange, a new 
exhibition building, will be occupied, also six floors of 
the extension of the Manufacturers’ building. All the 
space in the Furniture Exhibition and the Blodgett build- 
ings has been taken and without question the display as 
a whole will be the strongest ever made here. In con- 
sonance with the times the cheaper ends of lines will 
be featured, though there has been no cutting out of the 
better grade stuff. The financial storm broke so sud- 
denly that there was no chance to lengthen the cheap 
ends of lines for the January show. 

The Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Company has increased 
its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,125,000. The 
Cisco Lake Lumber Company of Wausau, Wis., and 
Ontonagon, has increased its capital from $200,000 to 
$400,000. 

Stock in the Pratt Manufacturing Company, a wood- 
working concern of Coldwater, which has been owned 
by outside capital, has been purchased by Coldwater 
men. The new officers include A. J. Pratt, president, 
and E. J. Allen, secretary. 

R. T. Lane has started suit in Muskegon courts against 
the Muskegon Log Lifting & Operating Company to com- 
pel the company to vacate his land, where it is dredging 
the river for sunken logs. 

Twenty-eight years ago the saw mill at Elk Rapids 
was remodeled and changed into a hardwood mill. At 
that time a crib of logs sunk near the head of Elk lake 
and this spring two scow loads of these maple and 
birch logs were recovered and sawed at the mill. The 
logs proved to be the finest cut there in years, having 
deteriorated little after lying more than a quarter of 
a century under water. 

Martin A. Ryerson, of Chicago, writes that on his re- 
turn from Europe in July he will take up the matter 
of conveying to the city of Muskegon his title to the 
‘‘Indian cemetery’’ located in that city, provided the 
city will undertake to maintain the same in a suitable 
manner. It is desired to make the cemetery one of the 
show places of Muskegon. 

The Grand Rapids board of trade at its meeting of 
directors last week took action protesting against the 
proposed increase of freight rates by railroads included 
in official classification territory, in accordance with 
resolutions adopted at the recent meeting in Chicago 
called by the Illinois Manufacturers’ association. The 
matter was brought up by Charles R. Sligh, of the Sligh 
Furniture Company, who with E. K. Britchett of the 
Macey Company attended the Chicago meeting. 





NOTES FROM NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., June 15.—A. W. Quirt, of Iron 
River, will rebuild his saw and shingle mill at that point 
which recently were burned. The new plant will be of 
about the same size and capacity as the old one but will 
be entirely modern. Mr. Quirt has contracted with 
R. F. Gibbs & Son, of Pentoga, for the delivery of 
100,000 feet of logs to begin early in July. 

The Menominee River Boom Company has started its 
main river drive from Brule Falls with 100 men. Sixty- 
five men were sent up from Marinette, Wis., the remain- 
der being secured at Iron Mountain, Mich., and neigh- 
boring points. Thus far the drive is ” progressing 
smoothly. 

Charles Borgstrom is operating a summer logging 
— near Cedar River for 8S. Crawford & Sons, of that 
place. 


The Peninsular Box & Lumber Company,-of Me- 
nominee, has resumed loading out their supply of timber 
at Holmes Junction, Wis., after being shut down for the 
last two months. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Company, of Marinette, Wis., 
has started two logging camps near Champion, Mich. The 
first work will be the erection of a warehouse at Cham- 
pion. Then the camps will be built, roads laid out and 
finally log cutting begun. The company expects to cut 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 feet of pine at Cham- 
pion this summer and will have the logs decked ready 
for hauling next winter. A good sized crew is already 
at work under Tom Kennedy, woods superintendent for 
the company. 

The new woodenware factory at Koss is all ready 
for operation. New stacks have been set up and sawing 
out timber has been begun on a small scale. 

Large rafts of pulpwood from Canada have been 
hauled down the northern Michigan coast this season to 
Green Bay, Wis., whence it is shipped by rail and river 
rafts to the Fox valley pulp and paper mills. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., June 16.—A slightly better tone is 
reported in the local lumber trade. From now on im- 
provement will be sure, although necessarily slow. Im- 
provement is shown in the increased volume of trade and 
in the gradual hardening of prices. Yellow pine has 
been the, chief sinner in making the market soft. It 
was the first to break and the slump was greater than in 
other lines. Now it is showing a disposition to get back 
to normal. Coarser grades show an advance of about 50 
cents a thousand, A stiffening of prices is observed all 
along the line and dealers are of much more optimistic 
spirit than formerly. Since the drop in price, immense 
quantities of yellow pine have been used as sheeting for 
residences. This has helped increase the demand, and, 
indirectly, harden the price. Of course the demand for 
yellow pine for this purpose will drop off when the price 
rises to the point to make it unprofitable. 

Some of the creditors of C. W. Restrick are becom- 
ing impatient for news relative to the ratification of 
Mr. Restrick’s offer to settle his obligations at 60 cents 
on the dollar. Thomas Forman, the well known local 
lumber dealer, who is one of the trustees, says how- 
ever, that the work of arranging for a settlement on the 
basis offered has been going on with the greatest pos- 
sible dispatch. There are many creditors, and it has 
been necessary to get in touch with these to ascertain 
their attitude toward the settlement offer. Practically 
all have agreed to it, and within ten days, Mr. Forman 
announces, arrangements will be made for carrying out 
the terms of settlement. 

In the M. J. Thiesen bankruptcy case, too, creditors 
have been making anxious inquiries as to what is be- 
ing done to settle up the estate which has been in the 
hands of the trustees for about six months. C. W. 
Leech, one of the trustees, explains that the work of 
liquidating the estate has been going on as rapidly as 
possible. The standing timber belonging to Mr. Thiesen 
has been cut and milled, together with the sawn logs. 
Much of the assets of the business consists in city realty 
and this is now about ready for the market. If any- 
thing approaching its value is received Mr. Leech be- 
lieves that the creditors will receive at least 50 percent 
of the amount of their claims. In any event, creditors 
are assured that their interests are being carefully 
looked after. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., June 17.—Trade conditions are 
growing brighter every day and in consequence the 
lumber market continues to improve. Shipments of lum- 
ber from this port during the last week, while not as 
large as during the same period last year, were better 
than the corresponding week of the previous month. 
Several barges took out large cargoes of mixed and bill 
stuff to the eastern markets. 

In order to be able to cut its large stock of logs this 
season the Merryman Manufacturing Company will op- 
erate its Marinette mill nights, beginning tomorrow. This 
company will saw a fine stock of mixed timber during the 
season. 

The Ann Arbor railroad will make extensive improve- 
ments on its local docks during the season. The Ann 
Arbor road has become a factor in lumber shipments from 
this port to eastern points by its car ferry route and the 
improvements in its local yards are a necessity in order 
to accommodate the large amount of freight handled 
here. 

The cedar market is slow at present. The usual sum- 
mer quietness has set in in the post business, while the 
demand for telephone and telegraph poles is very light. 

M. J. Quinlan, of the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber 
Company, of Soperton, and formerly of this city, was 
elected a director of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation at Milwaukee last week. Mr. Quinlan is well 
known among lumbermen and his local friends are 
pleased at the honor conferred on their former neighbor. 

Considerable speculation is indulged in by the friends 
of Senator Isaac Stephenson whether or not he will again 
be a candidate for the office of United States senator. 
There appears to be a strong sentiment throughout the 
state favoring his reélection and his Menominee and 
Marinette friends would be pleased to return the aged 
lumberman to the senate where he made such a good 
record during the recent session. 

PBB DD DPD PDP 


Gives Liabilities; No Assets. 


GRAND RAPIps, MiIcu., June 16.—Horace L. Foote has bay 
a petition in bankruptcy, claiming liabilities of $10,794 
with no assets. Mr. Foote is well known in lumber on oy 
having been for years with the Fuller & Rice Lumber Com- 
pany and in later years with Dennis Bros. 
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Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED 
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Main Office, 
200 Girard Building. 
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’ Lumber Dealers in 
Spruce, 
Hemlock, Sts h 
White Pine, We are 
North Carolina Pine | market 
Hardwoods, Grades 
Virginia Pine, Thick: 
Yellow Pine. pana: 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
517 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURG, Pa. Delta Bidg., BOSTON, Mass, 
143 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. Union Bidg., NEWARK, N. J. 








Flooring Specialists 


Will make prices to move: 
1-2 B & Better. 


16x2 
Longleaf Yellow Pine Flooring Sj vite 1-26 Ofte 


13-16x2 4. am also Ne, 1. 
Maple Flooring | 13-18%> ‘1-4 Factory chigh rade.) 


1508 Land Title Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Flooring and Bill Stuff. 


North Carolina Pine, Cypress, White 
Pine and Hardwoods, 


EL! B. HALLOWELL & CO., 


\ Harrison Buliding, PHILADELPHIA, PA. J 














Little River Lumber Company, 


Manufacturers of 





Poplar, White Pine, Hemlock, 
and all kinds of 
Hardwoods. 





Clearfield Lumber Gompany, Inc, 


Manufacturers of 





Poplar and Hardwood Lumber. 
Oak a Specialty. 





Peart, Nields & McCormick Co, 


Manufacturers of 





North Carolina Pine, Box 
Shooks, Ceiling, 
Flooring, Etc. 





SALES OFFICES: 


218 Girard Trust Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 
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.V. Babcock @ Co. 


ITTSBURG, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


West Virginia White 


SPRUCE 


Boards and Bill Stuff. 


A line will bring prices by return mail. . 


Telecode Used. 


TES 


To Talk Lumber 


forcibly and convincingly to 
a buyer it’s necessary to pro- 
duce the stock. That's our 
way, and right now want to 
show you some of our 


W. Virginia and Pennsylvania 


Hemlock 


(Just now we have a large stock of above favorably 

located for prompt shipment over B. & O., B., R. 

& P. and Penna. Lines.) 

We also handle and can ship promptly HARD- 
for railroad and construction work: 

YELLOW PINE, SPRUCE, OAK, WHITE PINE, 

LATH AND SHINGLES, 


Bemis& Yosburgh 


Farmers Bank Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





















Eastern 
Door & Sash Co. 


DOORS, BLINDS 
GLAZED SASH 
FRAMES, MOULDINGS 
MILL WORK 
AND LUMBER 


SPECIALTIES:—VENEERED DOORS, STAIR WORK, FINE 
INTERIOR TRIM. 


Dealers Only *"seg% 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 


























[ NEW YORK 


Hotel Schuyler 


57 to 63 West 45th 


Between 5th and 6th Avenues. 


ST satisfactory accommodations for tourists; 
center of shopping and theatre district ; rates 
ranging from $3 to $5 per day with board, or 
sitting room, bedroom and bath at $2 to $4 













per day, without board. 
LUEZ,. 
XS M. 4 


HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address*AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 








LAKE RECEIPTS DECREASE. 


Erie Canal Shipments Show Increase—Spruce Lum- 
ber To Come In—Building Permits 
Fall off Slightly. 


NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., June 16.—The receipts of 
lumber at the Tonawandas by vessel during the last 
seven days showed only a slight decrease from the pre- 
ceding two weeks. Eight vessels arrived with a trifle 
more that 6,000,000 feet of stock, distributed as follows: 

BoaT AND CONSIGNEE— "ee 





Schooner Goshawk, J. W. Scribner & Co........... 724,216 
Schooner Edwards, A. A. Bellinger..............-- 566,861 
Steamer Pawnee, A. A. Bellinger...........se0e08 
Schooner Delaware, J. W. Scribner & Co.......... 
Schooner J'uxbury, Northern Lumber Company 

Steamer. Green, Robinson Bros.........-eeeeee008 729,505 
Schooner Genoa, Robinson Bros...........+eee0. 945,270 
Schooner Our Son, Robinson Bros............++6. 934,545 


The shipments of stock over the Erie canal during the 
last week has been heavier than at any time this season. 
A total of nearly 3,000,000 feet was forwarded, of which 
1,135,000 feet got away Friday, the largest amount 
shipped during any day since the opening of navigation. 
The indications are that canal shipments will contiaue 
brisk during the next few weeks at least. Much stock 
is to go forward, as compared with the shipments up to 
a week ago. William H. Follette has chartered eight 
boats to load stock this week for the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, of Paterson, N. J. 

George Milliner has decided to bring forward to the 
Tonawandas some of the spruce lumber that is being 
manufactured on his holdings at Grand Valley, New 
Brunswick. The first consignment to reach the Tona- 
wandas will arrive Saturday on the schooner Mary Hor- 
ton. The stock will be discharged on J. W. Scribner & 
Co.’s dock. 

Charles Hill, the New York representative of the 
Northern Lumber Company, of North Tonawanda, and 
the A. C. Lumber Company, of Charleston, S. C., has 
been in the Tonawandas since Saturday looking after 
business affairs. Mr. Hill expressed himself as pleased 
with the prospects of a considerable revival in trade 
in the metropolitan district during the rest of the season, 
business having toned up there considerably during the 
last week or two. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, who 
took a most active part in the recent special election for 
the selection of a senator from the local district to vote 
ivr the antigambling bills, is in receipt of an autograph 
letter from Gov. Charles E. Hughes thanking him for his 
interest and efforts in the matter. Mr. Jones wired the 
governor congratulating him upon the passage of the 
bills last week. 

Silverthorne & Co. will get their first consignment of 
white pine by vessel this season when the schooner 
Peshtigo arrives the latter part of the week with ap- 
proximately 500,000 feet shipped from Duluth, Minn. 

L. S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, and wife are mem- 
bers of an automobile party that is making a tour of 
Ohio. 

Daniel J. Callahan, of New York, and Edward J. 
Ryan, of Collingwood, Ontario, were recent visitors. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


NEw YorK, June 15.—Reports from suburban sec- 
tions the last week are more encouraging than the gen- 
eral run of business for the immediate city districts. 
The transportation improvements which now permit of 
such quick travel to Long Island sections are already 
having a good effect among real estate dealers and 
speculators in Queens borough and the outlook there is 
more encouraging than it has been for some time. The 
construction of the Blackwell’s Island bridge which 
makes entrance to the center of Long Island city to the 
center of Manhattan Island and the completion of the 
Belmont tunnel going direct to Forty-second street, Man- 
hattan, offer excellent traveling facilities. 

There is talk of much new building to be promul- 
gated in Westfield, N. J., where a number of building 
lots recently have been sold. Other active work is pro- 
gressing in the Oranges and among the several New 
Jersey towns. Retailers in these sections say that so 
far the work considered has consisted largely of talk 
and that very little active work has commenced, but 
there are good grounds for anticipating a material im- 
provement within a short time. 

The total amount of new buildings in the boroughs 
of Manhattan and Bronx does not compare so favor- 
ably with last year’s records as to the figures for last 
week and the corresponding week of 1907. Last week 
there were only sixty-three permits issued as against 109 
for the same week of last year, the money values be- 
ing $1,184,365 and $1,598,450 respectively. Alterations 
for last week amounted to $1,229,660 and for the same 
week last year, $345,000. 

The retailers in the downtown districts are not figur- 
ing on any material increase in the lumber demand dur- 
ing the summer. They say the best- that can be ex- 
pected is a continuation of the present rate of con- 
sumption. It is freely conceded that the cost of build- 
ing material is so low that it should stimulate building 
particularly as most banks are now ready to negotiate 
building loans. It has been intimated that home- 


seekers and investors in the outlying suburban sections 
are viewing this phase of the situation with more eager- 
ness than the large contractors who confine themselves 
to large office buildings and apartments. 

| The Wiley-Harker Lumber Company, Flat Iron build- 
ing, finds a better feeling among the retailers in con- 
nection with summer and early fall purchases. City 








yards are still buying on a hand to mouth basis but yards 
in the outside sections are laying in some good supplies 
and prospects are more encouraging than they have been 
for several weeks. 

G. W. Jones, 1 Madison avenue, in charge of the local 
office of the Camp Manufacturing Company, returned on 
Thursday from a trip to the company’s North Carolina 
pine mills at Franklin, Va. 

The retail yard at the foot of West Forty-seventh 
street, formerly operated by the E. H. Ogden Lumber 
Company, has been discontinued by that concern and 
will hereafter be conducted by Jantzen & Overbaugh 
Company, which will be incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey with a capital of $25,000. At present Maxi- 
millian Jantzen and A. F. Overbaugh, both of whom 
were associated with E. H. Ogden Lumber Company for 
a number of years are running the yard as a partner- 
ship. They have purchased the stock and assets of the 
E. H. Ogden Lumber Company and expect to open up a 
good sized yard. 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, and Robert W. Higbie, 45 
Broadway, and Lewis Dill, of Baltimore, have left for 
Chicago and Minneapolis, where they will attend a con- 
ference in connection with the car stake and equipment 
complaint. Mr. Perry also expects to attend the Trade 
Ethics convention at Minneapolis, where the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is represented 
by a committee composed of George H. Holt, of the 
Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, Wis.; Frederick S. 
Underhill, Wistar, Underhill & Co., Philadelphia, and Kil- 
lam E. Bennett, Munger & Bennett, Camden, N. J. 

William A. Eaton, who has just opened a new whole- 
sale office at 1 Madison avenue, returned on Saturday 
from a trip.south, where he had been looking over stocks. 

The LUMBERMAN correspondent called upon the Safety 
Systems Company, 34-54 Hubert street, New York, he 
was very much interested in a heated argument and its 
resulting wager. 

It seems that ‘‘the boss,’’ while having a very high 
regard for the LUMBERMAN, did not believe it would 
pay him to take space, while the advertising man offered 
to wager the cost of the space and a good dinner that 
it would. 

Of course, Mr. Advertising Man was taken up—and 
we don’t believe he will lose, because business men in 
general realize that there is usually a better and cheap- 
er way to conduct the office end and it certainly is a 
fact that the Safety Systems Company people are very 
thorough and practical. Indeed, no office system was 
ever devised by them which had not been carefully 
gone over by at least three of their corps of experts, 
yet they make no charge for the experts’ work, simply 
charging for the material, paper etc. used. 

The result of the wager is awaited with much in- 
terest. 








NEW ENGLAND NEWS. 


Export Shipments to South American Ports Show 
Decrease—Building Operations Larger—Massa- 
chusetts Lumbermen Choose Surveyor. 


Boston, Mass., June 12.—Edgar Burgess, manager of 
the New York office of the Maley, Thompson & Moffet 
Company, dealer in mahogany and veneers, was in Bos- 
ton last week. 

A. L. Manes, with the Scotch Lumber Company, Ful- 
ton, N. Y., has been on a trip north. 

Fred D. Stimpson, of the Brawley & Smith Company, 
Philadelphia, has been calling on the hardwood trade in 
this market. 

Fred M. Johnson, manager of the W. A. Fuller Lum- 
ber Company, Leominster, Mass., has purchased a Winton 
touring car. 

J. H. Silsby, of Hartford, Conn., has been making 
a trip to Lowell, Vt., in the interest of his lumber busi- 
ness. 

Ira H. Randell, of the Augusta Lumber Company, 
Augusta, Me., visited the New York market last week. 

The new. plant of the Holyoke Box & Lumber Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass., built to replace the plant destroyed 
by fire a few months ago, is about ready to move into. 
During the construction of this new plant the company 
has been located in a factory just outside of Holyoke. 

Lumber freights for South America have been fewer 
than for many months. The result is that rates have 
dropped from $9.50 and $10 to $8. Three vessels will 
load at Boston at once for Buenos Ayres at this rate. 
One of these has waited in this port over seven weeks 
for a cargo at a better rate. 

C. A. Breed, of the Appleby Lumber Company, James- 
town, N. Y., has been visiting the trade around Boston. 

The building contracts awarded in New England dur- 
ing the last week amounted to $2,732,000, against $2,707,- 
000 for the same week last year. Since January 1 the 
contracts awarded have amounted to $36,658,000 as com- 
pared with $58,028,000 during the corresponding period 
a year ago. These figures show a loss of about $22,- 
000,000. 

Samuel Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Lumber Com- 
pany, Lynn, Mass., has been making a trip in Maine. 

A. E. Eames, of the Boston Lumber Company, made a 
trip through Maine last week. 

The Massachusetts Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
a meeting at the Exchange Club last week to discuss the 
appointment of a new surveyor general. A committee 
was appointed to canvass the trade and take a written 
vote for their preference for this office. Charles H. 
Crane has received the appointment from the governor, 
but the council has not confirmed it at this time. The 
other candidates are Herbert Bowler, George R. Dunn 
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ind W. B. Badger. The result of this canvass will be 
presented to the council, but whether it will make any 
lifferent ending or not is a question. As explained last 
eek the lumber dealers feel they should have been con- 
sulted before a successor to Ralph L. Abbott was ap- 
»ointed. 

Lumber freights from Atlantic ports are quoted steady 
t $4.75 to $5. 

The arrivals of lumber at this port during the week 

ere three part steamer cargoes, with 657,889 feet from 
ie south and two schooners with 524,858 feet from the 
provinees. 

George S. Lewis, treasurer of the Connecticut River 
iumber Company, is spending considerable of his time 
in Boston due to the sickness of the president George 
van Dyke. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


BaNGor, Mg., June 15.—Maine’s timber lands escaped 
serious damage by fire during May owing to almost con- 
stant rains and showers, and thus far there have been no 
fires of much account in June. Vegetation has now at- 
{ained such growth that fires could make little head- 
way, even if started, and from now to midsummer only 
the normal amount of rain will be needed to keep the 
timber safe from flames. 

In the spring, when the ground is covered with the 
dried and decaying vegetation of previous years, and 
when high winds prevail, the campfires of hundreds of 
fishermen are a great menace to the timber, and it is 
in May and early June that the landowners fear most 
for their property. In June, five years ago, tremendous 
fires swept through the Maine woods and for a week or 
more the smoke and cinders of vast conflagrations along 
the Penobscot hung over Bangor, having been carried 
fifty to a hundred miles by the wind. Thus far this 
year the heaviest loss by any single fire was at Otis- 
field, where 500 acres of pine, hemlock and poplar were 
burned over, causing damage estimated at $5,000. 

A number of new fire stations are being established 
in the woods this spring, three of them in Washington 
county, and one on the east branch of the Penobscot. 
These stations command a wide view, being located on 
lofty eminences, and the operators discover and report 
fires before the flames can make much progress, so that 
the fire wardens and their crews usually are able to con- 
fine the damage to a small area. 

The Skiminac Land & Lumber Company has been or- 
ganized in Auburn, with $100,000 capital stock, to deal 
in timber lands and engage in a general lumber busi- 
ness. David R. Hastings, of Auburn, is president, and 
George E. Huskins, of Auburn, treasurer. 

Trade in Bangor shows no marked increase in vol- 
ume, and is still below normal for this season of ‘the 
year. The up state mills are all sawing, and sending 
about the usual quantity of spruce to New England 
points by rail, but the demand for heavy stuff in cargo 
lots is rather limited, and the prices continue below 
what manufacturers had hoped for. There is some con- 
fidence that lumber will soon share in the evident im- 
provement. of general business, but the belief is expressed 
that midsummer will see some of the Maine mills shut 
lown. Logs are, as for some years past, high in price 
‘ompared with what can be realized for the manufac- 
tured product. 

The blight that damaged the pine trees in many sec- 
tions of New England last year has now made its ap- 
pearance in New Hampshire, and in many localities in 
the central and northern parts of that state the trees 
present the appearance of having been swept by fire. 
‘he blight first. appears in the form of small patches of 
red, which rapidly spread over the tree and seemingly 
communicate from one tree to another. In order to 

ive. trees thus affected they must be cut at once. 
Forestry experts have as yet found no remedy or pre- 
ventive for this timber disease. 





FROM LAKE PORTS. 


Railroad Extensions Facilitate Trade— Saw Mill 
Rebuilt—Southern Pine Lands Bought— 
New Firms Organized. 


3UFFALO, N. Y., June 17.—The waiting lumber trade 
promises to keep up the figures through the summer, and 
perhaps it is as well. It is a fair trade anyhow, as busi- 
ess goes, and will keep the people who are in it alive 
‘ill there is something better in it. Some say that they 
should not look for any regular profit now but should 
merely do what they can to keep their business in line 
till the general trade moves faster, but the dealers have not 
heen used to such trade and will do what they can to go 
faster than that. Some of them are succeeding. 

Graves, Manbert, George & Co. are rejoicing over the 
completion of the western connection of the Canadian 
Pacific railway from Toronto to Sudbury, as the new 
line passes their Byng inlet operations and reduces the 
time to that point from twenty-six hours to nine. A new 
sales office is being opened in Toronto with A. C. Man- 
bert in charge. Four cargoes so far have been brought 
down here by the tow. 

C. M. Carrier is giving his time to the rebuilding of 
the burned saw mill of the Bathurst Lumber Company 
on the bay of Chaleurs and so relieves Manager Preisch 
for the present. He is an experienced saw mill man and 
comes very handy now. It is said that the work goes 
slowly on account of rains. 

A move is on now to increase-the lake and rail ship- 
ments of Pacific coast lumber this way. For a time next 


to nothing has stopped off at Duluth for the lake route 
but red cedar shingles, even redwood shingles coming all 
rail, but it is now found that if lumber is put on boat 
there so that the last 1,000 miles is made by water it cuts 
the freight down quite a little and besides does much to 
beat out the freight complications with the coast. 

Among the visiting lumbermen here last week was F. 
L. Gilbert, of the Redeliff Lumber Company, of Duluth. 
He called the lumber trade dull but improving. There 
is no great amount of lumber for sale there. 

There were sixty city building permits issued during 
the week, practically all for wood construction, and with 
forty-eight frame dwellings in the list, the entire cost be- 
ing estimated at $127,890. Builders in brick seem to be 
timid and do not promise to do much this year. 

W. W. and F. H. Reilley have returned from Provi- 
dence, R. I., where they were called by the death of their 
father, William H. Reilley, at the old family home. 

Lumber receipts by lake have increased a little and 
shingles keep up well. The amount for the week is 
3,107,000 feet of lumber and 9,850,000 shingles. 

The Lumber Exchange did little business at the ses- 
sion June 13. It was agreed to meet next time at the 
Manufacturers’ Club, as it is the plan to form a sort of 
meeting arrangement if the new rooms suit the lumber- 
men. Inquiry was made for the report of the outing 
committee, but only one member was present and nothing 
had been done. It was the sense of the meeting that an 
outing be arranged for this month and an effort will be 
made to do so. 

E. V. Dunlevie has about completed his purchase of 
yellow pine timber in Georgia and will begin the erection 
of a band and resaw mill near Savannah soon with a ca- 
pacity of 100,000 feet a day. 

Ben Ellis, formerly connected with the Empire Lumber 
Company here, but now an inspector for the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, is here on his wed- 
ding trip, the bride being a New Orleans lady. He is to 
be stationed at Cincinnati hereafter. 

A. C. Meyer, who comes of a Buffalo family long in 
the lumber trade and who is now connected with the 
Empire Lumber Company, has gone to the Adirondacks 
on his wedding trip, having been married June 10 to Miss 
Harriet Cannon, of Buffalo. 

Manager James A. White, of the Buffalo Maple Floor- 
ing Company, is as active as ever, selling a block of lum- 
ber in Toledo and another in Canada last week, being in 
Tonawanda one half day and Buffalo the next. He re- 
ports that maple floorfng is moving strong but the price 
is low. There is too much yellow pine in the way. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 16.—A better feeling pervades 
the market and the general report is that business is 
somewhat improved. Dealers are finding the retail busi- 
ness picking up and most of the wholesalers state that 
prices are stiffening and orders are becoming more 
plentiful. 

The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company reports that 
its business for the first half of June is equal to what 
it was during the same month last year and a con- 
siderable improvement over what it was last month and 
it feels greatly encouraged over the outlook. 

F. R. Gilchrist, of the Fordney Lumber Company, 
Laurel, Miss., was a recent visitor in Cleveland. Mr. 
Gilchrist brought his family north to spend the summer 
and called on some of his lumber friends while here. 

C. A. Krauss, of the Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lumber 
Company, returned this week from a visit to Cheboygan, 
where he spent some time looking after the business of 
his company. 

Many of the local dealers are heartily in accord with 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the belief that this is 
the year to build. A number of dealers purpose to ad- 
vance this belief by means of a circular article on the 
reduced price of lumber and other building materials, 
which is to be sent to a number of the papers in the 
smaller towns throughout this section. The Robert H. 
Jenks Lumber Company has for some time been enclos- 
ing in all its correspondence a small well printed slip 
reading: ‘‘Everybody boost! Tell everybody you see 
to tell somebody that This Is The Year To Build. Labor 
is cheap; lime, brick, plumbing and heating are much 
cheaper, and lumber is cheaper this year than it ever will 
be again; because the total supply of timber, at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption, will be exhausted in from twenty 
to thirty years.’’ 

F. T. Peitch, of the Advance Lumber Company, has 
just returned from a trip to some of the company’s 
mills in Georgia and reports that he finds the yellow 
pine situation much stronger. The mills are in better 
shape than for some time and are not seeking orders 
with such apparent abandon as to value of stock. 

S. J. Harlan, manager for the Jackson Lumber Com- 
pany, Lockhart, Ala., was another southern pine dealer 
who brought brighter news to this market. He stated 
that business conditions are very much improved and 
his company is getting a fair share of both lumber and 
turpentine trade. 

Some of the local dealers are beginning to get in- 
quiries from the railroad companies for ties. While 
these inquiries are accompanied by small orders there 
seems to be an indication that business in this direc- 
tion may be expected soon. The roads are apaprently 
getting a line on prices and stocks in anticipation of 
orders to be placed a little later. 

M. 8S. Miles, retail lumber dealer of Boyne, Mich., was 
a visitor to this market this week who placed a few 
nice orders. 

A. G. Webb, treasurer of the Advance Lumber Com- 
pany, was in Chicago this week on business for his firm. 

Osear Smith, of Oscar Smith & Son, Albany, N. Y., 
was in Cleveland this week. This company operates ex- 











ye PITTSBURG. “Be 


We Want Orders 


for the following dry stock 
ready for quick shipment— 


2 cars 1x18 to 23” panel and No. 1 poplar. 

6 cars 1” 1st and 2nds poplar. 

6 cass 1” No. 1 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 2 common poplar. . 

6 cars 1” mill cull poplar. 

2 cars 1x18” and wider panel and No. 1 cottonwood. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 1 common cottonwood. 
15 cars 1x13 to 17” box boards, cottonwood. 
20 cars 1x6 to 12” box boards, cottonwood. 
19 cars 1x13 to 17 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 
21 cars 1x13 to 17 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

20 cars 1x6 to 12” 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 

15 cars 1x4” and wider No. 1 common cottonwood. 
20 cars 1x4” and wider No. 2 common cottonwood. 
15 cars 4-4 1st and 2nds plain red or white oak. 
24 cars 4-4 No. 1 common plain red or white-oak. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
































Maple %=™% 
Flooring 22° 


face. 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 


Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.” 





A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 














Mills } Kendall. Ma. 


Capacity 
| Creilin, Md. 


200 M. Feet Per Day. 


Kendall Lumber Company, 


Manufacturers 


White Oak, Red Oak, Poplar, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Ties 


|e PITTBURG, PA. , 


YELLOW Pine] 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand at all times insure the filling 
of orders without unnecessary delay 























PITTSBURG, PA. 


‘Hardwoods 


OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING 
Linehan Lumber Co. 


2424 Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page bock “Realm of the Retailer." Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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YELLOW PINE 


YELLOW PINE 


Kiln Dried Flooring 
and Ceiling. Rough and 
Dressed Timber & Plank 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 


CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York. WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 









































C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missourl. 




















LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 


CEILING AND FINISHING STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut toorder. Will 
be pleased to quote delivered prices at any int 
in the United States. ELECODE USED. 
Mc COMB CITY, MISS. 


J. J. WHITE, LUMBERTON, MISS. 


























LEWIS DILL & | KILN DRIED NORTH 


COMPANY CAROLINA AND 
BALTIMORE, m0. LONG LEAF 


wvoceeace | YELLOW PINE 
mF ST. LOUIS. “@e 


T. H. GARRETT LUMBER CO, 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 





























Chemical Bullding, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. | 





SCOTT SHORT 


Rail Road Rail Road 
Cross and Car 
Ties. Material. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Switch 
Ties. 























TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absol_tely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





tensively in shavings and Mr. Smith states that they are 
finding quite a nice run of business. 

J. W. McDonald, representing the Evans & Retting 
Lumber Company, manufacturer of hardwood lumber, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., called on some of the local dealers 
this week. He stated that prices are becoming more 
firm all along the line and that business generally is im- 
proving. ; 

J. G. MeGowin, manager for the W. T. Smith Lumber 
Company, Chapman, Ala., was in Cleveland this week and 
added more cheer to the yellow pine situation. He stated 
that his company’s mills are running full time and that 
much better conditions are becoming apparent. 

F. L. Gilbert, of the Red Cliff Lumber Company, 
Duluth, Minn., called on some of the local dealers this 
week while en route to his home from a visit to 
Jamaica. 


PITTSBURG TRADE ACTIVE. 


Building Operations Steadily Increasing—Hemlock 
Gaining Ground—Prices Fail to Respond— 
News and Personals. 





PITTSBURG, PA., June 15.—More lumber is moving 
and the buying movement seems to be of a permanent 
character, but prices are off considerably and until a 
better showing is made in this respect the trade will 
be conservative regarding future operations. This is in 
substance what the Pittsburg lumbermen think of the 
present status of the lumber market. Prices are now 
at the lowest point in all grades of lumber. The scaling 
down of the various lists has come slowly and with good 
grace and order by the manufacturers. Yellow pine was 
the first to give way and is the first to show signs of 
picking up, or rather regaining some of its lost ground. 
Where it will stop remains to be demonstrated by actual 
experience. 

Building operations in Pittsburg continue to grow 
apace. During the last week contracts were awarded for 
the building of a $500,000 annex to the Fort Pitt hotel, 
in the business district of Pittsburg. Another impor- 
tant building contract is about to be awarded for twelve 
modern dwellings in the East End, indicating the specu- 
lative building is gaining ground with the approach of 
the last half of the year. Additional mining construc- 
tion, including a block of fifty miners’ houses, has been 
placed this week for the Pittsburg coal fields, while 
razing of old and plans for new business buildings in 
the downtown section of the city are to be near future 
developments. The iron and steel trades are coming 
into the market for fresh supplies of lumber, their stocks 
having gone to the lowest point. Coal and coke com- 
panies are appearing after many months’ absence from 
the inquiry departments. In fact there appears to be 
more tangible grounds for the often declared improved 
conditions in the trade than have been seen in the last 
six months. 

Some good is always found in the hard experiences 
of any traffic and this is what is coming to the surface 
in Pittsburg regarding the yellow pine trade. During 
the depression in the prices for this lumber it has found 
its way into channels that were never dreamed of. It 
has supplanted other woods, often of higher quality and 
price, and experiences thus obtained have given it a 
permanent foothold in many places that otherwise might 
never have known it. This, when matters resume a nor- 
mal shape again, it is expected, will cause the demand 
for yellow pine to broaden materially. 

Bemis & Vosburgh note a steady gain in business, 
with sales large in hemlock and yellow pine. Prices re- 
main off but are stiffer, particularly from North Caro- 
lina, where large producers are holding off somewhat 
firmly for better prices. One sale of 500,000 feet of yel- 
low pine made this week is to be followed by several 
others in a few days. Bids on an order for 2,000,000 
feet are being taken by one large buyer. P. C. Clarke, 
manager of the hardwood department, went to Baltimore 
this week to look after business matters. Mr. Vosburgh 
entertained at his pretty Sewickley home last week in 
honor of H. T. Lincoln and bride, giving a luncheon at 
which covers were laid for sixteen and during the even- 
ing the young people were extended the formal con- 
gratulations of their friends. Mr. Vosburgh was de- 
clared at the same time to be a delightful host, in fact 
a better one than he is a fisherman, if those who know 
about his fishing are any judge of his abilities in the 
latter line. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Company notes an increas- 
ing demand for lumber, and from an inspection of retail 
yards and other consuming sections the stocks are found 
so low that there will have to be some extensive buying 
in the near future with business increasing in volume. 
There are many indications of an advance in prices along 
the entire line. Spruce stocks are finding their way 
slowly but prices are said to be weaker. 

A. Lynch Ward, of the Ward Lumber Company, of 
Lynchburg, Va., was a visitor in the offices of Pitts- 
burg lumbermen during the last week and reports busi- 
ness much improved. Large shipments are going north 
from his section of the country, he says, and prices are 
becoming more firm in many portions of the south. 

The annual picnic of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association is to be held a week from this Saturday at 
Ross Grove. The preparations for this event are under 
way and include the usual stunts among the hilarious 
lumber dealers. For instance there is to be a ball game 
in which the Has Beens will play the Lobsters, and then 
the Rising Generation will come in for the final test. 
Prizes are to be awarded the winner of the game and for 
other contests that are scheduled. The lumbermen ex- 





pect to make a day of it and have more fun in the 
time allotted than during all the rest of the year com- 
bined. 

A large number of the wholesalers were guests last 
Saturday evening of Charles Bruckman, one of the well 
known retail lumbermen of northside Pittsburg. He 
entertained them at luncheon and later they went to a 
garden party in the pretty suburb of Bellevue, where 
Mr. Bruckman lives. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. note better tone generally to the 
trade, but prices rule rather sluggish as yet. F. R. Bab- 
cock is in Chicago attending the republican national 
convention as a spectator and also interested in other 
matters of a business nature there. Word has come from 
E. E. Carpenter, eastern representative of the company 
at Providence, R. I., stating that he is a little better and 
his friends are hoping for his recovery. 

The Forest Lumber Company is more than pleased 
with the results of business thus far in June, as it is in 
excess of June a year ago. Hemlock demand has been 
better owing to the lowering of prices, and this, it is 
believed, will stimulate other lines. F. X. Diebold has 
gone to Ohio and northern Pennsylvania on a business 
trip. A. J. Diebold has just returned from an eastern 
trip, including a visit to the Philadelphia offices of the 
company. He reports business in the eastern cities pick- 
ing up considerably. 

J. L. Lytle Lumber Company reports a better buying 
in yellow pine. The increasing number of inquiries and 
the tone of them has shown more hopeful signs of near 
approaching business. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 16.—Retail lumbermen are 
more satisfied with existing conditions, wholesalers are 
receiving abundant inquiries and business maintains a 
tone which promises well. 

Dealers who import largely from the provinces report 
that after months of depression the lumber trade is 
again assuming a bright outlook. One of the largest car 
goes brought here this season will be 2,000,000 lath for 
William R. Adams & Co. The shipment was made from 
Hillsboro, N. B., June 12. 

Among the visitors to this city’s traue during the week 
were: William I. Miller, Betty Baker, Va.; Mr. Hilton, 
of Hilton & Borbonnaise, Hickory, N. C.; Mr. Shalter, 
general manager for the Reading Lumber Company, 
Reading, Pa.; Frank P. Haviland, of the Haviland Lum- 
ber Company, New York city; Joseph Faulkner, jr., of 
the Joseph Faulkner Lumber Company, Crandall, Tenn.; 
T. B. Raine, of the Raine & Andrews Lumber Company, 
Evenwood, W. Va.; W. B. Harris, of the Williams & 
McKithian Lumber Company, Lynchburg, Va., and 
George B. Rookwood, assistant general manager of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company, New Orleans, La. 

Frederick S. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., de- 
layed his return from the west, where he went to attend 
the National Hardwood Lumber Dealers’ convention and a 
meeting in Minneapolis. Thomas N. Nixon, of the same 
firm, is spending the week at the New York headquarters 
of the concern. 

F. O. Worden, of the traveling staff of Schofield Bros., 
has returned from a trip to Marshall, N. C., where he 
went to close out interests held by him in garnet mines 
there. 

Charles H. Thompson, of the Lewis Thompson Com- 
pany, Incorporated, has returned from a business trip to 
North Carolina and reports conditions in the south as 
being promising. 

Jerome H. Sheip, of Sheip & Vandegrift, made a short 
trip last week on important business to York, Pa., and 
surrounding territory. 

The Monarch Lumber Company, the newest among 
wholesale lumber corporations of this city, reports ‘from 
its offices in the Harrison building that it finds business 
fairly good and looks for improved trade. John J. Rum- 
barger, president of the company, says: ‘‘ Business is 
brightening up everywhere, it seems, and soon I believe 
we must all see a return of the old fashioned good 
times. ’’ 

Frank Luckenbach, of Frank C. Gillingham & Son 
company, returned this week from a trip through the 
northwest. Mr. Luckenbach had expected to remain 
throughout the National Hardwood Lumber Dealers’ 
convention in Milwaukee but changed his plans to get to 
this city this week. 

Samuel Williams, of the Thomas Williams, jr., Com- 
pany, is reported to be critically ill of heart trouble at 
his home in Haverford. 

Benjamin C. Currie, jr., sales manager for Halfpenny 
& Hamilton, wholesalers, Crozer building, moved last 
week into an attractive new home at 5611 Chester ave- 
nue and promises his friends in the trade a housewarm- 
ing party soon. 

Anderson Given, one of the best known wholesalers 
in the city, but who has been traveling for about a year 
sightseeing and for pleasure, returned last week from 
California, where he spent the winter, and will remain in 
this city and vicinity throughout the summer. 

Edward Smith, son of Franklin Smith, 30th and Lo- 
cust streets, is convalescing at the Medico Chirurgical 
hospital from an operation, successfully performed, for 
appendicitis. Mr. Smith’s many friends in the trade 
have heard the news of his recovery with rejoicing and 
have hastened to extend their felicitations. 

Owen M. Bruner, of the Owen M. Bruner Company, 
Land Title building, has advised members of that com- 
pany in this city that he will return the latter part of 
this week from his trip through’ the west and northwest. 

Eli B. Hallowell, of Eli B. Hallowell & Co., closed his 
town house, 3300 Race street, last week and opened his 
country home at Penllyn for the summer. Mrs. Hallo- 
well, who has been in ill health, is reported to be con- 
siderably improved. 
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LUMBER NEWS OF THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 


Trend of Demand and Prices—Canal Improvements—Land Titles Jeopardized—Movements of 
Shipping—The Week in Alabama and Mississippi. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., June 16.—Such small changes as 
the last week worked in the lumber market were en- 
couraging, the trend toward gradual improvement being 
maintained. There were, however, no specially note- 
worthy developments in any of the woods and any 
attempt at extended review of the market would of 
necessity prove in large measure a repetition of last 
week’s report. 

The cypress people declare that the selling for the 
fortnight has been considerably in advance of that for 
the corresponding half of May and that prices are gradu- 
ally stiffening without resulting in any slackening of 
demand. Manufacturers who have withdrawn all con- 
cessions on certain items of high grade stock in scant 
supply declare that their bookings have shown no shrink- 
age in consequence. Mill stocks rule somewhat broken. 
There is a slightly improved call for shingles and lath. 
The movement all around is estimated by some of the 
cypress folk as 20 percent heavier than for the same 
period last month. This estimate, however, is character- 
ized as overlarge in other quarters. 

Yellow pine manufacturers are still able to book a 
fair volume of business if they are not particular about 
the price, while the advances of quotations recently 
noted are pretty generally accepted on some items. 
Wherever is accumulation of stock, however, buyers are 
said to be able to find some weak spot in the quotations, 
though an increasing number of operators are ‘‘ standing 
pat’’ for better prices most of the way round the list. 

In hardwood the already restricted output has been 
in instances further curtailed by high water and rainy 
weather. There is, it is said, a limited demand from 
the interior, with the buyers willing to pay reasonably 
good prices for stock demanded by immediate require- 
ments. Oaks and the better grades of gum seem to be 
a little stronger than the other woods. 

The export market is still unsatisfactory, shipments 
from this port for the week having been, according to 
the clearances reported, as near to nil as they ever get to 
be. The movement of logs seems to have dwindled to 
insignificant proportions, while even staves show a fall- 
ing off in the movement for the week. The exceptionally 
poor showing on export lumber may be due to the fact 
that few vessels cleared from the port. The demand, 
however, is called sluggish and prices on most of the ex- 
port stuffs are not up to the mark. 

L. H. Price, of Ramos, La.; John A. Bruce, of 
Strader; A. T. Gerrans, of Houma; E. G. Westmorland, 
of Allemands, and Secretary George E. Watson have 
gone to Minneapolis to represent the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association at the association confer- 
ence in that city. 

After a series of conferences and compromises the 
representatives of the Contractors & Dealers’ Exchange 
have finally whipped into shape a building bill which 
meets the views of the city hall officials and will be 
introduced as a substitute for the Lagarde bill now 
pending in the legislature. The new measure will 
authorize the city council, at its discretion, to create a 
department of building construction and inspection, 
under charge of an inspector selected by the council, 
who shall be an architect or master builder in good 
standing, of five years’ experience. The department 
will be charged with the issuance of building permits, 
the inspection of buildings; shall have authority to erect, 
equip, alter, repair, remove or demolish all buildings now 
under the charge of the city engineer, and shall have 
supervision and control of all plans, specifications and 
work in relation to the erection, maintenance and equip- 
ment of buildings now exercised by the city engineer’s 
department. It is understood that the bill will have the 
support of the city authorities as well as the exchange, 
and as it is a purely local matter it should pass without 
difficulty if the New Orleans delegation in the legislature 
approves. 

Frederich Arp, of L. Arp & Son, lumber operators of 
Kiel, Germany, was a New Orleans visitor last week and 
reports a general business depression in Germany as 
acute as that suffered here. The Germans, he stated, 
have overdone themselves in building and the lumber 
trade is suffering in consequence. ‘‘It is difficult to 
say,’’ he added, ‘‘just when there will be an improve- 
ment in the lumber market. The construction work on 
the Xiel canal will necessitate the building of houses for 
workmen and result in soine demand for lumber, but I 
don’t think there will be any general improvement for 
some time.’’ 

The J. J. White Lumber Company, McComb City, 
Miss., gave its employees an enjoyable outing at River- 
side park, New Holmesville, Miss., last Saturday. The 
company set the day aside for its employees in recogni- 
tion of their faithful service and the latter, with their 
families, were the guests of the company at a barbecue. 
Music and other entertainment was provided, as well as 
free transportation to and from the park. A number of 
New Orleans friends of Capt. J. J. White and his sons 
were invited to attend and join in the merrymaking. 

Members of the board of engineers for rivers and har- 
bors arrived in New Orleans yesterday morning and left 
at once for Houma, where they will inspect Bayou Terre- 
bonne, for which an appropriation is sought to defray 
the expense of dredging a 6-foot slackwater channel and 
making it part of the inland waterway system. Public 
hearing will be given at Houma on this proposition today. 
Tomorrow the engineers will visit Morgan City and in- 








spect the Atchafalaya bay ship channel, giving a public 
hearing at that point to the advocates of government 
maintenance. It will be remembered that the govern- 
ment has been asked to take over the enterprise, reim- 
bursing the Atchafalaya Bay Ship Channel Company, its 
owner, and to improve the channel. From Morgan City 
the engineers will proceed to Lake Charles, where they 
will sit Thursday to give the advocates of the inter- 
coastal canal an opportunity to present their arguments. 
Upon the reports of the engineer board will probably 
depend in large measure the decision of the rivers and 
harbors committee with respect to these important water- 
way projects, in all of which Louisiana lumbermen in the 
southern part of the state are deeply interested. Sen- 
ator Foster and Representatives Broussard and Pujo, of 
the Louisiana delegation, will accompany the engineers 
on their trip through Louisiana. 
Exports during the week: 


Steamship Jamaican, Liverpool—1,085 pieces oak lumber, 
3,020 pieces walnut lumber. 

Steamship El Mar, New York—118,125 feet lumber. 

Steamship Cuban, Liverpool—18,000 staves, 2,506 oars, 
2,000 pieces oak lumber, 3,500 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Karen, Port Limon—1,330 pieces yellow pine 
lumber, 1,022 pieces piling, 644 creosoted ties. 

Steamship City of Mexico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—997 
pieces poplar lumber, 425 pieces pine lumber, 307 pieces ash 
lumber, 1,477 pieces oak lumber, 155 pieces walnut lumber, 
884 bundles box shooks. 

Steamship Louisianian, Liverpool—6,000 staves, 218 bags 
billets, 2,500 handles, 4,373 pieces gum lumber, 735 pieces 
elm lumber. 

Steamship Candidate, Liverpool—712 pieces oak lumber, 
1,018 pieces ash lumber, 1,364 pieces gum lumber, 302 bun- 
dies oak lumber, 55 pieces hewn pine timber, 2,831 pipe 
staves, 76 sacks hardwood billets, 3,360 pieces hickory bolts, 
587 bundles hickory squares, 28 cases handles. 

Steamship Harry T. Inge, Colon—13,977 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 328 bundles pine lumber, 84 bundles gum lumber, 150 
pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Antilles, New York—343 sacks wood billets, 
155 barrels, 13 cases skewers, 2,253 bundles box material. 

Steamship Atlantian, Bremen—118,900 staves, 2,487 pieces 
cottonwood lumber, 1,011 pieces oak lumber, 62,257 pieces 
pine lumber. 

Steamship Viator, Ceiba—16,000 feet pine lumber. 

Steamship Matador, Liverpool—3,707 pieces pine lumber. 





Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled for the week 1,183,000 feet and 300,000 shingles. 





LEGISLATION AFFECTING McENERY SCRIP 
LANDS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., June 16.—The liveliest kind of a 
fight in the legislature seems to have been stirred up 
by Governor Sanders’ refusal to approve the compromise 
arranged by former Governor Blanchard in the dispute 
over the title to timber lands in Tangipahoa parish now 
held by Hackley, Hume & Joice. It will be recalled 
that the title of the holders was called into question by 
a suit filed a year or two ago in the name of the state, 
it being claimed that the lands were originally sold as 
tidal overflow lands when in fact they were not entitled 
to such classification. Governor Blanchard entered into 
negotiations with Hackley, Hume & Joice which resulted 
in the latter’s agreement to pay over to the state, though 
they had not been parties to the original sale, the amount 
that the state would have received from the sale of the 
lands had they been classified according to the claims of 
the state attorneys, with interest in addition. Something 
over 8,000 acres of land were involved and the amount of- 
fered in compromise, and deposited in a local bank sub- 
ject to ratification of the compromise by the legislature, 
was $27,447.12. In his farewell message Governor 
Blanchard urged the ratification of the agreement. Gov- 
ernor Sanders, on the contrary, opposes it. 

The senate finance committee last night gave a hearing 
on the bill of Senator Gueydan, which provides for the 
ratification of the compromise. E. H. Farrar, a promi- 
nent New Orleans attorney, appeared before the com- 
mittee and gave a succinct history of the lands in ques- 
tion, clearing up several misapprehensions. It was claimed 
that the lands had been fraudulently entered by carpet 
baggers under the reconstruction regime. Mr. Farrar 
declared, on the contrary, that they were entered by a 
member of the constitutional convention of 1861, who had 
voted for secession, and that the state land office at the 
time of the entry had ruled that the lands were properly 
classified as tidal overflow lands. When the present hold- 
ers began negotiations for their purchase E. B. Krutt- 
schnitt, now deceased but one of the most eminent attor- 
neys in the city and a former partner of Mr. Farrar, was, 
it appears, employed to investigate the title, and pro- 
nounced it good. Acting upon that advice the syndicate 
bought the lands in good faith. . 

Senator Gueydan, the author of the bill to validate 
the holders’ title, argues that the innocent purchasers of 
all state lands should be secured in their property, tak- 
ing the view that the movement to attack their title will 
be disastrous to the state to the extent that it will keep 
capital and immigration out of the state. It is argued 
by the opponents of the bill that no compromise should 
be accepted, because if the titles are invalid the state 
should recover the lands, and if they are valid it would 
be unfair to demand additional moneys. Governor 
Sanders’ friends control the legislature and it is very 
likely that the compromise will be turned down. , 

The importance of this threatened reversal of state 
policy can hardly be overestimated. It may be better 
understood when it is explained that a bill introduced by 
Mr. Wilson, and said to have the sanction of the yov- 
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SABLE RAWHIDE BELTING 
ALWAYS WINS OUT: 


SABLE remains flexible without being ‘‘doped”, 
gives from 4 to 4 more pulling power than any oak- 
tanned belting, never rides high on the pulley, and 
on account of its extreme pliability is especially 
fitted for quarter turn or cross drive or small pulleys. 

Try a SABLE’ BELT 60 days’ free. What size 
and jength shall we send ? 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Wholesale 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





’ Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Guam 


Our own manufacture. Full Stocks. 
Prompt Shipments. 


Plummer Lumber Company 
* ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Birch, Walnut ) 
Poplar, Mahogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS: 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orleans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark. 


Write tor Prices. 
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COLUMBIA LUMBER CO., 
Lumber, Ark. 
SAGINAW LUMBER CO., 
Saginaw, Ark. 
A. J. NEIMEYER LBR. CO., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Our Mills Cut 250,000 Feet Daily of Short Leaf Pine, 
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BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 











The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history and literature. Bound 
in half leather-levant grain with gold —— on 
back and — top. In four volumes; volume 
I now ready. Price, postpaid, $5 a voluve, to 
be paid for as received, 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid....... $5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
DOIG .nccee eee cerccceccecsessseenlceeees $1.50 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet” in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth end gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid... $1.25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of ong number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
PD wh eter crcscdccticcvsdrccevceess .50 
PE ob. 0cc.b ce cccccesecseecoop sees --- $3.00 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200, 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 


CLOT .ccccccccprcccccccccsccccccescece ¥ 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tions. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small a in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference yolume ever 
published. Price, postpaid........ ceccee $2.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any — of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, und 
in leather, $3; in cloth......ccccccecceoes $2.50 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspeetor who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. The 
Climax ha@s 110 pages and when closed is 44x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, oue copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copies.......... oe BF7e 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and eye | price of moulding 
from \% inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
from $5 to $60 a thousand square feet; 82 pages 
8%x6 inches, printed on hi grade bond pepe 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. 


r 
ce, 
postpaid .......eeeeee ee 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 
Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
eular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price......... 5 


Same pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, 











to have been fraudulently patented from the state at a 
maximum price of 25 cents an acre. These alleged fraud- 
ulent sales were made many years ago, the lands have 
been many times transferred and for the most part are 
now in the hands of lumbermen. It is said that in 
Tangipahoa parish alone lands patented under this 
classification are now valued at more than $3,000,000 
and that in East Feliciana parish a single holder of such 
land refused $3,000,000 for his property. The bill also 
provides for recovery of the value of timber cut from 
such land, and it is declared that should the bill be 
passed and the attack upon these titles prove successful 
the state will secure from them money enough to pay off 
its public debt. Another bill now pending provides that 
the state lands shall hereafter be advertised and sold to 
the highest bidder, instead of being thrown open to entry 
under the various classifications of the state land office. 

If this policy be adopted the holders of McEnery scrip 
lands may share the same fate should the federal 
Supreme Court, by any chance, sustain the suit of the 
Frellsen syndicate to invalidate the Toomer bill, which 
permitted the present owners to clear their titles. The 
Frellsen people have been defeated in all the state 
courts and hitherto have had the weight of the adminis- 
tration against them, but the radical change of policy 
portended by the introduction of these bills would indi- 
cate that, if the Toomer bill can be overthrown in the 
federal court, the McEnery scrip titles will be attacked 
like those of the ‘‘tidal overflow’? lands. Governor 
Sanders’ position upon the Wilson bill has not been 
authoritatively defined by him, but he has directed the 
attorneys for the state to proceed with the case against 
Hackley, Hume & Joice, and it is stated by newspaper 
correspondents supposed to enjoy his confidence that he 
is thoroughly in accord with the policy outlined by the 
Wilson bill. 

Should the legislature enact these measures one of the 
warmest legal battles in the history of the state will 
doubtless be precipitated, for it is hardly likely that the 
holders of these lands who bought them in all good faith 
and paid therefor hundreds of thousands will surrender 
their property without a struggle. The effect of such a 
public policy upon capitalists who may be seeking invest- 
ment in Louisiana lands is not hard to forecast. 

Se 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., June 16.—The big annual reunion 
of the United Confederate Veterans in Birmingham last 
week brought a number of well known lumbermen from 
all parts of the south, many of whom combined business 
with pleasure. Among them was T. J. Hawkins, of Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., whose yard is located at Guthrie, Ky. Mr. 
Hawkins has been here for about ten days and has great- 
ly enjoyed mingling with the veterans. Albert Russell, 
vice president and general manager of the Manchester 
Lumber Company, a large manufacturer of yellow pine, 
was also here during the week. Peter Vredenburg, jr., 
of the Vredenburg Saw Mill Company, of Pine Hill, Ala., 
a well known millman, greeted old friends. Frank E. 
Park, president of the Mason Lumber Company, of 
Gandsi, Miss., together with Mrs. Park, spent several 
days during the reunion with Fred Larkins, of the Ameri- 
can Lumber & Export Company. Others here were B. F. 
Carlos, of Reform, Ala., of Carlos Bros. & Co., and Mr. 
Gaines, of the MeGowin Lumber Company, of Mobile. 
H. Hutchison, vice president of the Alabama & Florida 
Lumber Company, of Noma, Fla., was here Friday and 
Saturday and secured a nice volume of business. 

J. H. Eddy, of the Kaul Lumber Company, states this 
week that buying is a little more active and that prices 
are being advanced somewhat. John L. Kaul, president 
of the company, Jeft Saturday for the east on a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip. Mr. Kaul since his 
election recently as president of the Birmingham Com- 
mercial Club is setting a new pace and is making good 
with a rush. Before leaving Saturday he had made all 
of the arrangements for converting the Commercial Club 
into a chamber of commerce and for erecting a perma- 
nent home for the organization. He took up the club 
work with the determination to put through this building 
project and it is already assured as a result of his ef- 
forts. The new building is to be of concrete, seven 
stories high, and will be located on the Chalifoux corner, 
one of the most prominent in the city. Its cost will be 
$230,000 including the lot, for which $110,000 was paid. 
Bonds on the property will be issued for $150,000 and 
$80,000 in cumulative 7 percent preferred stock has been 
offered for sale to the members of the club, and with Mr. 
Kaul back of it the stock was sold in three days. -It is 
considered an unusual tribute to the confidence which 
the community has in Mr. Kaul’s judgment. The entire 
seventh floor of the new building will be used by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the remainder of the structure be- 
ing let out for offices and stores. 

Among the well known lumbermen at the Chicago con- 
vention this week is F. H. Lathrop, of the Lathrop Lum- 
ber Company, of Birmingham. Mr. Lathrop went from 
Alabama as delegate at large in the Thompson wing of 
the party and this is the wing that was seated at the 
convention, although a hard fight was made against it by 
certain of the non office holding crowd of Alabama. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GuLFPorRT, Miss., June 13.—Possibly the lumber situa- 
tion would be called quiet by the average exporter, yet 
other business is decidedly improved. Fine indications 
for oil have been discovered in the corporate limits of 
the city, which has caused a deal of comment and a gen- 
eral picking up of business. 

The mills are all busy in this part of the territory and 
some good orders are being placed for lumber and tim- 
ber. S. E. Naylor & Co. have been awarded a contract 
by the government to furnish 6,600 piles for the canal 


work in Panama. The cargo will go to Colon, Panama, 
on the steamship Thelma of the new line established re- 
cently by J. W. Corry & Co. 

The clearances of forest produets from this district 
for May were as follows: 

Lumber, 20,022,000 feet, valued at $440,183; joists and 
scantling, 608,000 feet, valued at $9,114; sawn timber, 
9,574,000 feet, valued at $199,981; hewn timber, 314,532 
soso. valued at $103,828, and 806 piles, valued at 

6,390. 

The exports from the district for the last two weeks 
were as follows: 

Steamship Toftwood, Southhampton, England, 427,000 
feet sawn timber, valued at $8,532; 25,099 cubic feet hewn 
timber, valued at $7,027. Great Yarmouth, England, 715,000 
feet lumber, valued at $4,024; 672,000 feet sawn timber, 
valued at $16,801; 4,881 cubic feet hewn timber, valued at 
$1,757. Middlebury, England, 601,000 feet sawn timber, 
valued at $15,031, by the Standard Export Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Schooner Delta, Havana, 261,000 feet lumber, valued at 
$4,182 ; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Steamship Everingham, Plymouth, England, 370,000 feet 
lumber, valued at $8,140; 780,000 feet sawn timber, valued 
at $12,766; 5,661 cubic feet hewn timber, valued at $1,698. 
For Rotterdam, Netherlands, 670,000 feet lumber, valued 
at $16,750; 66,000 feet sawn timber, valued at $1,100; by 
William Lowry. : 

Schooner Henry Clausen jr., San Juan, Porto Rico, 467,- 
000 feet lumber, valued at $8,844; by the L. N. Dantzler 
Lumber Company. 

Schooner Fred W. Ayre, San Juan, Porto. Rico, 391,000 
feet lumber, valued at $5,700; 20 piles, valued at $100. 

Schooner Sewanika, Kingston, Jamaica, 312,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued at $8,082; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Steamship Thelma, Cristobal, Panama, 260,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued at $6,500; 786 piles, valued at $6,290, by Naylor 
& Co.; also 33,000 feet lumber, valued at $825, by the 
Southern Saw Mill Company. 

Schooner McClure, Kingston, Jamaica, 190,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued at $4,661, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Cem- 
pany. 

Schooner Otis, Havana, 228,000 feet lumber, valued at 
$3,479, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Steamship Ryana, Rotterdam, Netherlands, with 77,000 
feet lumber, valued at $3,391. West Hartlepool, England, 
430,000 feet sawn timber, valued at $9,468, by George 
Tarilton & Co. 

Schooner Earl of Aberdeen, Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, 
326,000 feet lumber, valued at $7,821, by the L. N. Dantzler 
Lumber Company. 

Bark Arcadia, Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 933,000 feet lumber, 
valued at $18,660, by the Pitch Pine Lumber Company. 

Steamship Kirkby, Hamburg, Germany, 2,521,000 cubic 
feet hewn timber, valued at $1,008, by George Tarilton & Co. 

Ship Canada, Rio Janeirv, Brazil, 1,485,000 feet lumber, 
valued at $28,209, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Bark Taranaki, Bahia Blanca, 792,191 feet lumber, valued 
at $18,071, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company : 

Vessels in port: 

Steamships Harlseywood, Ilmenan, Ariel, Framfield. 

Ships Blanche, Kings County, Falls of Afton. 

Barks Sofie, Annie. 

Schooner Rita Cue. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., June 15.—Prices remain lower, 
demand light and the curtailment of output by the mills 
as heavy as at any time during the last few months. 
This latter is the more gratifying of two redeeming 
features of the present status of affairs, for, although 
the demand is light and shipments about the same, the 
production is extremely small and well within the bounds 
of conservatism. Stocks at the mills are not increasing. 
Another and most potent factory which tends toward 
betterment is the note of optimism which has been 
sounded at last among the operators and other lumber- 
men. It is the consensus of opinion that the near future 
has in store for lumbermen a decided increase in de- 
mand and wholesome strengthening in prices. 

It was reported some time ago in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN that Congress had appropriated $75,000 for a 
new federal building at this point. The government has 
now ordered a survey of the site upon which this struc- 
ture is to be placed and it is expected that bids for the 
building will be called for soon. The site was pur- 
chased by the government over a year ago and the build- 
ing now occupying it will be removed. 

R. W. Patrick, formerly of Tifton, Ga., has organized 
the Patrick Lumber Company, with offices in the Ross 
building, this city. This new concern will engage in the 
wholesale yellow pine lumber business. 

A few days ago the lumber fraternity of this city, 
laboring under a surplus of energy, organized a baseball 
team, grew pugnacious and threw down the gantlet be- 
fore the bankers’ nine. The former ‘‘dolly pushers’’ 
and ‘‘lumber shovers’’ presented a formidable line of 
battle, so foreboding, in fact, that the bankers (doubt- 
less rendered unusually faint of heart by the throes of 
the recent ‘‘panic’’) failed to put in their appearance 
on the diamond. Unable to secure opponents with sufii- 
cient temerity to face them the lumbermen organized 
two teams, one from the Ross building and another from 
the Carter. The Hattiesburg lumbermen can and do play 
ball, and are awaiting a challenge. 

The Camp & Hinton Lumber Company’s mill has re- 
sumed operations after having been closed down for 
about a month. 

F. L. Peck, president of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Company and the Mississippi Central railroad, was in the 
city a few days ago but declined to make any statement 
regarding the rebuilding of his company’s large Hatties- 
burg plant, which was destroyed by fire a few weeks ago. 
_ James Hand, of Purvis, Miss., advises that his plan- 
ing mill at that point is now running, it having escaped 
total demolition at the hands of the recent cyclone, which 
destroyed his two saw mills. Mr. Hand states that the 
smaller of his saw mills is being rebuilt. 

The employment department of the Mississippi Pine 
Association is now well under way and is placing a large 
number of applicants with the mills of this section. It 
is learned that the number of applicants is far in excess 
of the requisitions, there being a great surplus of all 
kinds of help, both office men and mechanics. 

_The Watkins Machine & Foundry Company, of this 
city, a concern doing a large portion of the repair work 
for the mills of this section, as well as operating a plan- 
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ing mill of its own, has increased its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $100,000. 

President L. 8. Berg, of the Mobile, Jackson & Kan- 
sas City railroad, recently stated that his road would 
soon be extended to the Ohio river, probably at some 
point between Thebes and Evansville. 

A delegation left Hattiesburg Saturday afternoon for 
Minneapolis to attend the Trade Ethics convention to 
be held in that city June 19 and 20. Stops will be made 
at Chicago, St. Louis and other points along the line. 

The following lumbermen were in the city during the 
last week: H. W. Woodruff, jr., Southern Creosoting 
Company, Ltd., Slidell, La.; T. L. O’Donnell, Ship Island 
Lumber Company, Sanford, Miss.; J. F. Wilder, Epps, 
Miss., and E. E. Park, Mason Lumber Company, Gandsi, 
Miss. 
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FROM A MISSISSIPPI POINT. 


MERIDIAN, MiIss., June 15.—Trade conditions through- 
out this section seem to be improving somewhat, in- 
quiries of a few* weeks ago developing into orders and 
several nice orders have been closed recently for tim- 
bers at good prices and the flood of inquiries keeps up 
stronger than ever. 

The Bank of Waynesboro, Waynesboro, Miss., closed 
its doors June 10. In a letter to depositors the offi- 
cials of the bank state that on account of rumors to 
the effect that the closing down of the West-King 
Lumber Company’s mill meant the closing of the bank 
and that the directors were forced to take such action 
as a steady run had reduced the deposits to such an 
amount that they could no longer do business until they 
realized on their securities, which they were unable to 
do at present. Mr. Ballard, president of the Bank of 
Waynesboro, is the receiver for the West-King Lumber 
Company. 

Eliot Cobb, of the Eliot Cobb Lumber Company, left 
yesterday for Boston, New York and other eastern 
points for a vacation. L. D. Myers is in charge of the 
business. during Mr. Cobb’s absence. 

H. A. Smith, lumber agent of the Mobile & Ohio rail- 
road, with headquarters in this city, reports the move- 
ment of lumber shipments picking up somewhat and 
states that from information received lately the increase 
will keep up as he has learned of a good many orders 
having been placed with the mills on his road. 

J. G. Daly, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Company, re- 
ports having booked several nice orders for timbers 
the last week at good prices. Mr. Daly states that it 
is receiving a large number of inquiries every day for 
different kinds of stock and that more or less of these 
are resulting in orders. 

J. B. Usher, of the Usher Bros. Company, states that 
it is working right along at its new Porterville plant 
and that it soon will have the new kilns and planing mill 
in operation. 

The Bostick Lumber & Manufacturing Company is still 
at work on the improvements around its large plant and 
is giving employment to a large number of laborers who 
would otherwise be out of employment. When the work 
shall be completed which is now outlined this plant 
will be one of the most uptodate plants in the south. 

The Chidlow-Darrah Lumber Company reports the 
booking of several nice orders, one for a good sized bill 
of timbers at good prices, also several nice yard orders. 

The C. W. Cochrane Lumber Company is working its 
Bodka plant full time now to make up for the time lost 
recently through the breaking of its planing mill engine. 
Mr. Cochrane states that it has got to run full time now 
to keep up with the new orders it is getting for planing 
mill stocks and boards. 





INTERIOR MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


VicksBuRG, Miss., June 18.—The largest and per- 
haps two of the best demonstration farms in the state 
are those of the Stout-Greer Lumber Company, in Cal- 
houn county. These farms are under the management 
of W. I. Langdell. One is located near the mill at 
Thornton, the other is on what is known as the old 
Earnest farm on the Thornton & Alexander railroad 
near Hampton. The Earnest farm was settled in the 
early part of the last century and much of the land is 
worn out. By fertilization and scientific cultivation the 
land has been made productive again, and is yielding 
some bountiful crops. On new land recently cleared 
there are 10,000 Elberta peach trees, 1,200 June plum 
trees and 320 Keifer pear trees, all set out about a year 
ago, and now very thrifty and promising. Between the 
rows are planted 1,500 tomato plants, 1,100 strawberry 
plants and fifteen acres in cotton. The remainder is 
planted in peanuts, cow peas, corn, potatoes and bar- 
ley. As the timber is cleared, much land for cultiva- 
tion is in possession of the lumber companies. The ma- 
jority of them cultivate cotton and corn, but a few of 
them are going in for diversification. 

Among the events of the month was the outing given 
last Saturday at New Holmesville by Col. J. J. White, 
of McComb City, head of the J. J. White Lumber Com- 
pany, the Liberty-White Railroad Company, the Me- 
Comb City Electric Lighting Company, and other en- 
terprises. The outing was given for the entertainment 
of the employees and friends of the Pike county mag- 
nate at the costly new park, located on the Liberty- 
White extension. 

While a number of Mississippi negroes were attend- 
ing the republican national convention this week, de- 
manding recognition at the hands of the party leaders, 
another negro lumberman was teaching his race how 
honest work was the salvation of his race. Yazoo City 
sold some bonds to erect a new school building, and a 
negro purchased them. There were several bidders for 
the $15,000 bond issue, some of them present from 
northern points, but a Yazoo county negro, A. J. Oakes, 
a negro who eschews politics and sticks to his business 





as the head of the Oakes Lumber Company, secured the 
entire bond issue at par, and agreed to pay for the 
lithographing also. 
eee 
MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosiLg, Ata., June 16.—Exports of the last week were 
unusually small in volume and value, the aggregate of 
the lumber exported from this port during the last week 
being 3,376,379 superficial feet, and the value of all the 
exports only $75,519—about $50,000 below the average 
of several weeks ago. There has been a good move- 
ment to Cuba during the week, however, the aggregate 
being 1,542,891 superficial feet, of which amount 526,732 
superficial feet went to Havana. A single cargo was 
exported to South America during the week, aggregat- 
ing 1,254,829 superficial feet, which went by sail to 
Buenos Ayres. A parcel shipment of lumber aggregat- 
ing 363,726 superficial feet, went to Mexico by steamer. 
The exports of sawn and hewn timber were very small, 
being 68,400 superficial feet of sawn and 3,021 cubic 
feet of hewn. 

Stagnation still prevails in the sawn timber market 
on the Gulf and sales and production are well down to 
rock bottom. Prices hold unchanged, and the small ar- 
rivals are hard to dispose of, though occasional contracts 
are made for supply. Complaints come from Liverpool 
that shipments should be curtailed to give the trade over 
there a chance to absorb the already large stocks ac- 
cumulated. Exports to Cardiff have also been heavy 
and reports come that the storage facilities there are 
crowded. Glasgow also is reported to have a heavy 
stock of timber on hand. It is reported that the agents 
and brokers abroad take a gloomy view of the future 
of the sawn timber trade; but in spite of that fact 
some orders of moderate size are being booked from day 
to day, with prices sustained at the prevailing quota- 
tions. But little change has been noted in prices within 
the last three months other than that absorbed in the 
decline in freight rates. At present prices a wide field 
is open for the use of pitch pine in competition with 
other woods from other countries. 

The Gulf Coast Record of last week prints the com- 
parative figures of the exports from the entire Gulf to 
Rotterdam and Hamburg, as follows: 

Shipments to Rotterdam for five months of this year are 
much below those of the first five months of last year. The 
figures are: 

Rotterdam. Lumber, feet. Sawn, feet. 
bene... ae Pee eee 38,735,419 14,390,339 
ee OO 25,724,262 9,900,327 

For the first six months of 1906 over 53,000,000 feet of 
lumber was shipped to Rotterdam, but only 7,000,000 feet 
of sawn timber. 

Hamburg exports show practically the same amount of 
lumber as last year, but a marked increase in sawn timber, 
as shown by the following: 

Hamburg. Iamber, feet. 
WUwe WOMENS. B97. ino. cccscesiens 10,579,457 6,032,819 
Five months, 1908.............. 10,291,669 10,150,569 

The market is overstocked and business in this line very 
difficult. In the first ‘six months of 1906 only 4,000,000 
feet of timber went to Hamburg, but over 23,000,000 feet 
of lumber. 

The same paper also has a compilation of the ex- 
ports from the entire Gulf to South America during the 
first five months of this year compared with last, which 
will be found interesting, as follows: 

Exports from the Gulf ports to the River Plate for the 
first five months of this year show a decrease of 18 percent 
when compared with the same period of 1907. The decrease 


is most notable in shipments to Rosario and Bahia Blanca. 
Comparative figures are as follows: 





Sawn, fect. 


1907, 1908, 
Superficial feet. Superficial feet. 





errr eee 65,301,060 1,317,466 
NN. 56 bbs 6:0-4:4 ows t waebate 18,544,824 11,161,208 
POD c0's'6609'sdonbaww sou 11,662,893 11,935,376 
De SD 660000 4006s08Ken 8,906,522 2,162,104 
We. WD 6-66 20esdnndsvens 6,810,523 4,427,000 

WO 5 442%0%096545840e5 111,225,822 91,003,154 


For the week ended June 6 there were no clearances 
from the entire Gulf for any South American port—the 
first in many months without a clearance. Several ves- 
sels are loading at various Gulf ports, and one cleared 
from this port during the last week; but the order files 
are reported to be well cleaned up and new contracts 
are reported very scarce. 

In the Cuban and West Indian trade the number of 
sales is reported to have picked up materially of late, 
though buyers are keen in search for the lowest prices 
obtainable. Island trade has been thoroughly canvassed 
by representatives of Gulf shippers and some dealers 
from the islands are now shopping about the Gulf ports. 

In the interior trade orders continue to show a mod- 
erate gain, with prices still on the same low basis, 
though the tendency is firmer and in some cases small 
advances are obtainable. Several of the larger mills 
have increased their prices 50 cents to $1 on the more 
salable grades, and as mill stocks are becoming badly 
broken buyers find it necessary to meet these advances. 
The outlook in this trade is better than in the export 
branch, while the contrary has been the case through 
most of the period of financial depression. 

In the hardwood trade prices at the mills are well 
maintained, and close observers anticipate a marked 
advance when trade recovers. Even now the tendency 
for standard stocks is upward, although shipments are 
only moderate. Purchases are confined to small lots 
usually for urgent requirements. The larger number of 
hardwood mills have suspended entirely. Mill owners 
are not inclined to push operations, and some of those 
heretofore running have finished up their stock of logs 
and stopped the saws, while those formerly closed down 
remain so. The export trade is suffering from the 
heavy consignment of stocks dumped on the foreign mar- 
kets. Stave exports are fairly heavy, but the demand is 
reported as quiet. Logs are shipped in small number, 
as is usual at this season of the year. A few small 
parcels shipments of hardwoods were made from this 
port during the last week, which are noted in the list 
of exports herewith. 
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Always guaranteed to 

~ be fully the equal of 
any brand of PORT- 
LAND CEMENT 
made. 


The Kansas City Portland Cement Co. 


[site R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Yellow Pine 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 
Our Stock is complete. e can 
ship promptly. 


D. G. SAUNDERS LUMBER CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





For Quick Shipment f°. 220%. cw. 





5 CARS, 2x4—10 to 16’: 
5 CARS, 2x6—10 to 16’. 
J, H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Yards, 2300 to 2316 Broadway. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








SAM T. DOWNS 


SUCCESSOR TO 
CONLON & DOWNS, Kansas City, Mo. 


Louistana RED CYPRESS 








The Riner Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine. 
Pacific Coast Lumber and Shingles 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











THE BELCHER STINE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Oak, Gum, Fir an« Maple Flooring 


MILLS: Higginson, Ark; Belcher, Ark. 
1003 R. A. Long Bldg., - KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Stevenson Lumber , "#245 | 
Company, Yellow Pine 


KANSAS CITY, - MO. Lumber. 


CONNELLY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Wholesale Dealers LARGE STOCK AT MILL. 


Hardwood Lumber LARGE STOCK IM K. C. YARDS. 


Send us your orders. Our Prices are right. 














s SHINGLES | 


ANSON Shingle & Lumber ANSON 
0 Company 0 


" KANSAS CITY, MO. " 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 300 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 316 


Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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{ HIGH 
CLASS 
WHITE 


l PINE 4 


1 to 4” thick. We have always on hand a 
large assortment of above class of lumber 
Buffalo and Tonawanda Grading. 


Write for Prices. 


A. S. PIERCE, 


First Nat’l] Bank Bldg., RHINELANDER, WIS. 


We can always 
furnish anything 
in White Pine 


Uppers, Selects, 
Fine Common, 
And Cutting-up 
Lumber. 
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Chippewa 


Lumber&BoomCo, 
Chippewa FallsWis. 
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/ FoR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
MIXED CARS 


White Pine . 
and Hemlock 


Boards, Strips and Dimension Especially 
Bevel Siding craves. 


Place Your Orders With 


RICE LAKE LUMBER CO. 














~~ RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. y 
— | 








OVR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 
Box Material 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin: Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 














WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 


ANDREW EMERSON, 
Prompt Shipment. DUNHAM, MICH. 











FLOODS DELAY LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 





Heavy Crop Damage by Excessive Rains Hinders Building Operations —Wholesale Inquiry 
Trade Affected—Large Shipments Reported Throughout Texas. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 
Kansas Ciry, Mo., June 16. The flood situation at 
Kansas City and at numerous points in this territory 
is practically the same as reported a week ago. Heavy 
rains have fallen during the last six or seven days 
over practically the entire territory, keeping the rivers 
out of their banks and doing additional damage to 
crops. The Missouri river has risen during the week 
and at this point is about thirty feet above low water 
mark. It is believed that the crest of the rise is here 
and that the river will fall if there are no further 
rains for a few days. The Kansas river is falling, 
but is still above the danger line, and the low portions of 
both Xansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan., are 
still under water. In the west bottoms the water has 
risen high enough to cover the tracks entering the 
Union depot and some of the railroads are running 
trains from other depots in the city. Train service 
in all directions is badly demoralized and practically 
all trains from the south and southwest are hours late, 
while over many lines, especially in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, the service has been practically abandoned. 
The damage to property here and elsewhere will not 
be as great as during the great flood of 1903, but the 
loss will be heavy, and it is probable that taking the 
southwest as a whole more towns and cities have suf- 
fered from the heavy rains and resultant high water 
than was the case in 1903. Points east of Kansas 
City along the Missouri river are now feeling the 
effects of the flood acutely, and there is no question 
but that considerable damage will result at St. Louis 
when the crest of the flood reaches that point, which 
will be some time this week. 

It is impossible to get any line on the crop dam- 
age, and its result on the fall trade of the retail lum- 
ber dealers. It is known that the damage to all kinds 
of farm products has been heavy, and it is a ques- 
tion as to just how beneficial dry weather within the next 
few days will be to wheat and other crops. Take the 
wheat situation, for instance, throughout the southern 
portion of the territory wheat is ready to cut and 
unless the farmers can get into the fields very soon a 
great deal of this wheat can not be saved. Much 
corn has been washed out and must be replanted 
within the next week or two in order to make a crop. 
The same is true of cotton in Oklahoma, and as stated 
above the erop outlook will be considerably better 
than at present within thirty days if the rains cease 
at once and we have a few weeks of bright, dry weather. 

One of the leading line yard companies here has 
reports from sixty-five points in Oklahoma and south- 
ern Kansas, and each one states that there has been 
an excessive rainfall and at most points the crop 
damage is estimated to be considerable, with more to 
result if dry weather does not set in at once. There 
are few localities in the Kansas City territory that 
have not had too much weather since May 1, and the 
best that can be said for the crop outlook is that it is 
preearious and each day of wet or cloudy weather 
will lessen the prospect. 

The effect of the unfavorable weather on the whole- 
sale trade is noticeable by the decrease in the inquiry, 
which was coming in nicely about June 1, the lessen- 
ing in orders, and in some cancellations in localities 
where the flood damage has been the most noticeable. 
Inability to get mail through with any certainty is, 
of course, responsible for the light mails that are 
being received here, but the wholesalers concede that 
no large inquiry or heavy volume of business can be 
expected under present conditions. Little is to be 
said regarding wholesale conditions that has not been 
previously reported. Mill stocks everywhere are badly 
broken and there is a tendency toward betterment in 
prices, although the upward trend is slow. 

C. Dering, of Black Diamond, Cal., was in Kansas 
City one day last week. Mr. Dering is a representa- 
tive of the Redwood Manufacturers’ Association and 
was on his way home from a trip to the principal 
eastern cities in the interests of his company. He 
reports eastern trade prospects improving. 

T. C. Clanton, of Shreveport, general sales agent of 
the Switzer Lumber Company, also president of the 
Weldon-Smith Lumber Company, retail line yard oper- 
ators, was in Kansas City last week on business. 

The Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association will be 
represented at the Minneapolis Trade Ethics confer- 
ence, to be held June 19 and 20, by John Halloren, 
president, and Harry A. Gorsuch, secretary. 

J. H. Foresman, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
returned home Saturday night from a business trip of 
several days to southern Kansas. He says that the 
trains he was on had to travel miles through water, 
in some places deep enough to reach the car platforms. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., June 14.—The most interesting fea- 
ture of the week in local lumber circles was the trial ot 
a case in the district court in which the Sabine Tram 
Lumber Company was the plaintiff and the Kansas City 
Southern Railway Company was the defendant. The 
ease was another one of those in which the lumber com- 
pany sought to recover penalties from the railroad com- 
pany for the charging of an interstate rate on lumber 
destined fdr export from Deweyville, Tex., to Port Arthur 
and Sabine instead of the intrastate rate made by the 
railroad commission of Texas and which rate is lower 


than the one made by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The jury in the case returned a verdict in favor 
of the complainant. The case is the second victory the 
Sabine Tram Company has enjoyed, as it recently secured 
a verdict against the Texas & New Orleans on a joint 
rate with the Kansas City Southern from Deweyville to 
Sabine. 

Rains have been unusually severe on lumber manufac- 
turers in certain portions of this territory and especially 
those manufacturers whose plants were close to the river. 
A majority of the plants in operation were compelled to 
close several days because of water rising up and into 
the mills. Three small plants in this city, located along 
the river bank, were compelled to close for several days. 

Pennington & Adams, two well known local lumber- 
men, are erecting a small shingle mill along the Neches 
river and in the south end of the city. The plant will 
have a small capacity as a starter, but will be added to 
as necessity dictates. 

Local lumbermen are preparing to attend the Hoo-Hoo 
meeting at Waco in a body. They look forward to the 
occasion for making Waco the warmest town in Texas 
for a couple of days. 

President Sam Park, of the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany, returned this morning from a trip through the 
southwestern portion of the state. It was his intention 
to sail early in the week from Galveston for New York 
city accompanied by members of his family, but busi- 
ness necessities demanded his appearance along the Rio 
Grande. He and family will sail in the near future for 
the metropolis, where they will enjoy several weeks’ 
outing. 

C. 8. Vidor, the well known Galveston lumberman, was 
a visitor in the city today. Mr. Vidor believes that times 
are beginning to pick up. 

A hardwood plant with a capacity of 30,000 feet a day 
is being erected at Hall City, La. The plant will be 
operated as the Mall City Hardwood Lumber Company. 
A i“ named Murphy is the — stockholder. 

L. Rutt, referee for Q. and A. F. Bekham, bank- 
sain this week sold 640,000 feet of lumber at public 
sale in his office in this city, a Dallas concern being the 
buyer. A good price was realized. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEx., June 13.—Trade reports for the last 
week are encouraging, as gleaned from the Houston 
wholesale offices. The following report on market con- 
ditions is by one of the prominent sales managers: 

Judging from the amount of inquiry and the volume of 
business that is being placed, the general tone of the 
yellow pine market is, no doubt, greatly improved over 
what it was sixty days ago. My experience shows that it 
is with great diffic ulty that a retailer can find a mill com- 
pany to take care of mixed orders. Stocks with the yel- 
low pine manufacturers, generally speaking, are badly 
broken, and i am glad to say that an improvement in 
values, especially in common lumber, can be noted. I be- 
lieve that the volume of business to be placed during the 
next sixty days will depend largely on whether the rail- 
road companies start buying: at the same time I would 
not be surprised if the volume of business placed during 
June and July would exceed that of the same period last 
year, irrespective of whether or not the railroads place 
their orders. So far as the crop outlook is concerned in 
this section of the country, it was never better, and with 
the exception of the districts recently visited by tornadoes 
and excessive rains, we will have a bumper crop. Every- 
thing points to a heavy demand for the fall, and in my 
opinion the fall business will be placed at greatly increased 
values. 

Some excellent lumber deals have been reported by 
the Houston wholesale offices. The Thompson & Tucker 
Lumber Company sold fifty cars of mill stock in one 
order during the last week to one of the Texas line yands, 
and this concern reports that its business is increasing 
remarkably for this season of the year. Another Hous- 
ton concern is reported to have made the best railroad 
deal in some time. According to the report it sold over 
200,000 heart ties to one of the railroads at Denver, 
Col., and the sale has occasioned-a great deal of talk in 
Houston. 

The R. W. Wier Lumber Company, of Houston, is 
doubling the capacity of its fine saw mill plant at Texla, 
Tex. The saw mill was formerly a one side mill, 
equipped with a band saw. Another side is being added, 
and a big circular saw is being installed, which will 
bring the capacity of the mill up to over 100,000 feet 
a day. This concern has been developing mightily dur- 
ing the last year ,and has added to its timber holdings 
‘as well as to its manufacturing capacity. 

A strong delegation from Houston will attend the 
meeting of the Texas & Louisiana Sawmill Association 
meeting at Shreveport, June 20. 

Two well known members of the Houston lumber con- 
tingent are wearing that broad ‘‘papa’’ smile at present, 
due in both cases to the arrival of baby boys at their 
homes during the last few days. The proud fathers are 
Frank Womack, manager for the Trinity River Lumber 
Company, and Andrew White, cashier for the Thompson 
& Tucker Lumber Company. This is the second ray of 
gladness that has come to the home of Mr. Womack. 

W. E. Fall, local representative of the C. L. Smith 
Lumber Company, of Merryville, La., says that the re- 
eeivership case which was started a short time ago 
against the concern has been settled amicably out of 


- court and dismissed. The suit was settled by the buying 


out of the stock of the dissatisfied stockholders. 

The strike of the big crew of millmen at the plant of 
the Southern Pine Lumber Company at Diboll, Tex., 
was settled amicably last Tuesday and the mill began 
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perations again on that date. The strike was started 
n account of the difference of opinion existing between 
the management and the crew as to the proper length 
of a working day, and a compromise was effected that 
was mutually satisfactory. The strike embraced about 
600 men, but was quiet and orderly and there was no 
trouble. 

Houston & Liggett are installing at their mill in the 
'ifth ward in Houston a fine band mill which they 
bought from the J. A. Fay & Egan Company. The new 
mill replaces the old circular. 

The Hoo-Hoo handicap race, which was started last 
vear in the fall carnival in this city known as the 


No-Tsu-Oh, will be one of the features of the carnival 
races again this coming fall. The racing association 
asked one of the local members of the order if they 
would again contribute to the purse of $999.99, and after 
a canvass of the local members they were answered in 
the affirmative. 

George M. Coale, at present manager of the Chicago 
office of the Continental Lumber & Tie Company, arrived 
in Houston on June 12, and will leave for Chicago on 
the 15th. He will close up his business affairs in that 
city and will return about the end of June to Houston 
to again take charge of the sales office of this concern, 
recently vacated by Ben 8. Collins. 





TRADE QUIET THROUGHOUT MARYLAND. 





Large Offerings of All Lumber—Export Storage Question Attracts Attention—Railroad Sells 
Timber Lands—New Companies Organized. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 17.—Conditions in the North 
Carolina pine belt do not appear to be as encouraging as 
might be desired. The representative of a Baltimore 
wholesale firm in North Carolina, who manages the office 
there, writes to headquarters that while nearly all the 
larger saw mills have resumed operations, none of them 
is trying to attain the maximum of production. All are 
holding back to save the stumpage as much as possible, 
although they feel that they must keep in the running. 
Notwithstanding the curtailment of the output stocks 
are large and the approach of summer, with its natural 
quiet, which is likely to be augmented this year by the 
prevalence of abnormal conditions, together with the 
unsettlement due to a national election, is regarded as a 
combination from which little is to be expected. Large 
offerings and the absence of a spirited demand are being 
reflected, says the correspondent, in most rigid inspec- 
tion requirements. Much complaint on this score is 
aimed against Baltimore, but other markets come in for 
their share from the millmen and the policy of making 
high requirements appears to be general. The writer 
takes a view of the outlook in North Carolina which is 
not especially encouraging and expresses the belief that 
no decided change for the better is to be expected in 
the near future. 

John L. Alcock, of J. L. Alcock & Co., who represented 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange at the annual meeting 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association in Mil- 
waukee, returned home last Monday and expressed him- 
self as gratified with the results accomplished. Mr. Al- 
cock will recommend at the next meeting of the hard- 
wood section of the exchange here that the work of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association be approved. 

Exporters of lumber who are made to pay storage 
charges because shipments are not put aboard vessels 
within the specified thirty days during which storage is 
free, and who are in no wise responsible for the delay, 
need not look to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
relief. The question of liability in such cases was Jaid 
before the commission by the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association with the approval of steamship rep- 
resentatives, and Secretary E. M. Terry, of that organi- 
zation, has just been advised that the commission has 
no power to change the published tariff rates, and that 
the only way to shift the charge is for the railroads to 
file tariffs which provide for such contingencies. It is 
admitted that the law may work occasional hardships, 
hut its provisions are not to be set aside on that account, 
especially as in the larger aspect much good is accom- 
plished. The question grew out of a charge imposed at 
Philadelphia because a consignment of lumber had not 
been put aboard the vessel in the free time, the steamer 
having been disabled at sea. The shipper was clearly 
not responsible, neither was the steamship company, and 
the former consequently claimed exemption. Various 
other cases similar as to results have occurred and the 
decision is of great importance, since it affects exporters 
everywhere and involves a considerable amount of money. 
Secretary Terry made a trip to Philadelphia mainly to 
confer with exporters there and get the complaint in 
shape. 

A dispatch from Wheeling, W. Va., published here is 
to the effect that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, in pursuance of the requirement of the Hepburn 
act, which makes it unlawful for transportation com- 
panies to be interested in the production of commodities 
which they carry, has sold to the J. Rivers Boom & 
Lumber Company, of West Virginia and Pennsylyvania, 
its timber and coal lands in Webster, Nicholas and Green- 
brier counties. The deal is reported to include the big 
William Rivers tract, east of Rowan, and is estimated 
to involve the transfer of not fewer than 200,000 acres. 
The consideration is said to have been $2,000,000. The 
timber, which is mostly yellow pine, will pe sawn at the 
Ridgeway and Camden-on-Gauley mills of the Rivers 
company, which are said to have capacity of 350,000 
feet a day. 

The same dispatch makes mention of the organization 
by C. M. Hood and George M. Scheetz of the Hood-Hay- 
wood Lumber Company, which has taken over the Rudd- 
Haywood Lumber Company. The latter owned and 
operated fifteen mills, manufacturing white oak and car 
lumber. The new company has also bought outright or 
acquired options on 5,000,000 feet ef white oak and 
poplar timber and in addition has nearly 4,000,000 feet, 
mostly mine stock, on hand. 

United States Senator John Walter Smith, who is 
vice president of the Surry Lumber Company, sailed last 
Saturday one week ago for Europe. He was accom- 
panied by his wife, daughter and son-in-law, and will 
spend some time on the other side of the Atlantic. His 
friends say it will be the longest vacation he has ever 





taken. It is altogether likely that he will meet Gen. 
Francis E. Waters, president of the company, abroad. 
General Waters sailed about one month ago. 

Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., wholesale North Caro- 
lina pine men at Eastern and West Falls avenues, has 
gone to a Minn., to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
He has devoted much time to the study of the car stake 
question and will confer on the subject with members 
of the association. He did not go as the representative 
of the Lumber Exchange here, but as a member of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

William M. Burgan, the cypress manufacturer, is in 
town on one of his periodical visits home from the mills 
of the Eddy Lake Cypress Company at Eddy Lake, 8. C. 
He will return to the plant in a few days. 

The plant of the Aeme Basket Company, 1219 to 1227 
Briscoe street, was destroyed by fire last Saturday night, 
the damage being estimated at $20,000. Some valuable 
veneering machinery was lost. The owners of the build- 
ing are Orr, Eppley & Co. 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION 

NorFOLK, VA., June 15.—The demand for North Caro- 
lina pine is steadily increasing and it is the general 
opinion among manufacturers and wholesalers that there 
will be a stable demand throughout July and August. 
The demand is confined to a hand to mouth buying, but 
as there is little lumber being manufactured this is 
proving sufficiently heavy to keep most of the mills 
which are running pretty well supplied with orders. Re- 
ports from the large consuming centers, such as New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and Pittsburg, are to the 
effect that the demand is much livelier than it has been 
for several months. Prices, however, remain low and it 
seems to be the general opinion that there will be no im- 
provement in this line until after the first of the 
year. The North Carolina pine market offers more sta- 
bility at the present time and is on a firmer working 
basis than it has been for the last twelve months, al- 
though the demand is probably lighter than it was at 
times during that period and the range of prices lower. 

The delegation of the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ convention 
in Minneapolis are leaving the city one by one. See- 
retary R. H. Morris was the first to leave, going to 
Chicago last Friday for a short stopover. A. R. Turn- 
bull left last night and George G. Roper leaves tonight. 
President E. C. Fosburgh, who is spending a month at 
Lake Placid, N. Y., will go over from that place, and 
A. C. Tuxbury will go from his headquarters in New 
York city. 

Building permits granted in the city during last week 
aggregated $35,730. There are in course of construction 
in Norfolk at the present time over 200 buildings, most 
of which are frame dwellings. 

George W. Jones, a prominent lumberman of this 
city formerly connected with the Rowland Lumber Com- 
pany and recently appointed eastern sales manager of 
the Camp Manufacturing Company, was the recipient of 
a beautiful gift from the politicians of Norfolk last 
week, being presented with a handsome silver pitcher, 
valued at about $100. Mr. Jones, besides being a promi- 
nent lumberman, has been a leader in politics for a num- 
ber of years. Upon the pitcher was inscribed the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Presented to George W. Jones by the Good 
Government Democrats of Norfolk, Va., in recognition 
of his manly stand for the right.’’ Mr. Jones has been 
attending to his duties in New York for some time but 
was in Norfolk last week to attend the municipal elec- 
tion. 

The Berkley Box & Lumber Company recently has in- 
creased its output threefold and is now shipping on an 
average of nine cars of box shooks a week. This com- 
pany is being operated under the management of L. H. 
Swan, of L. H. Swan & Co., of North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
This firm formerly dealt in white pine exclusively but 
recently having become interested in North Carolina 
pine it is now gradually closing out the white pine branch 
of its business. 

The British steamers Beeforth and Katherine put 
into this port last week disabled and reported the loss 
of a part of their cargoes, consisting of logs and lumber. 

J. T. Deal, president of the Greenleaf-Johnson Lum- 
ber Company, has returned from Roanoke, Va., where he 
went to attend to the state democratic convention. Mr. 
Deal was appointed a delegate to the national demo- 
cratic convention to be held in Denver. 

President Roosevelt, by executive act, has reappointed 
the inland waterways commission to serve the ensuing 
year, with the exception of Gen. Alexander MacKenzie, 
chief engineer of the war department, who retired sev- 
eral months ago. Congress at this session failed to re- 
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Cut from large logs and runs 
wide. It is thoroughly dry stock. 


4 Cars 4” and 6” C and Better 
Bevel Siding. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber. 
Long Distance 'Phone Grand 355. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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GX One of Our 


ay 7» Best Tricks 


and the one which pleases 
promptness with which we ship 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


We always carry a well manufactured stock of 
standard grade—as good as can be made—sure to 
meet the demands of the most critical. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 
































We use the Telecode. 





JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS ON, 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Ticknesses, and 
Shop Lumber. 


| Sawyer-Goodman Company 








Dry Hemlock 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here, 


{ 8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boards. 
WE HAVE + 390,000 ft. 1 & 2in.D Select & Bet. 


The JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
Established 1851, Incorporated 1884 
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‘LET US KNOW. 


YOUR REQUIREMENTS IN 


DRY STOCK 
4-4 to 8-4 BIRCH. DIRECT FROM 
4-4 to 8-4 SOFT ELM. OUR MILLS, 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK. 


Send us your inquiries and let us quote 
you prices. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


a RIB LAKE, WISCONSIN. 


4-4 ASH. 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH to TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


CA Swim Lowen Co. 
Sumber Manufacturers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


«th Avenue, North and Lyndale, 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 








Pine Satisfaction 


We have the largest and choicest 
stock of Pine Building Material. 
Our Prices are Moderate. We 
give the quickest possible service. 


Our Customers are Satisfied 


Northland PineCo. 


Manufactarers of Pine Lumber. 


F. Weyerhzeuser, President, R. D. Musser, Treasurer, 
W. H. Laird, Vice-President, R. H. Chute, General Mgr. 
R. S. Bell, Secretary, C. A. Barton, Ass’t Mgr. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











A Few % 
Surplus Items 


Ix8 16’ No. 1 Norway. 

3x12 16’ No. 1 Norway. 

Ix8 and wider, D and Better 
White Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


Carpenter-Lamb Co. 


No $26 Security Bank Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














LATH 


SPECIAL 
PRICES. 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT. 
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Duluth Log Company, 


General Offices: 








DULUTH, MINN. 
L . 


Second floor Palladio Bidg. . 











appoint an inland waterway commission and President 
Roosevelt, knowing it to be desirable that the work of 
the commission be carried on, resorted to his only pre- 
rogative to have the commission reappointed. 

George L. Curry, representing E. H. LeMay, of Mont- 
real, Quebec, with headquarters at New York city, is 
in Norfolk for a few days looking over the North Caro- 
line pine situation. Mr. Curry reports a brisk demand 
in the New York trade but says that prices are still 
very low. 

F. D. Taylor, of the Shaw Land & Timber Company, 
Ivor, Va., and W. B. Walling, of Washington, N. C., 
were also in the city for a few days last week. 

It is announced that E. S. & E. H. Parsons, of 
Parksley, Va., have dissolved partnership, E. H. Par- 
sons retiring from business. 

M. McKann & Co., handlers of air dried North Caro- 
lina pine, report that the demand in this line is brisk- 
ening but say that prices are still low. 

F. W. Pease, of R. W. Pease & Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., was also in the city last week looking after North 
Carolina pine purchases for his firm. 

The British steamer Allegheny cleared from this port 
last week carrying 514,000 feet of hardwood lumber and 
186,000 feet of softwood lumber; total, 700,000 feet. 
The Allegheny goes to Liverpool. 

The British steamer Austriana cleared from Norfolk 
for London last week with 367,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber and 779,000 feet of softwood lumber; total, 
1,146,000 feet. 

The Lumbermen’s Publishing Company, of this city, 
advises that after July 20 the rates to points on the 
Harlem division of the New York Central & Hudson 
River railroad, which were recently withdrawn, will be 
restored, or at least new rates put in. Considerable 
lumber is now moving to points on this division of the 
New York Gentral and North Carolina piners will be 
pleased to learn that they will soon be able to quote 
on a lower basis. The New York, Philadelphia & Nor- 
folk railroad also has just issued a new tariff, quoting 
rates on lumber from points on their line to points on 
the Erie railroad. 

Frank Hitch, of this city, is spending some time in 
North Carolina conducting operations in the logging 
woods. It is said that Mr. Hitch owns 3,000,000 feet 
of standing timber on which his rights expire at an 
early date, and he is endeavoring to cut this, and for 
this reason is conducting the logging ‘operations per- 
sonally. Mr. Hitch’s mill is closed down during his 
absence. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 13.—A new turn has been 
taken in the celebrated lumber rate case of Tift and 
others against the railroads, wherein they have been 
decreed to refund the 2 percent overcharge in freights to 
the northwest. The case went to the Supreme Court and 
was won by Tift and others, plaintiffs. Pending the 
appeal the defendant railroads were required to give a 
bond of $500,000. This they gave and when the de- 
cision was rendered in the Supreme Court in favor of the 
plaintiffs the judgment was in the nature of a forfeiture 
of this bond. The case was remanded to Judge Speer, 
who originally tried the case in the United States court 
at Macon, and he ordered that the bond be forfeited 
and that the roads pay that sum into the registry of his 
eourt for distribution among the plaintiffs. Now the 
defendants appeal from that order and Judge Pardee, 
of the United States circuit court, after hearing the 
railroads, has decided to permit the appeal. This puts 
the case off until October, if not indefinitely. 

The Vrieze Lumber Company reports the shipment of 
431,000 feet of air dried lumber to Portland, Me., on 
the schooner Elizabeth Gilbert. This lumber it claims is 
90 percent clear heart boards. 

Lumbermen say that they can get any price they want 
for big sticks just now, but unfortunately nearly all 
the big sticks have been cut out of Florida. 

There is a slight improvement in the tone of the 
market. Prices also are stiffening and orders are com- 
ing in in better shape. 

Movements of vessels since last report: 

Arrived—Schooner Pendleton Sisters. from Bath, Me.; 
schooner Jennie E. Righter, from Philadelphia; schooner 
D. J. Sawyer, from New York. 

Sailed—Sthooner Margaret May Riley, for Barbados, B. 
W. L, with 235,000 feet lumber; schooner Elizabeth Gilbert, 
for Portland, Me., with 431,000 feet lumber: schooner barge 
Julia Rollins, for Providence, and schooner barge Southeast, 
for Philadelphia, with about 500,000 feet lumber each, towed 
by tug Wellington. 

Under charter—Schooner Julia A. Trubee, from Jackson 
ville to New York; schooner John H. May: schooner Sallie 
J. V’On, from Jacksonville to Bridgeport ; schooner Laura C. 
Anderson, ties from Jacksonville to New York. 
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LARGE ALABAMA MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 18.—Practically the entire 
plant of the Kaul Lumber Company, at Hollins, this 
state, was*destroyed by fire last evening, entailing a loss 
estimated at between $350,000 and $500,000. The saw 
mill, planing mill, engine houses and tramways were 
destroyed as well as about 6,000,000 feet of lumber. 
The commissary, depot and dry kilns were saved from 
destruction. The fire is thought to have started in the 
slab piles, and although the plant had an excellent water 
works system, a stiff wind fanned the flames and they 
spread so rapidly that nothing could be done toward 
saving the main portion of the plant. John L. Kaul, 
the president of the company, is in the east. J. H. 
Eddy, of the company, stated last night that the loss 
will be well covered by insurance. 

‘ John Acker. 

MARINETTE, WIS., June 13.-—John Acker, a pioneer lum- 
berman and saw mill owner of Sturgeon Bay, is dead at 
the age of 73 years. He was buried at Algoma, Wis. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Bankrupt Estate’s Timber in Controversy. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 16.—In a suit filed at Hatties- 
burg, Miss., last week, by an attorney acting for Edward C. 
King and John E. Hueskant, of St. Louis, title to certain 
timber lands held by the J. BE. North Lumber Company, of 
Bond, Miss., has been called into question. The action is 
against the Lincoln Trust Company, of St. Louis, trustee of 
the bonds issued by the North company, while Chancellor 
Wood, according to the dispatch received here, has issued 
an order authorizing the suit to be brought against the North 
Lumber Company and its receiver, S. D. Thayer. The deed 
of trust securing the bonds covers property valued at over 
$1,000,000, and the action seeks to have it set aside in so 
far as it relates to the lands in question. The bill filed is a 
lengthy one. It attacks the title to the lands, sets up the 
claim of the complainants as owners and alleges that the 
bonds secured as described above constitute a cloud upon 
their title. It is alleged that the North Lumber Company 
had undertaken to buy the land in question, but had failed 
to make the payments and the lands were thereupon sold to 
complainants, who claim to have the title in deeds. In the 
meantime, it is alleged, the North company, in 1904, had 
mortgaged the lands to the Lincoln Trust Company, as 
trustee of the bondholders. 








* Entanglements in the Pelican State. 


New ORLEANS, LA., June 16.—Proceedings were instituted 
in the civil district court last week to have the affairs of 
the Louisiana Export Lumber & Box Company liquidated. 
The application was granted by Judge Sommerville, and 
N. W. Murphy, of New Orleans, and E. E. Johnson, of Ham- 
mond, La., were appointed liquidators, their bonds being 
fixed at $35,000. The court also authorized the appointment 
of A. A. Murray and F. Farrell to make inventory and ap- 
praise the assets of the company. The assets are estimated 
at $200,000, while the liabilities are alleged to be $135,000. 
The corporation was organized in New Orleans and its 
charter recorded December 7, 1906. Recently the company 
has, it is alleged, become embarrassed and was unable to 
meet its maturing obligations, though perfectly solvent and 
having assets greatly in excess of its liabilities. Being a 
corporation, its officers and directors were unable to ask for 
a respite and the alternative of placing it in the hands of 
liquidators was chosen. 





Kentucky Lumberman Files Bankruptcy Petition. 


ASHLAND, Ky., June 16.—T. S. McClure, one of the most 
prominent timber men of Louisa, filed bankruptcy papers on 
June 9 at Catlettsburg, with assets of $33,591.78 and lia- 
bilities of $35,922.84. From the latter amount $7,163.83 
should be deducted, which is not direct liability, leaving the 
actual amount $28,759.01. Mr. McClure, it is understood, 
was forced to take this step by the action of some of the 
mill men of this city with whom he had a contract to take 
his timber as he could deliver it. They refused to renew 
some notes which he would have paid with timber already 
rafted and in the river. Mr. McClure being unable to turn 
the logs into money and in this way take up the notes that 
were due and continue his operations, there was nothing left 
for him to do but to liquidate the business through the 
courts. Mr. McClure is a member of the T. S. McClure 
Timber Company, a $15,060 corporation, which owns a fine 
lot of timber in Martin county, this state, adjacent to the 
tracts operated by Mr. McClure. 





New York Company in Bankruptcy Court. 


NEW York, N. Y., June 10.—An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed against the A. D. Lamson Lumber 
Company, of this city, on the petition of the Forestport 
Lumber Ccmpany, a creditor to the extent of $1,659. - The 
company was incorporated in December, 1906, with an au- 
thorized capital of $20,000, the incorporators being A. D. 
Lamson and C. D. Folsom, the latter being of the law firm 
of Williams, Folsom & Strouse, New York city. It is under- 
stood that this company has been closely associated with 
the affairs of John P. McEwan, against whom an involun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy has been filed. 





Alleges New York Company Is Insolvent. 


New York, N. Y., June 15.—A petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against the Clayton Manufacturing Company, 
wholesale and export lumber, of this city, and with mill at 
Clayton, N. C., and also against John P. McEwan, wholesale 
lumber dealer, who was secretary and treasurer of the above 
company. The petition against the company was by two 
creditors, the Coppack-Warner Lumber Company, $5,000, and 
Hyman Supply Company, $166. It was alleged that the 
company was insolvent, made preferential payments of 
$5,000 and removed a large part of its property. The lia- 
bilities are $35,000 and assets $10,000. The company is a 
North Carolina corporation chartered in April, 1902, with 
a capital stock of $50,000, and on January 1, 1904, Mr. 
McEwan obtained control of it and has since sold its product 
here. Judge Holt appointed Irving L. Ernst receiver and 
authorized him to continue the business for twenty days. 
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Receiver Appointed for Louisiana Concern. 


NeW ORLEANS, LA., June 16.—At the request of the com- 
pany’s directors, District Judge Bell, of Shreveport, has 
appointed E. Stephenson receiver for the Washburn Lumber 
Company, of Washburn, La., according to_a dispatch pub- 
lished in a local newspaper under date of June 10 





Two Oregon Concerns Bankrupt. 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 15.—Two petitions in bankruptcy 
were filed by lumber manufacturing concerns this week. 
They are the petitions of Pritchard & Odell, of Mosier, and 
the Stark Lumber Company, of Elkton. The liabilities of 
Pritchard & Odell are $5,554.01, while its assets are 
$5,341.05. The liabilities of the Stark Lumber Company 
are $8,789.06 and the assets $9,950. Mortgages aggregating 
$3,500 are a lien on the assets. 


HY MENEAL. 


Arrell-Gantt. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 15.—William FE. Arrell. a 
prominent lumberman of Corry, this state, and Mrs. Mary 
Smith Gantt, of Plainfield, this state, were married last 
week in this city. A long life romance is disclosed by 
their raarriage, both being childhood companions, but had 
drifted apart and married and lately having met and being 
—— wed were married. The couple will make their home 
at Corry. 











Kieckhefer-Starre. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., June 11.—Robert Kieckhefer, president 
of the Kieckhefer Box Company, of this city, and Miss Meta 
Starre were married Monday, June'1. Mr. and Mrs. Kieck- 
hefer immediately after the wedding sailed from New York 
city for their honeymoon in Europe. The groom gave a 
bachelor dinner to some of his friends, including Charles 
Limbach, of Chicago; A. Fair, of Milwaukee, and J. L. 
Barchard, of the Chicago Packing Box Company, Chicago. 
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TENNESSEE LUMBERMEN CLOSING DOWN. 





Curtailment of Production Now Considered Best Solution of Questions Confronting Trade 
Better Railroad Facilities at Memphis—East Kentucky Trade Optimistic. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., June 16.—Dealers have about come 
to the conclusion that the solution of the hardwood lum- 
ber business lies in reducing the output and they are 
gradually closing down as they cut out their present 
stock of logs. R. J. Darnell, Incorporated, operator of 
one of the largest mills in this city, has closed down and 
will remain shut down until conditions are materially 
better. The L. H. Gage Lumber Company and the Crit- 
tenden Lumber Company, with mills at Earl, Ark., have 
shut down. This is the first time that the management 
of these corporations has decided on such a move in sev- 
eral years. The Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Company is 
operating only one of its plants. Hale & Keiser, with a 
big mill at Osceola, resumed operations a short time ago 
for the purpose of cutting special stock to fill in certain 
sizes, but they state that they will close down as soon as 
they have completed this work. Moore & McFerrin, 
prominent box manufacturers, are operating two mills, 
but they state that these will be closed down as soon as 
they have cut out the timber they now have on hand. 
The Three States Lumber Company is preparing to shut 
down its big mill at Burdette, Ark., and will also close 
down its mill in Mississippi at an early date. There are 
other manufacturers who are figuring upon a similar 
course, and while some of the manufacturers are <(lis- 
posed to go ahead getting out timber and piling up 
lumber they may be said to be the exception rather than 
the rule. The output of lumber in the Memphis terri- 
tory is decidedly small as compared with the average for 
this time of the year and indications are that it will be 
even smaller in the near future. Of course if there 
should be a radical change in the demand for hardwood 
lumber this would change the attitude of owners of mills, 
but that is about the only thing that can be relied upon 
to do this. 

The Frisco system has purchased 150 acres of land 
adjacent to its tracks east of the city, on which it will 
erect terminal facilities. The company has been handi- 
capped by inadequate terminals for a long while and 
suffered severely on this account during the congestion 
which prevailed here last year. It is anxious to avoid 
similar troubles in the future and to this end has pur- 
chased this property and will begin at an early date put- 
ting in tracks, roundhouses and other necessary facili- 
ties. It will spend between $1,000,000 and $1,500,000. 

The Memphis Terminal Company, which was organized 
for the purpose of building a new union passenger sta- 
tion in this city, has refused to aecept the ordinance 
passed by the legislative council and for the present at 
least the issue is a dead one. The attorney for the com- 
pany brought forward a number of objections to the or- 
dinanee before it passed final reading and stated positively 
that the company would not accept the terms of the coun- 
cil. When the ordinance was passed yesterday the attor- 
ney did not even wait the usual thirty days to give 
notice but stated that the roads would not be governed 
by the terms of the instrument. The business organiza- 
tions of this city, including the Lumbermen’s Club, have 
worked hard to get the council and company together on 
this proposition and general regret is expressed over the 
fact that there is no longer a prospect for building the 
station. 

J. W. Thompson and others when went to Milwaukee 
to attend the annual convention of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association have returned. George D. 
Burgess, who was chosen treasurer of the association for 
the ensuing year, has gone to New York and will not be 
home for some days. Mr. Thompson was enthusiastic in 
his praise of the entertainment accorded the delegates at 
Milwaukee and seemed pleased with the work accom- 
plished by the gathering. He states that the Memphis 
delegation had an exceptionally pleasant trip and enjoyed 
every hour of the time. 

Max Sondheimer, president of the E. Sondheimer Com- 
pany, has returned from New York, where he went on 
business some days ago. 

Leland P. Arthur, president of the Arthur Hardwood 
Flooring Company, has returned from a trip to Kansas 
City and other western points. 

suilding operations in this city are on a 1iberal scale 
and with favorable weather the remainder of the month 
the record will be a fine one. Owing to activity in build- 
ing operations retail lumber dealers and operators of 
planing mills report a much better demand for their out- 
put. They are enjoying a good volume of business. 

Demand for box shooks is only moderately active so 
far as new business is concerned. Some of the stock 
held during the financial depression on request from buy 
ers is now being delivered, however, and this is giving 
the box factories a fair run of business. One of the box 
companies here some days ago received shipping instruc- 
tions on more than twenty cars of veneer shooks from 
glass manufacturers and this has been shipped. This 
tock was sold on contract before the financial depres- 
sion began. The glass factories have resumed only re 
cently. Box manufacturers expect a fair delivery on 
contracts during the next thirty days. 

—_— 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LouISVILLE, Ky., June 16.—A while back red cedar 
shingles threatened to do things in this market and some 
of the local dealers were temporarily out of the market 
and were expecting a pretty sharp advance. There was 
some advance, too, but it seems to be off again now and 





shingles are back at their regular old see-saw. There is 
a fair volume of trade in yard stock of all kinds and 
prices on 10-inch boards particulary keep stiffening up 
a little and the whole market seems a bit firmer than it 
was. There is also more evidence of enlarged activity 
in the building world, but the volume of business in 
yellow pine is not as heavy now as the dealers would 
like to see it. 

R. E. Cozine says the yellow pine trade looks to him 
like the dealers filled up fairly well in March the short 
spots in their stock and since that time they have only 
been buying just as they sell, consequently there is not 
much heavy buying. 

The E. L. Hughes Company says the sash and door 
trade has picked up perceptibly with it during the last 
week or two. It is not booming, neither does it expect 
it to boom this summer, but it has brightened up con- 
siderably and there are many more orders now than 
there were a few weeks ago, both from country points 
and from local trade. 

W. W. Jett, vice president of the E. L. Hughes Com- 
pany, bought a lot out on Peterson avenue, Crescent Hill, 
and is preparing to build a home. 

G. E. Moody & Co. say that work in the planing mills, 
at least so far as they are concerned, is rather slow now 
as compared to what it was last year. It is probably as 
good, generally speaking, as it has been all this spring, 
but it is disappointing when compared to the work of 
busy times. 

The Galloway Lumber Company reports trade in both 
yellow pine and hardwood as having been rather slow the 
last week. It continues its old erratic habit and is good 
and bad by spurts. Last week was a bad week, so next 
week may be better. 





IN THE KENTUCKY-VIRCINIA FIELD. 

SERGENT, Ky., June 16.—Encouraging reports are 
heard on every hand throughout the Kentucky- Virginia 
timber fields, there being a steady and continued demand 
for most all grades of lumber, second grades especially 
holding up well. Inquiries are coming in from nearly 
every section of the country,and many lumbermen are 
breaking on old stock in order to supply the demandis— 
stock that had accumulated during the panic times sev- 
eral months ago—while several new mills have started 
up. Indications are that within thirty days business will 
be at its hight in this territory, especially as regards 
local conditions, since building never has been more 
active. The numerous big mills in and around Big Stone 
Gap, Va., catering to the local home trade are taxed to 
their limit, large building contracts having been started. 
Among the buildings there is a $100,000 governnient 
building, three mammoth hotels, a church building, a 
large business block, the largest in southwestern Vir- 
ginia, an opera house and numerous other smalter build- 
ings. Not only here but all the other towns in the Vir- 
ginia timber field are enjoying building booms never 
known before. Nearly every mining town in the coal 
fields is resuming work to its limit, while extensions 
are planned that will require continued building through- 
out the year. The same conditions exist throughout the 
Kentucky coal fields. In the Big Sandy and the Cumber- 
land river valleys there will be extensive building of 
mining towns and coke ovens. Indications show that 
there will be but a small percent of the production of 
all this territory to go out as export stock. 

A force of men have been just put to work on a 
further extension of the Indian Creek & Pound River 
railroad, the Currier Lumber Company’s line operating 
from Glamorgan, Va., to Pound, fifteen miles, and the 
road will be further extended into the heart of the Cum- 
berland mountains to tap the virgin forests thereabouts. 
Beginning last week the last idle mill of this company 
was started. It has large mills at Glamorgan, Tasso, 
Indian Creek, Found, Glady Fork, Mill Creek and Dewey 
and will perhaps start new mills at other points on its 
large acreage. This company recently took over the 
affairs of the Tidewater Lumber Company, of which 
R. D. Benson was trustee. It is one among the largest 
operations in southwestern Virginia. 

The Tug River Lumber Company, of Elberton, near 
Big Stone Gap, Va., is one among the many concerns 
in southwestern Virginia that is running full time and 
employing its. full quota of men. W. G. Offutt, man- 
ager of the company, said: ‘*Our business is all that 
could be expected, our entire product being sold to local 
contractors for building hereabouts. We have not 
shipped out any stock for some time, in fact we could 
double our present output, no doubt, and sell all of it 
here.’’ It is probable that it will make some increases 
and cut a tract of timber recently bought in Seott county. 
It has a seven-mile lumber road out from the Virginia 
& Southwestern. 

Several hauling and snaking contracts were let in this 
section during the last week. The following are the most 
important: John and Wesley Breeding, Hall, Xy., 2,000 
poplar logs from the headwaters of Beaver creek to the 
mills of the Beaver Creek Lumber Company, three miles; 
Flovd Hall, Emalena, Ky., 1,000 large poplar logs from 
left fork of Breeding’s creek to Carrs Fork, floating 
water, two miles; George M. Adams, Sandlick, Ky., 500 
poplar logs from Sandlick ereek to the Kentucky river, 
floating water, two miles; Ira Ison & Son, Arminta, Ky., 
2,000 logs from Upper Bull creek to floating water on 
Kentncky river, three miles; J. G. Mullins, Beefhide, 
Ky., 1,000 large poplar logs to floating water on Long 





Chicago Tie Company, 


502 Pullman Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RAILWAY TIES. 
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Maple Flooring 


added to your stock would make 
1908 different from the other years 


past, because of the repeat orders 
it would bring. Better try it. 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. : 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at carload 
prices interesting. If this appeals to you, better 
let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good stock enables us 
to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICH. 














Hard 
Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after, There is no Maple Flooring 
that surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work, We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the 
finest Rock Maple in the state. Permit us to 
| quote you prices. 


Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 


Third Avenue, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
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The reason why you should have our 


DRY STOCK AND PRICE LIST 


is that it gives you information regarding 
the largest stock of hardwoods in the 
south with delivered quotations f. o. b. 
your city. At the present time we are 
offering a choice lot of 


nam ann RED AND 
“oe! WHITE OAK 


of our own cut 9 to 18 months old, now on 
sticks at the Nashville yards. The ability 
to get cars is a positive guarantee of 
prompt shipment of large or small orders 
for straight or mixed cars of Poplar, Oak, 
Ash, Hickory, Hardwood Flooring, etc. 


JOHN B. RANSOM & CO. 
Nashville, Tenn- 








In writing, mention this paper. 








W. J. CUDE, J. B. RANSOM, 
Pres’t. Vice-Pres't. 


W. J. Cude Land & Lumber 
Company, 


SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


Oak, Ash, 
Poplar, Gum 
and Chestnut. 


A. B. RANSOM, 
Secretary. 











NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 











Factory 
Maple Flooring 


18 SCARCE AND HIGH. 
SUBSTITUTE 


Factory Beech Flooring 
and No.1 Common Oak 


We have it at 
“Satisfactory Prices” 








Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


‘a NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















J. B. RANSOM, President. W. A. RANSOM, Secretary. 


Gayoso Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hardwood Lumber 


SPECIALTIES: 


OAK, ASH, POPLAR 
and WAGON STOCK 
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Fork creek, three miles. The contracts are to be com- 
pleted in from two to three months. 

The Clinch & Sandy Valley railroad, whose promoter 
is Capt. R. Tate Irvine, lumberman of Big Sandy Gap, 
Va., is an assured line, construction work having just 
been begun near St. Paul, Va. This road will run from 
Dante, on the Dickenson county border, south, fifty 
miles, penetrating a section immensely rich in valuable 
timber, terminating near St. Paul, Wise county, Va., on 
the Norfolk & Western railroad. It will cross the Clinch- 
field Carolina road. Valuable coal deposits will also be 
tapped by the new road. 

The Webb & Davis Lumber Company’s mills in Cum- 
berland mountains near Whitesburg, Ky., are being re- 
moved this week to a large tract of timber lands on 
Bottom Fork creek, near Bilvia, Ky., where, as soon as 
the mills can be installed, work will be started. D. L. 
Webb, manager of the company, has recovered recently 
from a severe sickness, greatly interfering with the run- 
ning of the mills. 

The Forbes Manufacturing Company, recently organ- 
ized at Hopkinsville, Ky., will begin soon the develop- 
ment of large acreages in the counties of Barren, Ed- 
monson and Hartt, western Kentucky, along the line of 
the Louisville & Nashville railroad. It will employ 
several hundred hands from the initial work. 

The Ohio Valley Tie Company, Jackson, Ky., is com- 
pleting the rebuilding of its large band mill, to replace 
its recent loss by fire and the mill will soon be running. 
It has agencies in Perry and Knott counties and will 
market a large part of its product from those counties 
by floating them down the Kentucky river. 

The Virginia Hardwood Company, recently organized 
at Tazewell, Va., announces that it will develop large 
areas in Tazewell and Russell counties along the Nor- 
folk & Western road, to begin July 15. Some recent 
heavy purchases were made by it in Russell. 

T. S. McClure, an extensive lumber dealer of Louisa, 
Ky., recently went into voluntary bankruptcy. It is said 
his assets and liabilities will reach $30,000. He was well 
known among the lumbermen of both states. 

L. C. Smith, of the Hardwood Lumber Company, Ash- 
land, Ky., is in the Upper Big Sandy valley section on 
business connected with his concern. It has large inter- 
ests in the Big Sandy river section. 

W. Finley Bentley, Horn, Ky., is a business visitor in 
Knott county this week. He has large timber interests 
in different sections of Knott county. 

Green Walters, the veteran lumberman, representing 
Burtt-Brabb Lumber Company, Clay City, Ky., who is 
known by almost everybody in eastern Kentucky, was a 
business visitor along the headwaters of the Kentucky 
river this week. For over twenty years he has been mak- 
ing regular trips into this section. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., June 16.—The general trade conditions 
as regards prices, orders and shipments made remain 
about as they have been for the last sixty days. The 
larger manufacturers appear inclined to expect a greater 
demand and better prices in another sixty days and are 
making no special effort to make sales. This is especially 
true of those who have sufficient ready funds to carry 
stock and without a doubt all the large manufacturers 
in this section are amply equipped along this particular 
line. It is now believed to be a foregone conclusion that 
the timber supply, from sources on’ which the mills here 
depend, will for the 1909 season be practically nothing 
and the lumber sawed the present season will supply ship- 
ments to be made not only for this year but for 1909 
also. With all this unavoidable curtailment of timber 
supply for the approaching season and the unusual short- 
ness of the present year’s timber crop there can be no 
gainsaying that with anything like normal conditions 
there will be an unusual scramble for lumber, principally 
poplar and oak, before July 4. 

The Ashland Lumber Company, of this city, has its 
mill closed down for the present for repairs and cleaning 
boilers. This company is sawing a large amount of tim- 
ber for the Hermann Lumber Company and the R. G. 
Page Lumber Company, of this city, in addition to its 
own timber. It has enough logs on hand to ran for 
some time. 

The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company continues to 
operate its large mill at Ironton, Ohio, and is putting on 
sticks a fine lot of poplar lumber. It also advises receipt 
of some desirable orders during May and an increase over 
April. 

R. G. Page, secretary of the Licking River Lumber 
Company, has returned from his trip north to Detroit, 
South Bend and Ft. Wayne, Ind., ete. and advises receipt 
of some orders and states that business in general is 
somewhat improved over sixty days prior to this busi- 
ness trip. He also states that the large manufacturers 
are buying sparingly at this time and are not placing 
orders only for stock that they are in immediate need of. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumver Company, of Coal Grove, 
Ohio, continues to operate its large band mill and planing 
mills full time and probably has enough logs to run them 
for several months. It is increasing its yard capacity and 
putting on sticks a large percent of its cut. 

William Eckman, of the R. G. Page Lumber Company, 
is on a business trip up the Big Sandy looking after the 
lumber and timber interests of the company. This com- 
pany reports some desirable orders within the last few 
days for oak ties and sound and square edged bill oak. 
It also is receiving several cars of lumber in its yards 
here from its mill operations up Sandy. 

One of the largest contracts for railroad ties ever 
handled in this section will be awarded within a few 
days by Col. T. J. Ewing, of CatlettSburg, Ky., who has 
been commissioned by eastern parties to buy 3,000,000 
railroad ties for the European market. Colonel Ewing 
said today that he has a bid from one single individual 
to furnish the entire number and bids from a certain 


number of others to furnish a certain number of them. 
Colonel Ewing is of the opinion that the contract will 
be awarded to the one who is bidding on the whole 
job, and if it is it will be the largest contract ever 
undertaken by a single firm or individual at one time in 
this section. The timber may come out of the Big Sandy 
country. : 

Edward Barber, of Illingworth, Ingham & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, is loading three cars of export oak from the 
Licking River Lumber Company at its mill at Farmers, 
Ky., and also two cars at Ashland this week. 

Mr. Scearcy, of Whisler & Scearcy, Ironton, Ohio, was 
a business caller in the city this week. Mr. Scearcy ad- 
vises that they are continuing to operate its mill full 
time at Ironton and are receiving orders far more plenti- 
ful than sixty days ago. Mr. Scearcy is of the opinion 
that business will continue to improve. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 16.—W. Eckman, chairman of 
the entertainment committee of the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club, has issued invitations to the annual outing 
of the club, which will be held at Chester park on Tues- 
day, June 23. A dinner on the veranda, with orchestral 
accompaniment, will be the main feature. After dinner 
the club will attend the performance of ‘‘ Robin Hood’’ 
in a body at the Chester Park opera house. O. O. Agler, 
president of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, has been invited and will attend. Former President 
John B. Ransom has also been invited. Thomas J. 
Moffett will deliver an address. This will be the first 
meeting of the club for three weeks, no meeting being 
held last Saturday on account of the absence from the 
city of President Dulweber and others at the convention 
at Milwaukee. 

George C. Ehman, of the firm of Bennett & Witte, who 
has charge of the Memphis end of that concern’s affairs, 
is in Cincinnati on a sad mission. He came to attend 
the funeral of his brother, William L. L. Ehman, who 
died last week in Denver, Col. The remains were shipped 
to Cincinnati for interment, which was in charge of Avon 
Lodge, F. & A. M., and were placed in Spring Grove 
cemetery. George Ehman returned to Memphis Tuesday 
evening. He was accompanied by Charles C. Ehman, of 
Memphis, who will remain for a few days. 

Fred Mowbray, of Mowbray & Robinson, has double 
reason for being happy. He was elected a director of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association at Milwaukee 
last week and on Tuesday, June 9, he was presented with 
a daughter by his wife, this being the third daughter. 
He is being congratulated on all sides, being one of the 
most prominent and popular lumbermen in Cincinnati. 

A suit which will be of interest to manufacturers who 
are insured in manufacturers’ liability companies was up 
in the United States court at Cincinnati last week. 

The Frank Unnewehr Company, which conducts a ve- 
neer factory on West Sixth street, through Attorneys 
Cohn & Mack instituted suit against the Standard Life 
& Accident Insurance Company, of Detroit, Mich., to 
recover on an indemnity policy. Upon the payment of a 
required premium the defendant company issued to the 
plaintiff a $5,000 policy indemnifying the latter against 
financial loss that might grow out of accidents to em- 
ployees. While Luther Wilson, a miner, was in the 
employ of the Unnewehr company he came in contact 
with a saw and sustained serious injuries and brought 
suit in the circuit court for $2,000 damages and secured 
a verdict for $2,500, which the loser paid. Added to this 
were court costs, amounting to $85.50. Now it is claimed 
the insurance company will not make good the loss and 
suit is brought accordingly. 

The furniture manufacturers profess to feel that the 
worst is over and that after July 1 business will begin to 
pick up. A large manufacturer of desks and office furni- 
ture, who makes a specialty of goods in ‘‘ knocked 
down’’ form for the foreign trade, received a large 
order last week and the prospect is that from now on 
the demand for export goods will grow. For several 
months orders had practically ceased, as the trade in 

xyreat Britain was very dull. When business is good 
one house in London takes a carload a week, so from 
present indications it is hoped that the foreign business 
will continue to improve. ; 

The Ohio river and tributaries have been falling rap- 
idly the last week and a great number of logs in rafts 
along the streams are left high and dry. Numerous 
barges and coal boats were caught, as the fall was so 
rapid the towboats were not even able to get all the 
floating stuff in the harbor. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBus, OHIO, June 16.—It is difficult to give a 
correct analysis of the lumber situation in Columbus, 
from the fact that some of the dealers say that business 
is gradually improving, while others contend that there 
is no change whatever from week to week. After going 
over the situation carefully it appears as if inquiry is 
decidedly better and the call is now mostly for large lots 
instead of odds and ends, as has been the case hereto- 
fore. One thing is certain and that is there are no pessi- 
mists in Columbus, and all the dealers seem to be look- 
ing to the future with consicerable confidence and be- 
lieve that before the close of this year that conditions 
will become normal. The big dealers are not inclined to 
sell much around the present level of prices and show 
a disposition to hold their supplies until the market 
shows decided improvement. They figure that it is much 
better to have the lumber on the stump than to sell it 
at the prevailing low prices. 

Under normal conditions stocks would be considered 
entirely inadequate, but as the market is now supplies 
are considered abundant and at this time there is a dis- 
position on the part of dealers to clean up before the 
annual inventory, which takes place soon after July 1. 
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The fact that local supplies are not burdensome is one 
of the best factors in the situation and indicates that 
prices are soon due for an upturn. Columbus lumbermen 
confidently believe that the bottom level of prices has 
been reached and that from this on the trend will be 
upward. There is no great demand for lumber in this 
market, but during the last week there has been a num- 
ber of large contracts placed and many cars will be 
needed during the construction of buildings. Many resi- 
dences are being constructed and the demand from such 
sources is a great help to retail dealers. 

M. A. Hayward, of the M. A. Hayward Lumber Com- 
pany, returned this week from the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and reported one of the most en- 
thusiastic conventions in the history of the organization. 
He says that over 600 delegates attended the convention 
and every one of them were optimistic regarding the 
future. He says that changes from this on will be for 
the better and that idea was reflected in the doings of 
the convention. Mr. Hayward seems to believe that the 
lumber business is improving from week to week. 

On Tuesday of this week all work on the new federal 
building was stopped pending plans for enlarging the 
structure and making it at least ten feet wider. When 
building operations will be resumed it was not announced 
and from all reports at least another $100,000 will be 
expended on the new structure. Considerable lumber has 
already been delivered for the building, and with the 
addition of ten feet much more will be required. It is 
believed that the suspension will be for only a short 
time and that within a few weeks workmen will resume 
on the building. 
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FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 15.—The National Veneer 
& Lumber Company, recently combined with the Walnut 
Lumber Company, is making improvements, including 
some new sheds. 

Frank I. Grubbs, assistant secretary of state, is urging 
incorporated lumber companies to file their annual re- 
ports correctly. If there has been no change in name, 
increase or decrease of capital stock, issue of preferred 
stock or change of location or change in the term of ex- 
istence of the corporation, these items may be omitted 
from the report. All other questions, however, must 
be answered. 

At a convention last week Charles W. Miller was nomi- 
nated for Congress from the Thirteenth Indiana district, 
and political conditions are such in the district that he 
is confident of election. Mr. Miller lives at Goshen and 
is secretary of the Lush, Prouty & Abbott Company, 
East Chicago. He was formerly attorney general of 
Indiana and recently made an unsuccessful race for the 
nomination for governor. 





NOTES FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, INpD., June 16.—‘‘ Conditions in the hard- 
yvood lumber market in Evansville are on the mend 
and we are feeling better than we have for many 
weeks past,’’ is the way one of the leading lumber 
manufacturers of this city expressed the situation this 
week. He said that June had started off very well and 
that the shipments of lumber had keen all that the 
manufacturers had expected and even more. Inquiries 
are numerous and they come from all parts of the 
south and southwest and indicate a gradual returning 
to confidence that is most pleasing to the manufac- 
urers. There is a strong demand for quartered oak 
ind the price remains firm. Poplar and ash are fair 
ind there is considerable demand for quartered red 
oak. While prices on all grades of lumber are a shade 
lower than they were this time last year the manu- 
facturers are not desirous of cutting prices and are 
succeeding pretty well in holding them at a firm fig- 
re. That the gradual improvement of business will 
ontinue is the firm belief of all manufacturers who 
vere interviewed by your correspondent during the 
ast week. Representatives of the local lumber man- 
ifacturing concerns who have returned from trips on 
the road report conditions better than they have been 
ror some time. A fair amount of building is going on 

1 the city just now and retail men report that they 
re getting a goodly amount of business. The price 
f building material is holding its own very well, al- 
hough contractors say they look for a decrease in 
rices this fall, and if this comes about they predict 
hat there will be a great deal of building done in 
nd around Evansville this winter. 

Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz; Frank Young, 
f Young & Cutsinger, accompanied by his wife, and 
Vaniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, accompanied by his 
vife, have returned from Milwaukee, Wis., where 
hey attended the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. They report a fine 
time and spoke in the highest praise of the men who 
were at the head of the entertainment commfttee. 
Mr. Maley was treasurer of the national association 
or the last year. Mr. Young stopped off at Edin- 
burg, Ind., on his way back, for a few days, where he 
as business interests. 

There are thousands of logs along the banks of 
Green and Pond rivers and they will be brought here 
when the price of logs gets better, it is said. The 
rafts extend along the rivers for many miles. The 
logs are in fine condition, but the owners say that 
manufacturers are not paying the price they want 
and will continue to hold the logs for a while. Sev- 
eral of the local saw mills own several large rafts of 
logs along Green river and they will be towed here 
and sawed up as needed. Local manufacturers are not 
buying many logs at the present time. 

Mr. Thompson, of the Evansville Sash & Door Com- 
pany, says that business with his concern is good and 
lie looks for it to keep on improving from time to 
time. 


W. H. Bultman, of the Welflin-Luhring Lumber 
Company, has returned from a business trip through 
southern and central Illinois. He says business con- 
ditions are looking up and he believes that the 
‘“*bumper’’ crops of the farmers this year will bring 
general prosperity to the country. 

Capt. Jack Moeller, the well known stave and lum- 
her man of Mt. Vernon, Ind., has returned home from 
a business trip up Green and Pond rivers, where he 
looked after his interests. He says the stave busi- 
ness along these two rivers is on the boom. 

Managcr Talge, of the Evansville Veneer Works, 
says his company closed its fiscal year on June 1 and 
that its books show several thousand dollars less busi- 
ness than the year previous. He does not look for the 
veneer business to pick up until there is an improve- 
ment in the furniture trade. When the furniture man- 
ufacturers get busy the lumbermen expect to see their 
business pick up at a rapid rate. 

Ferd Gumberts, the well known furniture man, will 
attend the annual furniture sale at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., next week. 

The plant of the Globe Handle Company, at the cor- 
ner of Ohio street and Eleventh avenue, has been 
closed down and just when it will be reopened is 
hard to say. 

The Cummings saw mill at Petersburg, Ind., that 
has been closed down for the last several months, is 
expected to resume operations in a short time. The 
plant recently changed hands and has undergone ex- 
tensive repairs during the summer months. A great 
deal of timber is along the banks of White river and 
a part of this will be furnished the mill at Petersburg. 

The Lucas Land & Lumber Company, of Waverly, 
Ky., has completed arrangements to open a yard in 
this city, which will be located at the point where the 
Belt railroad crosses the Stringtown road. The com- 
pany already has one tow of lumber unloading at the 
Illinois Central railroad incline above the city which 
consists of poplar, oak, chestnut, gum and other kinds, 
there being about 1,000,000 feet in the tow. The busi- 
ness of the company in this city will be in charge of 
J. S. Williams, who for a number of years was yard 
foreman on the west side for the Evansville Lumber 
Company, but for the last seven years has been south- 
ern manager for them and located at McEwen, Tenn. 
The opening of this yard makes the second to be 
opened in Evansville within the last few days, D. B. 
McLaren having opened a yard last week and is doing 
a nice business. Lumber business is on the verge of 
a revival in Evansville, so the lumber buyers and man- 
ufacturers assert. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, Micu., June 15.—C. A. Burritt, of the 
Cadillac Lumber Company, left for Mancelona today on 
business. 

If present plans do not miscarry with Cobbs & Mitch- 
ell their large flooring plant will close down July 1 for 
about sixty days. 

The foundation has been laid this week for a fine office 
building for the Cummer Manufacturing Company. July 
1 the plant will shut down for about thirty days. 

Joseph Murphy and F. A. Diggins, of Murphy & 
Diggins, have returned from a business trip to Chicago. 
They attended the convention of the National Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The stringency in the money market has nad its effects 
on the trade of the mills located near Buckley, but only 
one mill is closed down, however. Edgett & Corning’s 
shingle mill is running full blast, McBride’s mill is run- 
ning on half time, Moore’s saw and planing mill has 
orders enough to keep it running on nearly full time, 
but the plant of the Wexford Lumber Company is shut 
down. 

A report from Grand Marais states that the saw mill 
and lumber yards of Cook, Curtis & Miller at Curtis 
were saved from destruction by forest fires after a hard 
fight by the mill crew and citizens of the village. Much 
timber land was burned over and a quantity of logs 
destroyed. 

August Field, who represents the Manistee Navigation 
Company, and Theodore Johnson, representing the mill 
owners have completed their survey of the Manistee river 
and decided not to let the logs remain there this season. 
They will begin to make a drive at Walton this week. 
There is supposed to be 9,000,000 feet of logs. 

Murphy & Diggins expect to put on a crew of men 
to build a railroad in section 23 next week. 

Henry Ballou, of Cobbs & Mitchell, spent last week 
in Chicago on business for the firm and also attended 
the annual meeting of the National Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Milwaukee. 

After being shut down for three weeks the Cadillac 
Manufacturing Company’s plant resumed operations this 
week. Fifty men were given employment this morning 
and nearly all of the old crew have taken their former 
positions. The company has some nice contracts to sup- 
ply barrels to several large packing houses, nail concerns 
and for apple barrels. 

John S. Goldie is home from a business trip to Chicago. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BurraLo, N. Y., June 17.—The hardwood dealers who 
attended the National convention in Milwaukee included 
President F. A. Beyer, of the Buffalo Hardwood Ex- 
change; O. E. Yeager, H. A. Stewart, H. C. Mills, A. W. 
Kreinkeder, M. M. Wall, F. W. Vetter, Hugh McLean 
and J. N. Seatcherd. Mr. Wall joined the others at Chi- 
eago, Mr. Beyer remained in Chicago to look at the 
political convention and Mr. Kreinkeder went to St. Paul, 
where he has a brother. 

T. Sullivan & Co. are preparing to take in both Michi- 
gan hardwoods and Pacific coast fir by lake. They have 
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A Sample of Stock on our Yard at 
ABINGDON, VA. 


We have on hand 


THE FOLLOWING 
LOT OF EXPORT: 


90 pieces 4% x 1144 boxed 

hearts 14’ to 20’ about 

90 percent 16’, = = 6,572’ 
186 pieces 4'4 x 434 clear 

hearts practically all 

16’", = = = = = = 4,123’ 


10,695’ 


FOR 
IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT. 


Whiting Mfg. Co. 


ABINGDON, VA. 








“*Don’t want a full carload of Mahogany. ”’ 

**All right. You use some quartered oak, 
or plain oak, or cypress, or red gum, or ash, 
or cottonwood lumber don’t you?’”’ 

**Yes.”’ 

“‘Then make up a list of the Mahogany 
lumber and veneers needed, also what you 
would like in these other woods to fill out the 
car, and we will make carload prices on the 
lot. All manufactured in our mill.’’ 


MARKLEY & MILLER, Chicago. 














D. G. COURTNEY, “wiv” 


MANUFACTURER OF 


POPLAR AND OAK LUMBER, R. R. TIES, 
BILL STUFF, TIGHT COOPERAGE STOCK. 
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Save Your Money * 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK 2: 
and July. 


? 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations, Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


1402 Great Northern Bidg., 
CHICAGO. 


116 Tassau St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER, 
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HARDWOODS. “3B 


Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., 


Sales Office 
Clarksburg, W. Va 


Poplar, Hardwood ‘ 
and Hemlock lumber. * 


alla a 0 oo oo Lael Loe 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


“@> Pine and Dimension Stock 












We make a specialty of Gum, Cot- 
tonwood and Box Material Large 
stocks of dry material enable us 
to make prompt shipments. 


CHAS. F. RHEA LUMBER COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 1 

































J. A. WILKINSON 
THIN POPLAR 
LW. SPECIAL OAK BILLS. IAW. 


Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Cable Address “JAW.” BRISTOL, 
Telecode. A. B. VA.-TENN. 


Cc. 
Western Union 5th Edition. 

















‘J. V. STIMSON, —— | 


HUNTINGBURG, IND. All 


Kinds 
1V. STIMSON & C0 
If you don’t know us you ought to. Limeaniel 


It’s your loss. j 

















White Oak Lumber & Piling 


Prompt Shipment. First Class Stock. 
Low Prices. 


NEBRASKA BRIDGE SUPPLY & LUMBER CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 














about 1,000,000 feet of elm and black ash ready to come 
down, finding these woods pretty good sellers, as trade 
goes now. _ 

A. Miller is still a good part of the time in New York. 
He has a brother there in the coal business and also seems 
to find a market for hardwood lumber in that district, so 
that it is especially desirable to travel that way now. 

The yard of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company is 
stocked liberally with southern lumber, not only oak but 
other good selling woods that have lately been brought 
up, a big consignment having been laid in lately. The 
gum specialty appears to go well and will be pushed right 
along as the company has the lumber. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BrisToL, TENN., June 17.—Lumbermen in this section 
are rec@iving a great many inquiries for stock, which 
they take to indicate that the improvement in the demand 
will continue. The outlook, as it is seen by most of 
them, is now brighter than it has been. An appreciable 
increase in the volume of business has been noted, though 
it has been gradual. Reports from the country here- 
abouts indicate that the majority of the country mills are 
running and many of them are finding a market for their 
stock among the contractors and builders. 

It is believed that the building record of the present 
year, considering the circumstances, will not compare 
unfavorably with that of last year. Builders and con- 
tractors realize the fact that the cost of building now 
is less than it has been for several years, though the re- 
duction is probably not as great in this section as in 
other parts of the country. A large amount of building 
has been undertaken in Bristol and near this city. The 
government is beginning the erection of a $30,000 build- 
ing at the Soldier’s home, while a contract for the erec- 


. tion of an $85,000 federal building at Johnson City will 


be let in a few days. At Greeneville $55,000 is being 
spent in improvements by the government, while heavy 
expenditures are being made for the same purpose at 
Abingdon, fourteen miles east of Bristol. Local con- 
tractors have received a liberal share of this business 
and the Bristol lumbermen are deriving some benefit. 

The retail lumber dealers report that business is pick- 
ing up and it is unquestionably attributed to the sur- 
prisingly large amount of building now being done. 
Several new business buildings will be ereeted in Bristol 
this summer, while local contractors are interested in 
bidding on large contracts near here. As a result of the 
considerable amount of building all of the planing mills 
and woodworking factories in Bristol are running and a 
new one was started last wees. 

The case of R. D. Love vs. Unaka Corporation, involv- 
ing a $14,000 tract of timber land in Unicoi county, 
Tennessee, pending in the United States court at Greene- 
ville, has been adjusted out of court and dismissed, the 
Unaka Corporation retaining the property. 

Samuel R. Sells, of the Sells Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, of Johnson City, and formerly of this city, has 
made a sudden advent into polities and is the republican 
nominee for state senator from the district comprising 
Greene, Washington, Unicoi, Carter and Johnson coun- 
ties, and is also the nominee of the party for elector at 
large from the state. 

A big timber land deal is reported here from West 
Virginia. Cleveland, Ohio, lumbermen, trading as_ the 
Advanee Lumber Company, are reported to have pur- 
chased a tract of over 25,000 acres of timber in Logan 
and adjoining counties and are preparing to install band 
mills and other equipment necessary to its development 
on a large seale. 

H. M. Hoskins, of the H. M. Hoskins Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a week’s visit in Tennessee, and 
reports the lumber business slowly improving where he 
visited. 

‘* While business is not by any means what we could 
hope it might be much worse,’’ said E. L. Warren, for- 
merly prominently connected with the R. E. Wood Lum- 
ber Company, Baltimore, who recently entered the whole- 
sale lumber business in Bristol on his own account. ‘*‘ In- 
dications are that it will improve during the summer and 
fall.’’ 

The A. J. Doss Manufacturing Company has just been 
organized at Pocahontas, Va., with a capital stock of 
$10,000, to do a general lumber manufacturing and 
wholesale business and is headed by A. J. Doss, of Poca- 
hontas, and other experienced lumbermen. 

Gaylord H. Miles, of Greensboro, traveling salesman of 
the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, was among 
the lumbermen of this section last week and the guest of 
his brother-in-law, J. A. Stone, of the Stone-Huling 
Lumber Company, in Bristol, for a day or two. 

Harrie Schieren, of New York, a members of the well 
known firm of -leather belt manufacturers, of Charles A. 
Schieren & Co., with headquarters at Brooklyn, was the 
recent guest of his brother, G. Arthur Schieren, in Bris- 
tol. The large tanneries of the firm are located in Bristol 
and in charge of G. Arthur Schieren, a son of the senior 
member. 

J. H. Bryan, of the Bryan Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from a trip to New York on important business 
and reports little change in trade conditions in the east. 
Mr. Bryan’s company is one of the heaviest exporting 
concerns in this section. . 





The deadlock between the Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany and the union longshoremen on Grays harbor con- 
tinues. The big steam schooner G. W. Fenwick is lying 
at the wharf of the National Lumber & Box Company, 
which cut the lumber intended for her cargo, but the 
Hammonds refused to accede to the demands of the long- 
shoremen. The demurrage, however, will soon amount 


to an item. Word has been sent by several San Fran- 
cisco dealers that no ships will be sent to Grays harbor 
for lumber until the union men recede from their posi- 
tion. 


GOLDEN GATE NOTES. 


Big Company Changes Hands — Labor Troubles 


Cause Delay in Loading Cargoes—Govern: 
ment Lumber Lands to be Sold. 


San Francisco, Cau., June 12.—Ross W. Smith, who 
was formerly division manager with headquarters in 
Los Angeles, but who is now in charge of the new San 
Francisco offices of the National Lumber & Box Com- 
pany, of Aberdeen, Wash., located on the fourth floor 
of the Welch building, on California street, will leave 
tomorrow for a trip to Grays harbor. Owing to its 
diversified lines, this company is doing pretty well, not- 
withstanding the depression in the fir lumber business. 
The plant has been running steadily. 

Mr. Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lumber Company, is 
in the city for a few days on limber business. 

A. J. Russell, San Francisco selling agent for the 
Portland Lumber Company, has returned from a trip to 
the big mill in Portland, where some large foreign or- 
ders are being sawed. 

C. A. Smith, president of the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Company, spent last Saturday in this city and the next 
day at Bay Point, where the big lumber storage and 
distributing yard has been established and factories are 
being erected. He then departed for Coos bay in the 
steamer Nann Smith and after a short stay at Marsh- 
field started east again. He expects to return to the 
Coast before long. The Inter-Ocean Steamship Company, 
which has been organized by Mr. Smith and his asso- 
ciates, will, it is understood, be prepared to ship lum- 
ber to almost any part of the world. The company is 
not giving out its plans at present, but it is learned 
that the new company is not intended particularly to 
handle the present coasting lumber trade, but has a 
broader scope. 

Selwyn Eddy, president of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, is still in the east and Edwin M. Eddy is in 
charge of the San Francisco offices. The company’s mill 
at Scotia is in operation and a lot of logs have been cut. 

It is rumored in local lumber circles that the Ham- 
mond Lumber Company is about to close a $1,000,000 
deal for the purchase of the Tongue Point Lumber Com- 
pany’s big mill and timber lands near Astoria, Ore. As 
A. B. Hammond has large timber holdings of his own 
in that district the securing of the saw mill would en- 
able him to begin manufacturing lumber on a large 
scale without delay. The plant is one of the largest on 
the Pacific coast and is on deep water. 

The steamer Francis H. Leggett has arrived in Cali- 
fornia waters with a large cargo of lumber that was 
loaded under difficulties at Aberdeen, Wash. In order to 
complete the cargo quickly Manager Sherwood, of the 
Union Mill Company, closed every department of the 
plant for one day and put the employees to loading lum- 
ber. This was done after the longshoremen refused to 
work on the vessel because five of the sailors were non- 
union men. The Leggett took on 500,000 feet of lum- 
ber at the West mill and completed her cargo at the 
Union mills. The longshoremen informed the captain 
that he must discharge the nonunion sailors and when 
he refused to comply they walked out. Every millman 
was put to work at loading lumber and the vessel was 
loaded before night. 

W. L. Fontaine, of San Francisco, has applied to the 
state comptroller at Sacramento to have all the land 
in Mendocina county, which has reyerted to the state, put 
up for sale so that the public may have a chance to 
acquire it, as it has not been condemned formally as 
government reserve. There are in all about 600 tracts 
and these consist mostly of. timber land or land suitable 
for timber growing. It is said that State Forester Lull 
is opposed to this plan, being of the opinion that the 
land should be retained by the government and used as 
a timber reserve for the protection of the water supply 
in Mendocino county, so that the waters can be con- 
trolled by the state. He also advocates having the state 
buy up additional land to be planted with young trees 
in order to provide for future forests. 

E. D. Porter, of the E. J. Dodge Company, is going 
to visit the redwood mill in which his company is in- 
terested—the Eel River Mill & Lumber Company’s plant 
in the Humboldt bay district. 

The Bullock Lumber Company has been incorporated 
with a capitalization of $2,000,000 by S. D. Freshman, 
S. H. Smith, D. H. Steinmetz, R. G. Hudson, J. G. Weir 
and G. F. Weaver. S. D. Freshman is interested with 
T. S. Bullock in the Sierra railway, of which the latter 
is president. D. H. Steinmetz is manager of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Company. It is understood that the new 
company will soon develop the timber holdings which 
T. S. Bullock has acquired in the southern part of 
Tuolumne county. These extend from the Tuolumne 
river in a southeasterly direction to the Merced river, 
forming a large territory containing many thousands of 
acres of sugar pine timber. Many of the trees are of 
great size. 

The latest lumber charters reported include the fol- 
lowing: 

Schooner Columbia, from Aberdeen, Wash., to Callao, Peru. 

Schooner A. F. Coats, from Everett, Wash., to Guaymas, 
by the Chas. Nelson Company. 

Ship Marechal de Gontaut, from British Columbia to 
Svdney. Adelaide, Port Pirie, or Melbourne, 31s 3d, by 
Heatley & Co. 

Steamer Ascot, from Eureka and Columbia river to Sydney 
Paras etc., 27s 6d, prior to arrival, by J. J. Moore 

Steamer Amberton, from Portland to Shanghai, by Pacific 
Export Lumber Company. 


Schooner Oceania Vance, from Grays harbor to Santa 
tosalia, by Compagnie du Boleo. 
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FREIGHT DECISION EXPECTED IN WEST. 





Many Mills Will Not Resume Operation Until Question Is Settled— Announcement That Decision 
Has Been Reached Heard With Interest On Coast. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 4.—Everyone is awaiting the 
decision in the rate case believing that when it is de- 
cided there will be more stability to the lumber trade, 
ilthough they do not expect that it will increase the mar- 
ket demand as the season has now so far advanced that 
astern buyers have filled their needs for lumber from 
other sources. At the same time, when the rate is once 
decided, lumbermen on the Coast can figure with some 
certainty as to the cost of delivery of the lumber they 
produce. While the demand at the present time is bet- 
ter than it was a month or so ago, according to many 
reports received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative, yet there is not enough business to keep even 
the mills that are now running busy and of course prices 
are weak, 

Some interesting views as to the trade situation have 
been received. For example, H. J. Miller, of the Big 
Falls Lumber Company, Index, Wash., sizes the situation 
up as follows: 


The lumber business as to quantity seems pretty fair, but 
a lot of specimens of the genus cutpriceacus, whose intel- 
lects have become atrophied fixtures in the Mattewan-Steila- 
coom lobes of their craniums, have battered at the gates of 
Commonsense until they have carried the fortifications of 
prosperity and made it impossible to manufacture at a 
profit. Therefore, we are going to shut down our plant 
unless an improvement develops soon. We have made a fair 
average thus far this year, and we do not purpose spoiling 
it by following in the footsteps of a lot of specimens of 
asininity whose reasoning powers have been hypothecated 
until their only thought is “business,” profitable or other 
wise. 


A more cheerful view is taken by George H. Chamber- 
lain, manager of the Sterling Lumber Company, Chehalis, 
Wash. He says: 


It seems to us that business conditions generally show 
some improvement and that the lumber business is beginning 
to feel it. With us the first half of May was extremely 
quiet, but the last ten days have shown some increas 
demand, with prices, however, ruling very low. Prices are 
prevailing on nearly all classes of lumber that never should 
have been made, and we feel that there is little or no excuse 
for some of the disastrously low prices that have been 
named. We regret the apparently growing tendency to 
quote flat prices on western lumber products and the in- 
creasing disregard for comparative values. It has taken 
years to establish a list of prices, based on comparative 
values and while there may be less actual necessity for such 
prices here than in many localities the time will come when 
it will be necessary, and it is regrettable that the work of 
years should be ov erthrown during a few months of depressed 
jusiness conditions. We work on the plan that there is a 
future and do not believe that it is good business to jeopard- 
ize our future interests too much to gain a little present 
business. We are getting some reasonably good business 
from Missouri river points and some from the far east and 
we believe that with a favorable decision on the rate case 
we shall all get considerably more eastern business, but at 
low prices for some time. 











Fred K. Baker, president of the Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Company, Everett, Wash., takes an interesting view of 
the situation. He says: 

A few days ago the assessor called me up by telephone 
and said he was required under the new law to make a re- 
assessment and he was coming down to assess our moneys 
ind credits. I told him he need not bother, as we had no 
money, and if conditions remained as they were at present 
we would have no credit. 


Mr. Baker depreeates the low prices that are being 
made by many Coast concerns with the evident desire of 
selling lumber regardless of what they get for it. 

J. ©. Dickson, manager of the Mineral Lake Lumber 
Company, Tacoma, reports very little change in the 
market, with a few orders coming in but principally for 
long length timbers and joists or special column stock. 
He looks for no improvement until the rate matter is 
finally adjusted and expects then a slow return on account 
of the lost trade which it will be necessary to regain. 

George J. Osgood, of the Summit Mill Company, Che- 
halis, Wash., thinks that when the freight rate is ad- 
justed and all lumbermen can figure on some basis that 
there will be a chance for a moderate improvement, but 
not until then 

C. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, Seattle, 
notices some improvement in the market during the last 
few weeks. He says that inquiries are more numerous, 
and while his company has not been successful in secur- 
ing a large amount of new business he feels that the 
prospects are much better than they have been for some 
time and that when the rate question is settled there will 
be a revival of business among the mills. 

James H. Somerville, of the Central Lumber Company, 
Napavine, Wash., states that ever since the advanced rate 
was put in effect last fall his company has done very 
little shipping into the affected territory, having made 
only three shipments east of the Missouri river on the 
new rate and is not protecting the old rate, not caring to 
take any chances. Last year at this time his company 
was shipping from forty to sixty cars a month despite 
the car shortage. Says Mr. Somerville: 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission would render a 
decision one way or another we believe there would be some 
business doing for the manufacturers and shippers of west 
coast lumber products, as there would be a more uniform 
price made to our eastern customers. As it is now there is 
such a variance in quotations, as some of the shippers are 
protecting the old rate, while others are only quoting on the 
hew rate, and the variation in quotations is from $2 to 
$3.50 a thousand, and the eastern buyers not understanding 
this are holding their business back, thinking that they might 
even buy their stock at a still lower figure. We believe the 
general outlook for business will be much better the latter 
part of the year. We hgve faith in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and believe the old rate will be restored, 
but presuming this, will not take chances figuring on~ the 


old rate. When business does come our way it will come in 
a great rush, and we believe our mills on the Coast will not 
be able to handle the orders offered, as all buyers will want 
their lumber at once. 

From Bel.ingham J. H. Bloedel, manager of the Larson 
Lumber Company, finds but one favorable condition to 
report. Although selling lumber below cost he says slabs 
are in good demand and selling at better prices tnan 
usual. The Larson Lumber Company is doing a_ nice 
slab business now because all of the other mills in 
Bellingham are closed down. Everybody therefore has to 
have the Larson Lumber Company slabs and buyers are 
not nearly so particular as to how much rot and how 
much waste there is in them as they used to be. 

‘*Personally I am taking lessons from Mr. Hill on bow 
to conserve timber values,’’ says Mr. Bloedel. ‘‘In his 
recent speech in Washington Mr. Hill gave us some very 
valuable pointers. For himself he is doing all he can 
toward conserving timber values for future genera- 
tions.’ 

An encouraging feature of the situation is seen by 
W. H. Boner, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, Everett, Wash. Mr. Boner says: 

The export business seems quite active and from the 
amount of business being offered it would indicate that 
buyers are feeling that bottom prices have been reached. 
Crop reports from the Mississippi valley country are en- 
couraging and we rather anticipate an active fall trade. 
We are operating here on export and rail business. 

Walter Nettleton, of Schwager & Nettleton, Inc., 
has received a letter from Lewis Schwager, who is 
now in Minneapolis, having gone there in the interest 
of a suit his company has against the Hennepin Lum- 
ber Company, which case has been postponed for a 
couple of weeks, in which he reports crops in Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas and Minnesota as being two weeks 
in advance of what they ordinarily are at this season 
of the year and can see no reason why conditions 
should not improve somewhat for better fall trade. 

Awaiting Rate Decision. 

Telegraphic advice was received from the editor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Thursday of this week say- 
ing that word had been received that the decision in the 
-acific coast freight rate matter was ready and could be 
expected to be filed almost any day. Lumbermen on 
the north coast received this information with a great 
deal of interest, as since the advanced rate went into 
effect last October business has been so badly demor- 
alized that through the settlement of this handicap it is 
hoped they will be able to continue shipping lumber to 
the east. On account of the washouts caused by floods 
in Montana eastern mail is arriving now in small lots a 
week late. 

J. H. Cooley, a retail lumber dealer of Hebron, Neb., 
spent a few days in Seattle this week, having come out 
via the Canadian Pacifie railway and expects to return 
by way of Vortland and the Oregon Railroad & Navi- 
gation. Mr. Cooley was on the Coast three years ago 
with the Nebraska Retail Lumbermen’s Association ex- 
cursion. He has been operating four yards in Nebraska, 
but recently sold two of his yards and now operates the 
Kenesaw Lumber Company at Kenesaw and’ the Holstein 
Lumber Company at Holstein, Neb. He says crop con- 
ditions are excellent in that part of Nebraska and the 
retail yards are doing a good business, but are buying 
more southern pine than fir on account of the price. 

W. I. Ewart, the well known timber land dealer, with 
offices in the Alaska building, Seattle, finds timber land 
matters somewhat quiet at the present time. Mr. Ewart 
says there are some inquiries for timber properties, how- 
ever, buyers are looking for a snap and the holder feels 
inclined to wait for better prices. 

Robert S. Wilson says his company is getting its share 
of what little business there is offering, yet the volume 
is considerably below normal and prices are low. He 
thinks, however, if the lumbermen get a favorable de- 
cision in the rate matter he looks for a heavier move- 
ment. 

The Shepard-Traill Company, wholesale lumber and 
shingle dealer, with offices in the Lumber Exchange, 
Seattle, finds some improvement in the shingle market 
the last few days. Mr. Traill, of the company, says his 
company is handling more shingles than lumber at pres- 
ent, but hope after the freight rate matter has been 
adjusted to handle more lumber than shingles. Mr. 
Traill looks after the marketing of the output of the 
Wolverine Lumber Company, Ketchell, Wash. 

The A. P. Henderson Lumber Company is able to 
report June up to date as being the best month of the 
present year, although this is not saying a great deal, 
owing to the unsatisfactory condition of the market. 
This concern looks for an improvement in the situation 
after national politics are out of the way, which it thinks 
will ease up the money market, and with good crops and 
the freight rate handicap disposed of, anticipate a good 

year during 1909 with lumber and shingle conditions on 
a more suitable basis. 

Charles I. Barnes, of Toledo, Ohio, of the firm of 
Barnes & Mauk, large and well known lumber and shin- 
gle dealers, with offices in the Lumber Exe hange, Seattle, 
is spending a few days on the Coast. Col. Henry 8. 
Stine of the same company says most of the mills are 
closed down and those that are running are not shipping. 

The Bonds-Foster Lumber Company notices an im- 
provement in the shingle movement. Mr. Foster, of the 
company, states it has shipped several cars recently at 
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For 
Immediate Shipment 


WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING: 


2 Cars, No. 2 Drop Siding. 
No.3 ‘“ 

3 ‘** 5x4 No. 2 Ceiling. 

1 * 58x4No. 3 - 

1 * I1x4No. 2S. G. Flooring. 
1 * iIx4Ne3 * 
2 
1 





“© 6 11%4x4 V. G. Hemlock Flooring. 
‘* Flat and O. G. Bats. 


If you can use any of the above in either 
straight or mixed cars we would be pleased 
to have your inquires. 


Gold Bar Lumber Co. 


4q GOLD BAR, WASH. 











par SHINGLES 


Always in transit for prompt deliveries, 
WASHINGTON FIR, CEDAR & SPRUCE LUMBER 
Get our prices by wire or mail. 








Fred A. England searrce: wast: 
Mills at Our Specialty: 


Oak ville end Snohomish. Challenge Brand Extra 
Tei2code. Clears. 








ALL GRADES OF 


Red 


Pacitic 
Coast Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


We are Manufacturers as well as Wholesalers, 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CO. 
Mills at Marysville, Wash. SEATTLE. WASH. 














CAR AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL 


THICK CLEARS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUMBER. 


Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 





MINERAL. “WASH. 








Fir and Spruce Lumber 
CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours. 


S. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 
All inquiries for car business address 
Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Missicn St., San Francisco, Calif. 








fairly good prices. He looks for an improvement in the 
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OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 


Spruce Bevel Siding, Factory 
Lumber and Fir Flooring 


And in addition have well equipped departments for 
the manufacture of Spruce Boxes and Spruce 
Sash and Door Stock. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
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Willamette Valley 
Lumber Co. 


Oregon Fir 


HIGH GRADES. 


Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 


Special Bills. 
Telecode. 



















DALLAS, OREGON. 
IME EVERETT, WASH. i... 


FIRand CEDAR 


LUMBER. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


IN TRANSIT 












Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


H. O. Seiffert Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Eastern Office, W. W. VAWTER, Representative. Minneapolis. 
MILLS AT EVERETT AND MONROE, WASH. 













Correct Manufacture, High 
Quality of Stock and Prompt 
Shipments are an object to 
you, we can fill your orders to your 
satisfaction. 
Let us quote you delivered prices 
on 





YARD STOCK 
or Special Bills. 











Ferry- Baker Lumber Co., 


Car and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir and Cedar Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles. 








Main Office and Mills: | Minneapolis office: 
CHAS. VAN PELT, Megrs., 
EVERETT, WASH. 1014 Lumber Exchange. 








FIR LUMBER 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 
CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 feet. 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 
Everett, Wash. 











market after the presidential nominations and with the 
freight rate matter settled sees no reason why there 
should not be quite an improvement from a lumberman’s 
standpoint. 


New Logging Company. 


The Merrill & Ring Logging Company is the name of 
a new concern to enter the logging business on the Pacific 
coast. The new company, which is made up of well 
known lumbermen and loggers from the east, bought the 
logging railroad and equipment of the Mukilteo Logging 
Company, Mukilteo, Wash. The new corporation is 
capitalized at $700,000. The company owns considerable 
timber in the vicinity of Mukilteo and a logging railroad 
ten miles in length. In addition to carrying its own 
operations it also will handle the logging operations for 
the Mukilteo Lumber Company, which is a separate com- 
pany from the logging company, which was owned en- 
tirely by C. W. Miley, of Mukilteo. The incorporators 
are: T. M. Ring, R. D. Merrill, T. Jerome and W. J. 
Chisholm. R. D. Merrill, of the company, says the new 
corporation will not engage extensively in logging at 
the present time. C. L. Ring, of Saginaw, Mich., who is 
interested in the Merrill & Ring Lumber Company and 
the new company, is now in Seattle on one of his period- 
ical business trips to the Coast. Mr. Ring expects to 
remain in Seattle for about two weeks. 


To Investigate Grades. 


A. M. Hagen, until recently chief inspector of the 
bureau of grades for the rail mills of the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has 
been engaged by the bureau of grades of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of which C. C. 
Bronson, of Seattle, is chairman, to make a tour of 
inspection of the rail shipping mills of western Wash- 
ington, and will embody the results of his observations 
in a report to the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association on the completion of his work, which it is 
thought will consume from six to eight weeks. Mr. 
Hagen arrived in Seattle this week and after a day’s 
conference with Chairman Bronson started in on his 
work, going to Everett and from there will take in the 
mills at Bellington and other points in the northern part 
of the state and then return to Tacoma and from there 
go to southwestern Washington. There is little doubt 
but that his report will show the need of a corps of in- 
spectors to work with the mills, to have them make their 
grades uniform, and if this work is taken up it is likely 
that it will be done jointly by the three western asso- 
ciations—the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Oregon & Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. Working together they 
can maintain a bureau of grades with a chief inspector 
and a corps of assistants that would keep close watch 
on all the mills and bring about a much needed reform. 

Mr. Hagen has had a great deal of experience in this 
line. He was for years with the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, Tacoma, and afterwards with the 
Kleeb Lumber Company, South Bend, Wash., and after 
that with the National Lumber & Box Company, 
Hoquiam, Wash., before going with the Oregon asso- 
ciation. He has also been on the road selling lumber 
in the east and thoroughly understands grades from the 
mill to the retail dealer. 

C. O. Sutherland, secretary of the Covington Lumber 
Company, Kent, Wash., who was in Seattle this week, 
states that his company has started its mill again after 
having been closed down a couple of weeks and is run- 
ning at moderate capacity. Mr. Sutherland says they 
have a few orders on hand, and believes that if the rate 
question were only settled there would be a fair summer 
and fall business for the mills out here. 

The Maple Valley Lumber Company, at Bryn Mawr, 
on Lake Washington, near Seattle, continues to add to 
its construction work and the latest addition to this 
company’s mill is a new dry kiln 25x80 feet, with 
foundation of conerete’ and walls laid up with hollow 
fire brick or tile 8x8x12 feet. The roof of the kiln is 
constructed of 2x6’s nailed together, making a tight 
building with walls and foundation absolutely fireproof. 
The company also has installed recently a new timber 
planer 16x24 of the endless bed type. The platforms 
and dock of the company are being extended and work 
about the plant is gradually nearing completion. At the 
present time the mill is cutting 45,000 feet a day. 

The J. S. Bennett Lumber Company states that transit 
shipments billed to diverting points in Nebraska and 
arriving at destination ahead of the regular time have 
been allowed to remain on the siding until demurrage 
has been assessed against the shipment in an effort to 
foree a break in the market. As high as six cars have 
been known to accumulate at Alliance, Neb., on which 
dealers have waited until demurrage charges have ac- 
erued in an effort to force shippers to deliver at lower 
than market price. In some manner dealers have secured 
information regarding shipments through Omaha, thus 
being able to keep close tab on same. It is reported, 
however, that these shipments are now cleaned up and 
shippers hope to obtain market prices on future ship- 
ments billed to points in this locality. 

The Old Oregon Lumber Company report some mail 
from the east today (Friday) on account of the wash- 
outs in Montana, but few orders are coming in. 

Fred A. England has just returned from a trip out 
among the mills and found a number of them running. 
He states there is very little improvement in the situa- 
tion, but looks for better fall demand. 

L. G. Horton, of the Northwest Lumber Company, 
says his company has enough orders at present time to 
keep them running for several weeks. Mr. Horton has 
just returned from a trip to the company’s plant at 
Kerriston and finds things in a satisfactory condition at 
the mill. 

The Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company has received a 





few more orders than usual the last few days. Mr. 
Trioll thinks the lumber business will be quiet during 
the summer months, but sees no reason why things should 
not be humming by January 1. 

J. E. Pinkham, of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, returned Thursday from a month’s ab- 
sence in the east, during which time he visited the Twin 
Cities, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver 
and Salt Lake. While in Minneapolis and Omaha he 
visited with the representatives of his company at those 
points. From his observations he is of the opinion that 
there will be but a fair demand for lumber for some 
time, although there seems to be no particular reason 
anywhere for the lack of snap in the trade, excepting 
that the large buyers, such as the railroad companies 
and car companies, are not buying anything to speak of. 
He found the country districts everywhere prosperous, 
with crops never looking better and a good deal of house 
and barn building going on everywhere. 

Personal News of the Coast. 


J. Ben Price, of the Barker-Bel! Lumber Company, Seattle, 
is of the opinion that prices will go no lower and that if the 
rate question is settled the situation will then be some bet- 
ter. He says they practically have been cut off from ship- 
ping lumber into the southwest on account of yellow pine 
competition. The Colorado territory also has been lost and 
the yellow pine competition in Nebraska and Kansas is bad. 

Schwager & Nettleton, well known manufacturers and 
wholesalers of Seattle, report considerable improvement in 
trade during the last two or three weeks. They say the fact 
that orders are coming in to be shipped immediately is a 
good indication, as it seeras to say that yards are in need 
of lumber and what they buy they want quickly. 

Fred A. England, Seattle, well known lumber and shingle 
wholesaler, also reports an improved condition of business. 
Mr. England is rather optimistic and looks for a gradual 
improvement from now on. 

Speaking of the trade situation, J. M. Weber, manager 
of the lumber department of the Hill Lumber Company, 
‘tacoma, says that he believes prices have reached the bot- 
tom and he looks for a material advance during the fall, and 
believes that next year will be one of the best years which 
the Coast lumbermen ever have seen. He does not think 
that present low prices can continue for any length of time, 
owing to the fact that material sold at present low prices 
is being sacrificed. He looks for an adjustment before fall 
business and with stocks generally being low there will be 
a fair fall demand. 

A. T. Armstrong, manager of the Gold Bar Lumber Com- 
pany, Gold Bar, Wash., states that his company’s mi!l has 
been closed since October, 1907, although the planing mill 
has been running Since. Considerable new machinery has 
been installed, so if the freight rate decision is favorable 
the company expects to start the plant, but if it is against 
the lumbermen he believes it will be useless to try to operate. 

O. W. Brown, well known timber land dealer of this city, 
recently closed a small sale for 320 acres of timber land 
near Eagle Gorge, in this state. The buyer was A. E. Hall, 
of Seattle, and the sellers Ben Dean, of Aberdeen, Wash.. 
and William Mace, of Tacoma. The consideration was 
$6,500. Mr. Brown reports timber land matters quiet at 
the present time, but looks for an improvement in the sit- 
uation early this fall. 

Cc. E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Seattle, states that stocks in retail yards in the east and 
middle west are low and retailers generally seem to be wait- 
ing for the market to reach the bottom before buying, as 
they do not feel inclined to do any buying on a declining 
market. He states there seems to be a general movement on 
foot looking toward a concerted close down and he believes a 
close down of all the mills for a period of two months will 
strengthen the market considerably. Lumber orders, he 
states, are very slow with prices weak. 

E. B. Day, of the R. J. Menz Lumber Company, of this 
city, is away on a two weeks’ vacation. He has gone to 
Victoria and Vancouver, B. C., and will spend some time 
out among the mills before returning. The Menz Lumber 
Company reports an improvenfent in the price of shingles 
during the last few days. 

A visitor to Seattle this week is Cato N. B. Aall, lumber 
broker and merchant of Yokohama, Japan. Mr. Aall is 
looking into the lumber situation in this country while here, 
and before returning will do some buying for shipment to 
Japan. 

The Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company ‘reports a few 
orders at low prices. Mr. O’Brien, of the company, states 
there seems to be some improvement in the shingle market 
with prices strengthening some. He does not look for any 
material change in the lumber situation until the rate matter 
has been settled one way or another. 

R. H. Mader, Pacific coast representative of W. B. Mershon 
& Co., the well known band resaw manufacturers of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., with offices at 617 Lumber Exchange building, 
Seattle, reports the sale of one of their latest design 54-inch 
band resaws this week to the Bridal Veil Lumbering Com- 
pany, Bridal Veil, Ore. 

The Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company at 
Pallard reports practically no foreign cargo business the 
last three months. A. F. McEwan, of the company, who has 
just returned from several months absence in southern Cali- 
fornia and also the east, states it is running its mills at 
about normal capacity and is waiting the outcome of crop 
conditions, the presidential election and the decision in the 
advanced rate matter in order to know on what basis it 
will be able to continue operations. 

J. F. Ives, of the Stimson Mill Company, Ballard, states 
that his company is doing little coastwise business on ac- 
count of the demoralized condition of the market. It is 
shipping only enough lumber to supply its Los Angeles yards. 
The saw mill is cutting only about 40,000 feet a day, where- 
as the normal capacity is about 400,000 feet. The shingle 
mill is cutting about 250,000 shingles, with a mill that has 
a capacity of 600,000. Mr. Ives looks for no material im- 
provement in the situation for about twelve months. 

The H. C. Boleom Lumber Company, of Ballard, recently 
made a cleanup shipment to Hamburg, but aside from this 
shipment reports conditions as being quiet. They are doing 
no eastern shipping with the exception of just enough to 
supply their yards east of the mountains. Mr. Blair states 
they are merely waiting developments and the outcome of 
the freight rate matter. 

The Seattle Lumber Company, whose large mill is located 
on the water front at Seattle, is loading the 4-masted bark 
Dundee with 1,375,000 feet of lumber for shipment to the 
west coast of Callao. H. Kirk, manager of the company, 
states the company is running about normal, with the hope 
of taking care of running expenses. Recently a complaint 
was made by some of the citizens on Queen Anne hill, one 
of Seattle’s fashionable residence districts, against the Seattle 
Lumber Company, requesting the abatement of the soot and 
smoke nuisance which they state comes from that com- 
pany’s mill. Mr. Kirk says the company has taken the 
necessary steps to remedy as far as possible the quantity of 
smoke coming from its stacks by forcing more air into its 
Dutch ovens, thereby obtaining a more complete combustion, 
which almost entirely eliminates the smoke. J. P. Welling, 
president of the company, is at present in Chicago. 

C. E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Seattle, reports a slight improvement in the shingle situa- 
tion, with prices a little more firm. Mills are continuing to 
close down in the northwest, which he thinks will bring 
about better prices. 

S. L. Jones, of the Washington Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany, ee no change in the situation during the last 
week. r. Jones says it is waiting developments prepara- 
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tory to taking hold when matters have adjusted themselves. 
The R. J. Menz Lumber Company notices a slight increase 
n the movement of shingles and also an improvement in 
edar siding. Owing to the recent washouts east of the 
1ountains which have delayed ecastern mails about a week, 

is impossible to say just what business may be offered. 
it. J. Menz, president and treasurer of the company, who has 
een in the east for the last four months, is expected back 
‘bout June 20. Before returning Mr. Menz will attend the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ convention at Minneapolis 
ext week as a delegate appointed by the Pacific Coast Lum- 
er Manufacturers’ Association. 

The Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company, whose offices 
are in the American Bank building, Seattle, report the ship- 
ent of several cars of cedar siding to eastern markets. 
Mir. O’Brien states there seems to be some improvement in 
the price of shingles during the last week. He also reports 
ome cargo business for coastwise shipment. 


Eastern Lumbermen Here. 


Lafayette Lamb and his nephew, Garrett Lamb, of 
(linton, Iowa, arrived in Seattle Saturday of this week 
and are spending the day here, intending to go to 
Leavenworth, Wash., tomorrow to remain about ten 
days looking over the business of the Lamb-Davis 
Lumber Company. Lafayette Lamb has a summer 
liome at Leavenworth and the family also has a club- 
house up in the mountains near Leavenworth, where 
they spend much of their time during the summer. 
They were joined on their visit to Seattle today by 
Doulgas Mackay, who has charge of operations at 
Leavenworth at the present time, during the illness of 
Petrel Davis, the manager of the company.. Mr. Davis 
is seriously ill at the Washington Annex in this city, 
where he has been for some months constantly under 
a physician’s care. Lafayette Lamb expects to be 
in Tacoma week after next to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, at which 
time Frederick Weyerhaeuser is expected to be out 
from his home in St. Paul. 

R. H. Mader, representing W. B. Mershon & Co., 
the well known band resaw manufacturers of Saginaw, 
Mich., with Pacifie coast headquarters at 617 Lumber 
Hxchange , Seattle, reports the following sales the past 
few days: 

LaConner Flume & Mill Company, Cosmos, Wash., new 
standard 54-inch band resaw; Klickitat Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, Goldendale, Ore., standard perfected band resaw: 
Mukilteo Lumber Company. Mukilteo, Wash., new standard 


(6-inch band resaw, and Grande Ronde Lumber Company, 
Perry, Ore., new standard 46-inch twin band resaw. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


TacoMA, WASH., June 11.—The Dempsey Lumber 
Company is operating its new mill, recently completed on 
the tidelands, and is shipping exclusively by water. This 
company is shipping 200,000 feet to South America on 
the British steamer Strathord, which will be here this 
week, and is also sending considerable to the orient and 
Kurope on the steamers of the Blue Funnel line operat- 
ing regularly from this port. Said President L. T. 
Dempsey today: 

Business is pretty quiet. We are not doing any business 
by rail, all of our shipments being sent by water. We are 
awing on some foreign urders and are sending an order to 
the west coast this week. Other contracts are being 
shipped on the Plue Funnel steamers. We hope to be able 
to run the mill without a shutdown, but there are not 
meny orders in sight. Prices, also, are ranging low. 

The German ship Alsterkamp, which is taking a cargo 
‘f 1,700,000 feet for Iquique, Chile, at the plant of the 
Tacoma Mill Company, will be loaded in ten days or two 
weeks. The lower hold and between decks are now filled 
and longshoremen are stowing the deckload. At ‘this 
mill the German steamer Anubis will arrive within a 
few days to take on 100,000 feet for the west coast. This 
vessel will also have other lumber to load in this’ port. 

The French steamer Amiral Duprerre will arrive next 
week and among other cargo will receive about 100,000 
feet for Mexican ports. 

Within a day or two the British steamer Strathord, 
nder charter to W. R. Grace & Co., will be here to load 
600,000 feet for the west coast. This vessel will take 
part cargo at the mill of E. J. MeNeeley & Co., while 
other parcels will be furnished by the Dempsey Lumber 
(ompany and other local firms. The steamer Dirigo was 
it the wharves of McNeeley & Co. today loading 225,000 
feet of railroad material for delivery at Skagway, Alas. 

The Defiance Lumber Company is busy completing 

sawing the contract for 1,500,000 feet of bridge material 
for which it was recently awarded the contract by the 
Panama Canal Commission. The lumber is to be de- 
vered at La Boca, Panama. It consists of beams, 
stringers, planking and other general dimensions for 
ork of this kind. After a brief shutdown this plant 
vas started three weeks ago on this contract and it is 
the expectation to continue running steadily. It is 
tated that there is some inquiry for cargoes, but there 
Ss not a great deal moving. The coastwise demand is 
lead. Altogether the situation is stated to be unchanged, 
the market being no worse than it was. The German 
steamer Anubis has arrived at this mill to load the 
bridge material for Panama and it will be here for ten 
lays taking on this large contract. The company has, 
in addition, several small orders for the west coast beside 
a full cargo for Australia and another part cargo. A 
vessel will be fixed for July-August loading. A cargo 
for the Hawaiian islands is also in prospect. The com- 
pany’s entire plant is now complete and in satisfactory 
working order. The new dry kiln is giving good satis- 
faction while the planing mill is, operating without trou- 
ble. Outside of a few finishing touches this modern 
plant, built within the last two years, is now finished. 

C. D. Danaher, president of the Danaher Lumber Com- 
pany, is spending a holiday in California. Mr. Danaher 
is expected to return next week. 

Local lumber firms are figuring on an order for 1,000,- 
000 feet for Panama. Bids will be opened at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on June 15 and several Tacoma firms have 
submitted prices. It is expected that the order will 


come here because of the advantageous situation of local 
mills, which are on tidewater and have good shipping 
facilities. 

The American steamer Alaskan is in port loading for 
the Hawaiian islands. This freighter will carry another 
large consignment of box shooks to the islands, this 
material being used for making boxes in which pine 
apples are shipped to the market. 

The American schooner Minnie A. Caine, 772 tons, is 
expected to arrive from San Francisco to load lumber at 
the mills of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company 
for the Hawaiian islands. 

Tacoma shipped to the orient, Europe and Great 
Britain on the British steamer Titan, clearing this week, 
1,027,757 feet of lumber, most of it high grades and 
general dimensions. Some of the orders were for large 
sizes. Following are the consignments to different ports: 
Yokohama, 36,708 feet, $697; Kobe, 17,538 feet, $351; 
Hongkong, 180,838 feet, $2,170; London, 644,903 feet, 
$12,898; Liverpool, 1,053 fir doors, $1,400; Havre, 13,336 
feet, $350. The manifest of the same steamer shows 
that it had 280,000 feet shipped from Seattle and 256,000 
feet shipped from Vancouver, B. C. 

Figures for May of lumber shipments from Tacoma 
show that there has been a decline, both coastwise and 
foreign. During last month the coastwise shipments 
from this port totaled 3,658,000 feet, valued at $40,068, 
while offshore shipments amounted to 7,405,068 feet, 
worth $154,987, most of the foreign shipments being 
selected sizes and stock. In May, 1907, Tacoma’s coast- 
wise lumber business amounted to 8,110,659 feet, worth 
$121,650, while in the same month foreign cargoes from 
this port measured 11,784,781 feet, manifested at $209,- 
300. These comparative figures show a marked decline, 
which has been due to general unfavorable conditions. 
While the offshore shipments have kept up better than 
coastwise prices have been unusually low and manufac- 
turers hesitate to take orders where there is little or no 
profit. During last month Tacoma did a heavy business 
in box shooks to California and Honolulu, the shipments 
amounting to 20,290 bundles, valued at $10,179. 

Foreign lumber shipments from the customs district 
of Puget sound, comprising some fourteen ports, 
amounted to 21,880,000 feet during the fiscal month of 
May, according to the report of Collector F. C. Harper, 
issued Wednesday. Shipments in May, 1907, were <4,- 
655,000 feet and in May, 1906, were 23,055,000 feet. 

E. J. MeNeeley & Co. have their shingle mill shut 
down, their kilns all cleaned out, both of shingles and 
siding, and are making no effort to do business in shin- 
gles and are not quoting. They see no prospect of any 
improvement in the shingle situation until after the 
freight rates decision. The company is cutting some 
fir at its saw mill for the cargo trade, but reports no 
rail business at all. 

Under charter to Bowring & Co. the British steamer 
River Forth is completing a cargo of 3,700,000 feet of 
lumber for Hobart, Tasmania, and Melbourne, Australia. 
The steamer loaded about 1,000,000 feet on Grays har- 
bor and an equal amount at Everett. In Tacoma the 
balance is being received, it being furnished by the 
Pacific National Lumber Company and other local firms. 
Most of this cargo is general dimensions, but there are 
some big timbers on deck, the largest being eighty ‘feet 
in length and 20x20 inches. Of the entire cargo nearly 
1,000,000 feet will be in lath and pickets. This is the 
steamer’s first lumber cargo, but the master figures that 
the Rivert Forth will carry close to 3,700,000 feet. 

Tomorrow the British steamer Suveric leaves port for 
Manila, via Japan, having on board about 1,100,000 feet 
of government lumber, this being the balance of the 
contract for 1,500,000 feet which the government or- 
dered from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company 
and the Tacoma Mill Company. The army transport 
Dix took the first of this order. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., June 11.—The various shingle 
mills around Centralia have been idle part of the time 
for the past two weeks owing to a misunderstanding 
between the local and the state shingle weavers unions. 
The matter has been settled, however, and the mills of 
the Eastern Railway & Lumber Company and the H. 
H. Martin Lumber Company will start up the first of 
next week. The price of shingles has caused mill owners 
no uneasiness, and in fact they had about decided not 
to start the mills up again for a few weeks. 

Considerable lumber is being shipped to railroad com- 
panies in Alaska this year, and the mills in this section 
are getting out a portion of it. The Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Agency furnished a portion of a cargo recently 
that was shipped from Seattle, and the Montesano Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company will load an entire cargo 
within the next few weeks. 

A report is out that the rate question will be settled 
within a few days. This settlement will have a great 
bearing on the lumber of this part of the state owing 
to the fact that it is all shipped by rail, and a very 
large percentage of it to points directly affected by 
the change in rate. 

The logging companies on the upper Cowlitz river are 
doing very little this year, and during the last few 
weeks have been curtailing even more than usual. The 
market for logs on the Columbia is weak, and the owners 
of timber are slow about cutting it without a good 
profit. : 

Several of the mills that are running this season are 
doing so only to provide a means of living for the men 
with families that are working for them, and to keep 
a little money circulating to keep up payments on timber 
they bought last year. This is particularly true of the 
mills in the big timber belt of southwestern Wash- 
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DO NOT UNDERESTIMATE 


OREGON FIR 


You will come to it soon—Why not edu- 
cate yourself and your trade NOW 


LET US HELP YOU 


Rail and cargo shippers and manufactur- 
ers of all classes of stock — house bills 
from Cedar Posts to Shingles. Manufac- 
turers Specialties. RAILROAD TIES 
AND LONG TIMBERS. 


The Morse & Briggs Lbr. Co. 


Mill and Wholesale | 417 H. W. Hellman Bidg., 
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Retail Yards 


That are up to date are 

carrying a stock of Fir floor- 
| ing and finish, We can 
furnish the very best, and 
what’s more, do it quick. 





f Line Gets Delivered Prices. 


G. W. Gates & Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


| Branch Sales Office: 201 Scott Bidg.. SALT LAKE, UTAH, 


FIR LUMBEIR 


827 Chamber of PORTLAND, 
Commerce Bldg. OREGON. 


F. C. Graham Lumber Company. 



































Columbia River Lbr. Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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We are Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


OUR SPECIALTY IS 


WIDE AND THICK CLEAR 


———"""—GREEN OR DRY. 


Daily Capacity GLATSKANIE LUMBER CO. 


50,000 Feet. CLATSKANIE, ORE, 
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Following are a 
Few Items we can 


Ship Promptly: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 


All made from Green Timber. - 


All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills. 

High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 

Spruce and Cedar, 14x4 & '4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar. 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 





Washington Lumber & Timber Co. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 712-13 Lowman Bldg. 





California Representative, DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market, St , San Francisco. 
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We Want Your Inquiries 
and Orders for 


Washington RED CEDAR, 
FIR and SPRUCE LUMBER 


» « AND... . 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


R. J. MENZ LUMBER COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington. 

















Fir, Spruce and Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


J. S. Bennett Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





MILLS: 
Falls City and Redmond, Wash. 
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PACIFIC WASHINGTON 
COAST RED CEDAR 


LUMBER—SHINGLES 


MANUFACTURER, 
WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
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IN THE DOMAIN OF THE WESTERN SPRUCE. 

Hoquiam, Wasu., June 11.—Grays harbor lumbermen 
report no improvement in market conditions—that there 
is a marked slackening in demand and if anything gen- 
eral conditions are weaker than thirty days ago. In sym- 
pathy with the downward movement logs have slumped 
from 50 cents to $1 a thousand. The log supply is in 
excess of the demand. No. 1 fir is selling at ¢8; No. 2 
fir at $5.50 and spruce at $9. From statements made by 
mills it is very likely that there will be a general cur- 
tailment before July 1. The Grays harbor mills have 
operated practically constantly during the first part of 
the present year and the district has not felt the affects 
of the general depression prevailing throughout the coun- 
try. 

To cast lumber into the ocean and depend on the run- 
ning surf to carry it ashore is what will be done on a 
million-foot order that is being rushed to completion by 
the Northwestern Lumber Company, of Hoquiam. The 
lumber is destined for the west coast of South America 
at a point where there is no seaport and no possibility of 
vessels docking and consequently it is absolutely neces- 
sary to trust to the surf alone in delivering the lumber 
after being thrown overboard by vessel. The lumber is 
being placed in bundles securely bound with iron hoops, 
which will keep it together after being unloaded into 
the surf. 

What may result in a strike of all members of the 
Ship Carpenters’ Union in the northwest had its begin- 
ning in Hoquiam Monday when the ship carpenters’ em- 
ployed at the Mathews ship yard walked out. The 
walkout is the result of an agreement entered into by 
the Ship Builders’ Association, recently formed, declar- 
ing that all ship yards in the Pacific northwest should 
enter upon an ‘‘open shop’’ basis on June 1. 


Grays Harbor Shipping Notes. 


The British steamer Wimbledon, of 2,436 tons, has ar- 
rived at Aberdeen and is loading at the Slade mill with 
3,000,000 feet for Australia. 

The steamer Olson-Mahoney is loading at the National 
Lumber & Fox Company's mill at Hoquiam with 1,500,000 
teet of railroad material for Cordova, Alaska. 

The steamer George W. Fenwick, 1,193 tons, owned by 
the Hammond Steamship Company, of San Francisco, is 
loading a 2,500,000 feet cargo at the National Lumber & 
Box Company's mill for San Pedro. Considerable difficulty 
is being experienced in loading, owing to the local union 
longshoremen refusing to work with the crew. The Ham- 
mond company operate all of their vessels with nonunion 
crews. The vessel is being loaded with nonunion long- 
shcremen and it is expected that she will get away with- 
out much delay. The refusal of the regular longshoremen 
to load the Fenwick wiil probably cause a change in the 
near future in the method of leading Grays harbor lumber 
carriers, as the ship owners are now urging drastic meas- 
ures in retaliation. It will probably mean the formation of 
an independent stevedoring organization in the district. 

The steamer Frances H. Leggett is loading a 1,500,000 
foot cargo for San Pedro at the A. J. West Lumber Com- 
pany at Aberdeen, 

rhe steamer Tamalpais, of the E. K. Wood fleet, arrived 
from San Francisco Tuesday to load a return cargo of 750,- 
Ooo feet at the E. K. Wood mill at Hoquiam. 

‘The steamer Hoquiam loaded a 700,000 foot cargo at the 
Hart-Wood mill at Aberdeen during the present week. 

The steamer Saginaw is loading a 900.000 foot cargo at 
the National Lumber & Box Compeny’s mill at Hoquiam. 

The schooner Columbia arrived Tuesday from San Pedro. 
The Columbia is chartered to carry a cargo to Peru. The 
vessel will go on to Lindstrom’s shipyard at Aberdeen for 
repairs before commencing taking cargo. 

The barkentine John C. Meyer is loading a 1,000,000 foot 
cargo at the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company's mill for 
Cailao, Pern. 

The steamer Svea arrived at Aberdeen Wednesday and is 
loading a return cargo of 700,000 feet for San Francisco 
at Wilson Bros.’ mill. 

The steamer Carmel arrived at the Hoquiam Lumber & 
Shingle Company's mill Wednesiay to load a 700,000 foot 
cargo for San Francisco. 

The steamer Cuscade arrived Wednesday at the North- 
western Lumber Company's mill to load a 600,000 foot cargo 
for San Francisco. 

The steamer Acme completed a 500,000 foot cargo at the 
Northwestern Lumber Company at Hoquiam Wednesday 
and sailed for San Francisco. 

The schooner Oceania Vance arrived Tuesday from San 
Pedro and will load a cargo of lumber at the Slade mill in 
Aberdeen for Santa Rosalea, Mexico. 

The steamer Aurelia arrived at the C. E. Burrows mill 
at AberZeen ‘Thursday to load a return cargo for San Fran- 
cisco. : 

The schooner C. R. Wilson arrived Thursday from San 
Francisco and was towed to the Lindstrom ship yards at 
Aberdeen for repairs. The Wilson carried away her bow- 
sprit on the trip up and will have a new one put on whiie 
at the ship yards. The schooner made a quick passage for 
this time of the year, when northerly winds prevail. 

The steamer Norivood arrived Friday at the Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Company's mill for a return cargo to 
San Pedro. 

The steamer St. Helens arrived Saturday at Aberdeen 
from Willapa Harbor and will tow the big dredge of the 
American ))redging Company to Nome, Alaska, where the 
company has a large contract. 

The steamer Nerwburg arrived at Aberdeen Saturday from 
San Francisco for a return cargo of lumber. 





FROM THE CHEHALIS RIVER DISTRICT. 

CHEHALIS, WASH., June 11.—The lumber situation in 
this city and vicinity is in a little better shape than in 
most other places on the north Coast, for tue reason 
that there is a very fair local demand and prices for 
local consumption have been well maintained. The Coal 
Creek Lumber Company is operating on full time and 
disposes of the majority of its cut locally. The Chehalis 
Lumber Company at Littell, four miles west of Chehalis, 
is turning out stock well up to its capacity, and the 
Wisconsin Lumber Company at the same place started 
sawing this week after an eight months’ shutdown, with 
a fair amount of orders on hand. 

The Chehalis Fir Door Company, of this city, has been 
continually adding to its crew and increasing its output 
and is now turning out from 400 to 500 fir doors a day. 
Since the new management took hold last fall a plan- 
ing mill department has been added in order to be able 
to take care of mixed car orders for doors, molding and 
finish. In speaking of the situation George J. Osgood, 
president of the company, says: 

‘Quality has been the watchword at this plant from 


the beginning, and that the trade appreciates the class of 
stock produced is evidenced by an increasing business 
in the face of conditions that have not been entirely 
favorable for most of the Sound woodworkers. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., June 12.—Shingle manufacturers are 
anxious to create selling agencies in each of the various 
districts representing the center of manufacture in this 
state in order that a uniform handling of shingles may 
be eonducted between the producer and market points. 
A meeting held in this city, at which was represented 
manufacturers from many localities, determined to dis 
cuss the proposition, and at a meeting held here this 
week of Whatcom, Skagit and Snohomish counties pro 
ducers of the red cedar shingle, a committee named at 
the former session held on May 28 decided to create the 
selling agencies, with a view to maintaining a more 
stable price for the commodity. A committee of three 
manufacturers from each of the counties above men 
tioned was named to prepare a way for the agencies. 
The following resolution was carried: ‘‘It is the unani- 
mous vote of this meeting that all straight shingle mills 
in the state shall close and remain closed until July 18 
or longer if market conditions do not warrant resuming 
at that time.’’ There are now between 65 and 70 per- 
cent of straight plants closed in this vicinity. 

One cause in explanation of the slumpage in shingle 
demand and prices is said to be the enormous number 
of new plants which have sprung up of recent years, 
especially during and since the remarkable healthy shin- 
gle selling period of one year ago, which enticed many 
men of big and little means into the alluring field. 

‘*There are 500 shingle mills in Washington,’’ says 
an observing manufacturer. ‘‘The demand for shingles 
is such that not more than five months’ steady cutting 
can be had by these 500 plants. During the last three 
years in Everett alone fifteen new shingle mills have 
started; they are the Seaside Shingle Company, Clough- 
Hartley Company, Hyena Mill Company, Northwest 
Manufacturing Company, Everett Shingle Company, 
Weidauer-Lansdown Company, Canyon Lumber Company, 
W. H. Proctor, formerly the ‘O. K.,’ McWilliams & 
Henry, New Northwestern Shingle Company, Friends 
Shingle Company, Anderson Bros., Mukilteo Shingle 
Company and Doucette & Son.’’ 

The Canyon Lumber Company is completing its shin 
gle annex. The buildings for the manufacture of this 
commodity are up and the shafting in place, while other 
machinery is on the ground and will soon be installed. 
The shingle mill is to have an equipment of a number of 
machines, although a 10-block is the only one on the 
ground, but is to be followed, it is now expected, by a 
battery of uprights. 

Another improvement contemplated by the Canyon 
mill is the construction of a large refuse burner. At 
present the company is cutting on two cargoes for 
Australia, one to load about June 20, the other the first 
of the month. The cargoes include mining timbers and 
general lumber. The company, having completed its 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad order for timbers, is en- 
gaged in cutting the same material for the Northern Pa- 
cific railway for Montana delivery. 

Preparations are being made by the Mukilteo Lumber 
Company to shut down for a period of two weeks begin- 
ning about June 20. During the proposed period of 
manufacturing inactivity the big plant will be thoroughly 
overhauled and repaired. The company has been con- 
sidering the closing question for several weeks but has 
been unable to name an earlier date to bank fires owing 
to a large amount of cargo business, both coastwise and 
export. 

The mill is now getting out a full cargo of mining 
timbers for Australia delivery, a shipment that will be 
made next month. Now loading at the Mukilteo Lum- 
ber Company’s wharf are the steamer R. D. Inman for 
San Francisco, steamer Melville Dollar for San Pedro, 
ship S. B. Carlton for the west coast of South America. 
The company is enjoying an excellent cargo trade and 
expects to be busy after making its improvements. 

A. M. Hagen, grade inspector of the lumbermen’s 
association, visited local plants this week in the interest 
of uniformity in cutting and shipment. 

Steam schooner Winnebago loaded a deckload of lum- 
ber at the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company’s wharf 
and departed for the south this week. 

British steamer Farley is taking on cargo at the Wey- 
erhaeuser Lumber Company’s dock. 

The Brown, Beard & Rogers Lumber Company has 
begun the construction of a combination mill not far 
from Everett. The shingle annex will cut 100,000 a day 
and the saw mill will handle 40,000 feet. A planing 
mill is to be part of the equipment. The company 
states that it has 25,000,000 feet of cedar and fir. 





KILN OF WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. 

The Morton Dry Kiln Company states that among 
some of its recent sales of the Morton moist air down 
draft dry kiln are the Romadka Bros. Trunk Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Rock Run Carbon Company, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.; the Paris Manufacturing Company, Paris, 
Me.; Olive & Myers Manufacturing Company, Dallas, 
Tex.; the Star Box Company, Sinnamahoning, Pa.; the 
Risley Lumber Company, Walton, N. Y., and James 
Turner & Sons, Grand Forks, N. D. 

From this list it would indicate that the Morton kiln 
is just as popular as ever with the trade and that the 
Morton company’s business is not limited to one section 
of the country and that it is receiving orders from prac- 
tically all parts of the United States. 

The company also reports that it is receiving a great 
number of good inquiries from foreign countries for the 
Morton kiln, 
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Large Reward Offered for Capture of Men Responsible for Recent Fires—Iidaho Lake Rising 
Rapidly—Big Boom Gives Way. 


PIPPI PPP PP PP PPP 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 11.—Inquiry among the whole- 
alers of lumber in Spokane develops the information 
hat a large business is being booked in local territory 
at present, although prices continue unsatisfactory. Re- 
ports on shipments in the middle west and far east are 
more or less conflicting, some of the mills claiming a 
etter volume of trade, while others state that there is 
\0 appreciable change in the demand. 

Owing to the fact that several factories located in 
Spokane have been destroyed by fire during the last ten 
nonths without any definite information as to how the 
-onflagrations started, the lumbermen of the city held a 
meeting yesterday and decided to offer a reward of 
+2,500 for the arrest and convictions of the culprits, if 
any can be found, responsible for any of the fires in 
ecent months. The plants burned were the Holland- 
Horr mill, December 1; the Washington mill, April 11; 
the Inland mill in April, the McGoldrick mill in May, 
the King Sash & Door Company last August and the 
Central this week. While the lumbermen question the 
origin of the fire being chargeable to fire bugs, the loss 
of property has been very heavy and for that reason 
the lumbermen have decided to use every means to un- 
earth the cause of the fires. The combined loss of the 
different plants is approximated at $175,000. 

Reports from Sandpoint, Ida., are to the effect that 
Lake Pend d’Oreille is rapidly rising and serious com- 
plications are threatened should the lake rise two feet 
more. The water now registers eighteen inches above 
the highwater mark and is said to be rising one inch an 
hour. The electric light plant is daily expected to be put 
out of commission. The Dover Lumber Company’s mill, 
located two or three miles below Sandpoint, is closed 
down, and the Laclede lumber mill, farther down _the 
river, shut down yesterday. The Humbird mill at Sand- 
point is still running, but if the water continues to rise 
will be obliged to close down soon. The railroads in the 
vicinity of Sandpoint have as yet experienced little trou- 
ble in getting through, although there has been a small 
landslide on the Northern Pacific at the abutment of the 
long bridge. Twenty-five families located on the plats 
have been compelled to move their belongings to higher 
grounds, 

On the morning of June 11 the factory of the Central 
Lumber Company, located on College avenue and Jeffer- 
sou street, was burned to the ground. The loss is ap- 
proximated at $20,000; about one-half of it is covered by 
insurance. The blaze was discovered and the alarm 
turned in at 12:25, which was quickly followed by a 
general alarm that called out all of the fighting appa 
ratus in the downtown portion of the city. The Central 
Mill Company was engaged in a general planing mill 
manufacturing business, furnishing a considerable por- 
tion of the interior finish for building operators in Spo- 
kane. The mill was operated by electricity and there- 
fore the origin of the fire is not traceable to the engine 
furnishing power for the plant. The officers of the com- 
pany are: President, O. L. Hansen, Kennewick; vice 
president, O. R. Holeomb, Ritzville; treasurer, H. W. 
Hollis, Spokane, who was formerly connected with the 
Washington Mill Company and has a host of friends 
throughout the inland empire. 

Information reached here on June 6 that a boom con- 
taining 9,000,000 feet of logs belonging to the Patrick 
Lumber Company, on the Slecan, near Nelson, B. C., gave 

ay and the entire boom floated down the Columbia 
iver, incurring a loss approximated at $60,000. The 
dam was located about four miles from the junction of 
the Slocan and Kootenai rivers, about twelve miles from 

e Columbia river. As there are several mills on the 
Columbia river, it is hoped that a large portion of the 
logs will be caught at various points down the stream. 

A suit has been brought by B. R. Lewis et al. against 
/. F. MeGee, John Cronin, B. P. Munson and F. L. Wells 

r $425,000, which it is alleged the company has been 

maged on account of couspiracy to injure the credit 

the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company. Mr. Lewis when 
uterviewed made the statement that he had been har- 

‘ssed during the last three years by false and colored re- 

ts originating from some of the stockholders working 

ith outside parties and that in his judgment the time 

‘ ripe to put a stop to the same. Mr. Lewis stated that 

* is in possession of information that affords grounds 
for criminal as well as civil action and that the whole 

latter appears to be the outgrowth of a desire on the 
part of certain large interests to obtain possession of his 
mill site, timber and the Idaho & Northwestern railway, 
wned by him. 

Mr. Dulmage, ef the Robison & MeXinzie Lumber 
ompany, Cranbrook, B. C., was registered at the Victoria 
otel several days this week. 

H. P. Svendson, president of the Cascade Lumber Com- 
pany, returned yesterday from the Craig mountain dis- 
trict, where he went for a brief investigation of condi- 
tions in that section, and left Spokane this morning for 
North Yakima, at which point the Cascade Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill is located. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick ‘Lumber 
Company, Spokane, Wash., will leave today over the Soo- 
Spokane for Minneapolis and other eastern points on a 
combined business and pleasure trip. Mr. MeGoldrick 
purposes to take in the convention of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association to be held in Minneapolis 
June 16, 17 and 18, also the Trade Ethies convention, 
which will convene after the adjournment of the National 


( 


convention. Mr. McGoldrick stated before starting that 
he would attend the national convention at Chicago pro- 
viding his time would perinit. 

B. R. Lewis and R. A. Kellogg, secretary of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, expect to leave for 
Minneapoiis tomorrow morning, over the Oriental Lim- 
ited, to attend the lumbermen’s convention to be held in 
that city. 

George Palmer, of Legrande, Ore., will leave for Min 
neapolis over the Union Pacific today in time to reach 
his destination, to be in attendance at the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ convention, to which he is a 
delegate. 

Smith’s mill, at Cusick, Wash., begun operation 
June 1. The mill shut down following the financial 
disturbance in the east. It is now run by the Dean 
Lumber Company, of Spokane, which has leased the 
property. The mill has a capacity of 35,000 feet daily. 
A portion of the machinery and the steam plant for 
the Newport sash and door factory has arrived. The 
building is nearing completion. 

L. W. Hawley, of Washington, D. C., expert on wood 
(distillation for the Forest Service, has come to the 
northwest to investigate the possibilities of a future 
turpentine industry in Washington, Oregon, Montana 
and Idaho. He has brought with him a small distilla- 
tion apparatus which he will set up to distill the dif- 
ferent woods to determine their value in the produe- 
tion of turpentine. In this manner an accurate idea 
of the yield of extracts from the various woods can be 
obtained, and samples of the material will be sent to 
Washington for analysis and estimation of its value 
for use in paints, varnishes and other naval stores. 
At the present time in the northwest there are sev- 
eral wood distilling plants which are producing vari- 
ous grades of turpentine, wood preserving oils and 
materials of a similar nature. It is believed that a 
careful study of existing conditions in the district will 
yield results which will give an accurate idea of the 
possibility of utilizing the enormous quantity of saw 
mill refuse now going to waste. 

Blue & Witzell announce that their saw mill on 
Deer creek, near Valley, Wash., is ready. It is ex- 
pected that the mill, which is to cut 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber, will do the work at the rate of 30,000 feet a 
day. 

As a site for a planing mill, sash and door factory, 
the Fidelity Lumber Company, of Spokane, has bought 
from the Columbia Investment Company seven lots in 
Wolverton & Conlin’s addition, south of the Spokane 
Falls & Northern railroad. The site is 350 by 150 feet 
and cost $3,500. It adjoins the property already owned 
here by the Fidelity Lumber Company. 

The big mills of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company 
are in operation after a long shutdown. The mill em- 
ploys 150 men, while as many more are kept at work 
in the woods. The plant ineludes a planing mill, dry 
kiln and saw mill. The mill has a capacity of 120,000 
feet of lumber in twenty-four hours. The company 
maufactures lumber, rustic, siding and lath, and now 
has 10,000,000 feet of lumber in its yard. The cut this 
season will be 20,000,000 feet. 

The Yakima Valley Lumber Company has bought the 
R. Seott yard, stock and buildings at North Yakima, 
Wash. The yard is being renovated and a new stock 
of lumber will be put in. P. C. Palm will be general 
manager and A. H. Smith local manager. 

J. B. Adams and T. J. Costello, of Leavenworth, 
Wash., has formed a copartnership for the purpose of 
doing a logging business and have ¢ontracted with the 
Lamb-Davis Lumber Company to do their logging. 

The Riverside Lumber Company has started its new 
saw mill at Riverside, Ida. The mill is modern, hav- 
ing a double cut band saw, with a capacity of 75,000 
feet every ten hours. 

J. L. Kane’s saw mill, near Northport, Wash., was 
destroyed by fire June 10 at a loss of $12,000, with 
$4,000 insurance. It was a new mill put in last sum 
mer. It was destroyed while Mr. Kane was away up 
the river with his steamboat and crew after logs. 

The Lamb-Davis Lumber Company, of Leavenworth, 
has had men making improvements in the sawing de- 
partment of the big mill so that a daily output of 
150,000 feet can be made. The mill was shut down 
during the winter on account of the lack of supply of 
logs, but now that the river has risen great quantities 
of logs have been brought down and the mill will run 
at the full capacity during the year. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpA., June 12.—The floods, which have 
deluged Montana and broken off mail communication 
with the east for over a week on the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific railways, have damaged the track- 
age to such an extent that an immediate demand has 
been made for large quantities of bridge timbers and 
piling to repair the injured roadbed and replace with 
temporary structures the many washouts so that the crip- 
pled service may be resumed. Over seventy-five carloads 
have been shipped out by the Humbird Lumber Com- 
pany from this point to fill the orders of the Northern 
Pacific company. The orders of the other companies for 
the same class of materials have been proportionately 
as large. 
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Washington 
Fir 

Lumber and 
Vertical 
Grain 
Flooring. 





RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 





Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co, 


TACOMA, WASH. 














IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. They 
used to say in-those days, a Fir door isa 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panels 
and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir & Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

W.C. ASHENFELTER Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spokane Representative, 

H. 8. O8Go00D Spokane, Wash, 














WE ARE CAR AND CARGO 
SHIPPERS OF 


Long and Large Timbers. 
‘Spare. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 


Mills at Ashford, Wash. TACOMA, WASH. 
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‘ California White Pine | 


Siding and Redwood 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 


LONG -BELL LUMBER CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 


12th Floor, James Flood Bidg., 
Market and Powell Sts. San Francisco, Cal. | 





























California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 706-710 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295. 


lm SPOKANE. “@g| 


“BIG STICK” ana 
“SQUARE DEAL” 


and will be 


“DEE-LIGHTED” 


to quote you for prompt shipment, 
straight cars of 


WESTERN SOFT PINE 
SHOP AND FACTORY LUMBER 
in 14%, 1% and 2”. 


Don't be a “MOLLY-CODDLE” and 
wait until it is too late 


S. H. L. LUMBER CO., 


Mills: 0, 414-16 Columbia Bldg., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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At the Present Time 


if you want a 


DOOR that will stay; DOOR that will not sliver; DOOR 
that is easily fitted; DOOR that is not too heavy; DOOR that 
will take a rich, natural finish; DOOR that will sell without 


a whole lot of talk carry our 


WESTERN PINE DOORS. 


Manufacturers. Car lots. 


Washington Mill Co., 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


If you are in the he L 
Market for BOXES PRiCEs = ine 
PHOENIX LUMBER CO., SOK ANE. 


E. F. CARTIER VAN DISSEL, Manager. 














Our descriptive Booklet 


Free tells you all about the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


A minute of your time to 
write the postal card giv- 
ing us your address. We 
cheerfully tell you all 
ebokt them. - st: 3s -23 


Free 


E. T. Chapin, of the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole com- 
pany, states that the.company will continue cutting for 
a few months longer or until its supply of logs has been 
exhausted, when the mill will be temporarily closed down. 
The planer will be kept in operation until the company 
has a large stock of the finest lumber stored for the 
future market. 

The personnel of the Bennett-Ewing Shingle Com- 
pany has been changed within the last week. C. E. 
Bennett & Son have bought the interest formerly held 
by Arthur J. Ewing and the latter will devote his at- 
tention exclusively to dealing in posts, cedar products and 
piling. Mr. Ewing will still keep his place of business 
at Sandpoint. The Bennett company’s shingle plant is 
temporarily closed on account of the high water. 

John A. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber 
Company, is at Sandpoint, the guest of his son, T. J. 
Humbird. 

Frank and H. C. Culver, the latter the president of 
the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company, have been at 
Spokane, Wash., during the week on business. 

Bert R. West, the successful salesman of the Laclede 
Lumber Company, of Laclede, Idaho, has just returned 
from a five months’ trip through the Dakotas and the 
central states in the interests of the company. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., June 13.—The last week in the lum- 
ber business of this section has been very quiet. Ex- 
cessive rains have interfered greatly with the shipping 
and handling of dry lumber and as a consequence ship- 
ments have been very light. Now that the mills are all 
running stocks are increasing rapidly in spite of sales. 
It is probable that some of the larger mills will cut their 
season’s run short unless conditions materially improve 
very soon. Reparts from other sections of the state 
indicate that further rains at this time will undoubtedly 
cause damage to the growing crops, though so far no 
particular damage is reported. Great Northern trains 
are at present held up both east and west of this point 
by washouts and this trouble appears to be increasing. 
No outside mail has been received for two days. Old 
timers predict higher water during the next few weeks 
than has been known here in the last ten years. 

B. J. Boorman, of the Boorman Lumber Company, 
whose mill was destroyed by fire two weeks ago, is in 
Minneapolis and vicinity buying material and machinery 
for a new band mill to be erected immediately on the 
site of the old one. Although Mr. Boorman has twice 
suffered heavy loss by fire he says there is no such word 
as ‘‘quit’’ in his vocabulary, and he will have another 
and a better mill running within a short time. 

H. G. Miller, of the Kalispell Lumber Company, is 
expected back from Chicago the first of next week. 

H. F. Jessup, of the Jessup Milling Company, was a 
visitor to Kalispell this week. Mr. Jessup says that saw- 
ing operations at Lake Blain will be concluded in a few 
days and the company will then begin sawing at the 
Montford mill. 

The recording department of the county clerk’s office 
has a big job on hand just at present, entering in the 
books 129 patents to state lands and as many quit claim 
deeds, filed yesterday by the Somers Lumber Company. 
The patents were issued to different people and the 
grantees in the patents had all quit claimed their inter- 
ests to the lumber company. The deeds cover 129 quar- 
ter sections of timber land along the Stillwater river. 

The Kalispell Lumber Company shut down its town 
plant Friday until some changes are made at the mill at 
Athens. It will resume work in a week or ten days. 

C. L. Dobner, of the Northwestern Lumber Company, 
left the first of the week for Butte to be gone for a few 
days on business. 

The state board of railway commissioners at a meet- 
ing on Wednesday made an order to the effect that here- 
after no railway company operating within the state shall 
abandon any station, either upon main or branch lines, 
which is now or hereafter may be established without 
first giving notice to the board of commissioners and re- 
ceiving its consent. It was further ordered that no rail- 
way company shall abandon or remove any sidetrack or 
spur except upon the above conditions. 

Interstate business was practically suspended during 
most of the week, owing to the floods and washouts 
throughout the county. The high water is rapidly sub- 
siding, and after just a week’s suspension of traffic 
through trains are running, the first mail from the east 
having been received Thursday. It is too soon to make 
any estimate of the damage done. The ranchers living 
on the low lands nearly all moved out and brought their 
stock to places of safety. The fields and bottoms have 
been covered in many places, but the water is going 
away so rapidly that they may not be greatly damaged. 
Flathead lake, however, is still rising rapidly and may 
back water into the farms of the lower valley. 

During the high water period a log boom of the 
Somers Lumber Company at the mouth of the Big fork 
gave way and 10,000,000 feet of logs were scattered over 
the lake. Several strenuous days were spent by the ccm- 
pany’s employees in rounding them up and towing them 
to a place of safety. 

Forest Supervisor F. N. Haines, of the Lewis & Clark 
forest reserve arrived home this week after a three 
months’ stay at Washington, D. C. 

A. H. Burns and E. W. Doe, officials of the Dawson 
saga Company at Libby, were here on business Tues- 

ay. 

The saw mill of the John O. Olson Lumber Company 
shut down Friday after a short run. On account of the 
high water work will be discontinued for a time. The 
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company expects to begin dredging its slough when the 
water is lower. 





CHANGE IN PERSONNEL. 


Well Known Nebraska Wholesale Concern An- 
nounces Transfer of Interests and 
Management. 


W. E. Polleys and E. H. Polleys have taken over 
the interest of R. S. Proudfit in the Proudfit-Polleys 
Lumber Company, well known wholesale lumber deal- 
ers, with headquarters at Lincoln, Neb. The announce- 
ment is just made although the transfer occurred April 
29 last. The firm will continue to be known as the 
Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Company as heretofore. Mr. 
Proudfit was the president of the company. The new 
offices are: E. H. Polleys, Lincoln, Neb., president 
and general manager; F. A. Polleys, St. Paul, Minn., 
vice president, and W. E. Polleys, Lincoln, Neb., sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Company was organ- 
ized by the Messrs. Polleys and Mr. Proudfit in July, 
1904, with a capital of $100,000 all paid up, and since 





E. H. POLLEYS, PRESIDENT. 


that time it has developed an extensive business in 
wholesaling lumber and shingles, particularly Mon 
tana and Idaho lumber products. 

E. H. Polleys, now president of the company, has 
been general manager and was the prime mover in its 
organization. Through the efforts of himself and as- 
sociates, the company has been very successful. Mr. 
Polleys-makes frequent trips to the Pacifie coast look- 
ing after the company’s manufacturing and buying 
connections and early in July he expects to leave for 
the west again. E. H. Polleys and W. E. Polleys have 
personally large timber holdings in western Montana 
and also control the Montana Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, which was organized two years ago and has 
acquired large holdings of Montana timber. E. H. 
Polleys’ son, W. H. Polleys, represents the company on 
the road in Montana and Hal V. Minor is on the road 
for the company in Nebraska. 8S. H. Russell has 
charge of the sales in the office at Lincoln. He was 





W. E. POLLEYS, SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


for many years manager with the Sawyer & Austin 
Lumber Company, at La Crosse, Wis., with which 
company E. H. Polleys was also connected for a num- 
ber of years. 

R. S. Proudfit, who retires from the company, has 
been in the lumber business since 1876, when he en- 
tered the retail lumber business at Guide Rock, Neb. 
He is at the head of the R. 8. Proudfit Lumber Com- 
payn, Lincoln, Neb., which has a line of seven yards 
in that state. Heretofore he has devoted his time be- 
tween the wholesale and retail lumber business, but 
now retires from the wholesale business to devote his 
time to his extensive retail lumber interests. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


ror 


H. M. Miller, of Miller Bros., Butler, Pa., was a 
visitor in Chicago this week. 

H. M. Graham, of the Stuart Lumber Company, 
Brinson, Ga., was a visitor in Chicago this week. 

Ben S. Woodward, a yellow pine lumberman of Beau- 
mont, Tex., was a caller on the Chicago trade this 
week. 

William B. Stillwell, of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company, of Savannah, Ga., spent several days in 
Chicago this week. 

Charles A. McQueen, of the Guy & Ralph Gray Com- 
pany, hardwood lumbermen of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been speuding the week in Chicago. 

Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, left Monday evening for Minneapolis, 
where he is in attendance at the convention of the 
hardwood manufacturers. 

T. S. Craven, secretary of the Craven Lumber Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex., with his wife and two daughters, 
Jennie and Blanche, sailed from New York for Eng- 
land June 11 on the steamship Baltic. They will 
spend three or four months traveling through the 
British isles and on the continent. 

Wood Beall, jr., of J. D. Lacey & Co., of Chicago, 
New Orleans and Portland, left Chicago Saturday even- 
ing last for a trip to the Pacifie coast, going via south- 
ern California. He will expect to return via the Cana- 
dian Pacific route after visiting the company’s offices at 
Portland and a short stay in Vancouver. 


Through the efforts of the Mill Owners’ Association~ 


the trouble between the carpenters of Chicago and the 
Mears-Slayton Lumber Company has been practically 
settled. The company intends to run an open shop 
but twenty members of the union are to be given 
their old positions at once and other vacancies are 
to be filled from the members of the union. 


F. F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, was unable to attend the annual 
convention of that association in Milwaukee last week 
on account of a broken ankle which he sustained while 
alighting from a train in Chicago. Although Mr. Fish 
was unable to go to Milwaukee his condition is re- 
ported as steadily improving and he expects to be at 
his office within the next ten days. 


F. S. Belcher, of the Fall City Lumber Company, of 
Fall City, Ore., was in Chicago this week and paid the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a very much appreciated call. 
Mr. Belcher is in the east on a combined social and busi- 
ness trip, his main desire being to get a line on trade 
affairs and what the western lumbermen regard as the 
eastern market, including everything from Chicago to the 
Atlantie seaboard. He said his company was operating 
the plant to good advantage and demand for his products 
was satisfactory, although prices were not noted for their 
remunerative qualities. 


Senator and Mrs. John Walter Smith, of Baltimore, 
Md., with Mr. and Mrs. Arthur D. Foster, their son- 
in-law and daughter, sailed from New York June 11 
for an extended European trip. Senator Smith is 
identified with the Surry Lumber Company, and this 
is the first vacation he has had for several years. 
Gen. Francis E. Waters, president of the Surry Lum- 
her Company, has just returned from a trip abroad 
and will take entire charge of the business during the 
absence of Senator Smith. General Waters is ex- 
tremely optimistic concerning the lumber outlook for 
the fall months and believes that there will be a 
steady improvement. 

Ewing A. Walker, secretary of the Mississippi Pine 
\ssociation, Hattiesburg, Miss., complimented the AMER- 
CAN LUMBERMAN with a visit this week, stopping off on 
iis way to the big week at Minneapolis. The Mississippi 
Pine Association has perfected an employment depart- 
ient, which doubtless will serve as a model of its kind. 
rhe object is to provide means for furnishing lumbermen 

ith employees and supplying capable, efficient workers 
ith positions at a normal charge. The fee charged, the 
quivalent of about 10 percent of a month’s wages, is 
arely sufficient to cover the cost of investigating and 
letermining the fitness of the applicants for the positions 
lesired. The services of the department are open to all 
vhether or not they be members of the organization. 

C. L. Willey, the veneer manufacturer of Chicago, 
left Monday for a trip to his mill at Memphis, Tenn. 
Mr. Willey was accompanied by Robert Bruce, his 
representative in England, and they will spend the 
sntire week inspecting the southern plant, returning 
o Chicago Sunday: Mr. Willey is receiving the large 
number of mahogany and English walnut logs which 
he bought at the spring sales in Liverpool and now 
has a larger stock of logs in his yards than for sev- 
eral years. When all of these logs have been placed 
in the yard Mr. Willey expects to have between two 
and three thousand of the choicest mahogany logs 
recently brought to this country. 

C. F. Wiehe, of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, this week denied the report that his company 
intended to begin work immediately on the Gulfport 
& Northwestern railroad, the right of way for which 
has been secured between Poplarville and Gulfport, 
Miss. Mr. Wiehe said the road will ultimately be 
built but that no plans had yet been made for its con- 
struction. At the same time, Mr. Wiehe said, that it 
was extremely probable that the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company would next year begin the construe- 
tion of a new lumber wharf at Gulfport, Miss., which 
would cost about $300,000. The plans for this wharf 
have already been drawn and estimates are now being 


made on the cost. The Hines company owns and con- 
trols large tracts of southern pine and hardwood lum- 
ber in the vicinity of Poplarville and it is the ulti- 
mate intention of the company to use Gulfport as an 
export center. Mr. Wiehe also denied emphatically 
the report that his company had been carrying on 
any negotiations with the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company for the sale of the right of way of the Gulf- 
port & Northwestern railroad to the former company. 


An informal meeting of the Car Stake Committee, 
which has been endeavoring to secure action by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission compelling railroads 
of the country to supply permanent car stakes on all 
ears used for the transportation of lumber, was held 
this week.in the offices of W. W. Ross, the attorney 
for the committee. The situation as to the con- 
sideration of the question by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was discussed at considerable length and 
although the hope was expressed that a decision could 
be secured from the commission before the summer 
recess it was intimated that there was great doubt 
that this could be brought about and the decision is 
hardly expected before early in the fall. Those pres- 
ent at this conference were: L. L. Barth, Chicago; 
R. H. Higbee, New York; F. R. Babcock, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Louis Dill, Baltimore, Md.; E. F. Perry, New 
York, and Victor H. Beckman, of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. At the close of 
the conference the members of the committee were 
entertained at luncheon by L. L. Barth at the Union 
League Club. 





VISITORS FROM THE FAR WEST. 


The Coast representatives to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association meeting in Minneapolis 
and the conference of wholesalers and retailers to fol- 
low it came east early in the week, it being the inten- 
tion of most of them to spend a day in Chicago to use 
their influence toward securing a plank in the national 
republican platform advocating the amendment to the 
interstate commerce law, to prevent changes in rates 
going into effect before a hearing is held by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. They did some good 
work in that direction. From here tney proceeded to 
Minneapolis to the meetings. 

Secretary V. H. Beckman, of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association; F. D. Becker, secre- 
tary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, and 
R. W. Douglas, of the Shingle Mills Bureau, left for 
the east by way of Portland and the Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation Company. 

They were joined in Portland by Secretary A. B. 
Wastell, of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and J. P. Keating, of the C. K. 
Spaulding Logging Company, Newberg,’ Ore., who came 
as a delegate for this association. 

The Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will he represented by F. B. Hub- 
bard, of Centralia; W. C. Miles, of Globe, Wash., and 
T. H. MacLafferty, secretary. Mr. Hubbard came east 
some time ago and is attending the national conven- 
tion at Chicago as an alternate, but will leave as soon 
as possible to attend the Minneapolis meetings. 

At the Oregon state democratic convention held in 
Portland last week a plank in the platform advocating 
the interstate commerce amendment was adopted. 
This is in accordance with the platforms of the two 
great parties in both Washington and Oregon. 

The convention also recommended R. C. McCormick 
for national committeeman for the next four years, 
and he has been elected by the state delegation to that 
honorable station. 





LUMBERMEN VISITORS. 


This week Chicago was visited by scores of lumber- 
men. A partial list, including delegates passing through 
the city to attend the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at Minneapolis and delegates to the 
national republican convention, were the following: 


F. H. Lahrop, Lathrop-Hattan Lumber Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., delegate at large. 

). L. Roberts, E. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago, Third 
Illinois District. 

. S. Rand, Rand Lumber Company, Burlington, Iowa. 

Pearl Wight, Woodward, Wight & Co., New Orleans, 
La., delegate at large. 

S. H. Bolinger, 8. H. Bolinger & Co., Limited, Bolinger, 
La., Fourth Louisiana district. 

William P. Jackson, E. E. Jackson Lumber Company, 
Baltimore, Md., delegate at large. 

J. W. Blodgett, J. W. Blodgett Company, Limited, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., delegate at large. 

Frank W. Gilchrist, Saginaw, Mich., Gilchrist-Fordney 
Lumber Company, Laurel, Miss., delegate at large. 

John W. Fordney, Saginaw, Mich., Gilchrist-Fordney 
Company, Laurel, Miss., Eighth Michigan district. 

>. B. Foss, E, B. Foss & Co., Bay City, Mich., Tenth 
Michigan district. 

Oo. O. Snyder, O. O. Snyder Lumber Company, Oneil, 
Neb., Sixth Nebraska district. 

L. Emery, jr.. Emery Lumber & Coal Company, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., Twenty-first Pennsylvania district. 

Cecil A. Lyon, O. T, Lyon & Sons, Sherman, Tex., del- 
egate at large. 

R. L. McCormick, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Heads Washington delegation. 

Cc. W. Curtin, Pardee & Curtin Lumber Company, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., Fourth West Virginia district. 

Walter Alexander, Alexander Stewart Lumber Com- 
pany, Wausau, Wis., Tenth Wisconsin district. 

J. E. Sistrunk, Montgomery, Ala. 

J. T. Murphy, Superior, Wis. 
an D. Young, W. D. Young & Co., West Bay City, 

ch, 

George H. Merrill, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

R. A. Ballinger, Seattle, Wash., delegate at large. 

a J. Rucker, Everett, Wash., First Washington dis- 
trict. 
. ol S. Eaton, Olympia, Wash., Second Washington dis- 
rict. 

E. B. Force, Bay City, Mich. 

Jacob Sloat Fassett, Elmira, N. Y., Thirty-third New 
York district. 

M. E. Olmstead, Great Southern Lumber Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Samuel Disston, Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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John O’Brien Land & lunes Co. 
Pine and Hardwoods 


115 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











‘elephone, Harrison 1120 


T 
Hardwood Mills Lumber Company 


WHOLESALERS OF 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS sovurHern 


1120 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 








SARGENT LUMBER CO. 
Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 


Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO 








Direct from th 
only. Ask for delivered pri 


JAMES G. MILLER LUMBER CO. 
(Not Inc.) 
1025 Stock Exchange Bidg.. Chicago, Ii 








W.A. Messer Lumber Co. 


Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO 


YELLOW PINE & HARDWOODS 
LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


812-13 Monadnock Block, 


+e & CROSS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sales Agent, Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 








*Phone Harrison 810. 














W. L. SERRELL 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


1112 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 








J.L.Lane & Company 
COMMISSION LUMBER 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











NOURSE-TAYLOR LUMBER Co. 


OAK ° YELLOW PINE 


CAR and CONSTRUCTION STOCK 


Chamber of Commerce CHICAGO, ILL. 








Wisconsin Hemlock 
Michigan White Cedar 


C. H. WORCESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 











WANTED 16 No, 2828 and CM. Flooring. ® 
Yellow Pine 173° 3 30 2erkoagh Finish. 


Send us your prices f.o b. Chicago and lists—- 
we can sell your stock. 


A.L. BRONSON & CO., 1251 Monadnock, CHICAGO, 











W. E. HOOPER LUMBER Co. 


Yellow Pine, Hardwood 


And WAGON STOCK. 


1102 Ft. Dearborn Building. CHICAGO, ILL 
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RAND SPECIAL 


GRAND 
WG EXCURSION 
awveri FARES .:2c. 


~V STEM 
SYSTEM 
SUMMER 1908. 


TORONTO, ONT., and Return(after July 1st, $15.60) - $13.60 
MONTREAL, QUE., and Return : - 20.00 
QUEBEC, QUE.,and Return - - - ~- 24.00 
ROYAL MUSKOKA, ONT., and Return ‘MgMands of =) 17.95 
WORWAY POINT, OWT., and Return “ev Hotel’ Wawa” | 47.95 
NIAGARA FALLS and Return (during June only) - 16.00 
BOSTON, MASS., and Return - : - 25.35 
PORTLAND, ME., and Return - : - 2735 


OLD ORCHARD, ME., and Return” - - - 27.75 


Also to about one hundred other favorably situated places in 
Canada and New England. 

Tickets on sale daily June 1st to September 30th, 1908. Good 
thirty days from date of sale. St. Lawrence River trip can be 
included at somewhat higher fares. Longer limit tickets at 
higher fares are also on sale. Liberal stop-over arrangements. 


Double Track. 





Full particulars can be obtained by writing 


GEO. W. VAUX, Assistant General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
135 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 








LOCATIONS FOR 


Saw Mills and Woodworking Plants 





Illinois Central 


Yaz00-& Mississippi Valley Railroads 





There are thousands of acres of timber prop- 
erties tributary to the above lines awaiting de- 
velopment. 

For full information address 


J. C. CLAIR, 
No, 1 Park Row, 
CHICAGO. 


Industrial Commissioner, 
Illinois Central R. R. 














In the Coming Country along the line of the M. 
K.& T. are many rare opportunities awalt- 
ing capital seeking investment. 


Quite a number of the larger and most progressive towns 
are offering free building sites and in the gas belt, gas is of- 
fered at a rate which will equal coal at 50 cents per ton. 
— tracts can be secured for from 2 to 10 years for this cheap 

ue 

We have good openings for cotton mills, wood- working 
plants, canning factories, creameries, machine shops and in 
fact all kinds of factories. 

The business men at the various towns are well organized 
and are active in building up theircitiesand are offering much 
encouragement to those interested in establishment of indus- 
tries. A great deal is offered to the home-seeker, more espec- 
ially the horticulturalist. Cheap lands can be had in the finest 
fruit and vegetable section in the southwest at a price and on 
terms that will enable the investor to pay for his land from 
the proceeds derived therefrom. 


This department keeps closely 
in touch with the conditions 
along the line and will be glad 
to communicate with anyone 
who is interested in moving into 
our section, 


For further information, address, 


T. L. PEELER, 
Industrial Agent, M. K. & T. Ry., 
4 LINZ BUILDING. 





DALLAS, - - TEXAS. 














hould Lumbe: 
TO MAKE MONEY franc Actuary for teenie 
the amount of lumber in any number of — and for figuring the 


cost of any number of feet at any given pric Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





H. H. Foster, Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company, 
Malvern, Ark. 
wer K. Baker, J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, Odanah, 

Ss. 

Alex Polsen, Polsen Logging Company, Hoquiam, Wash. 

A. C. Goodyear, first vice president Great Southern 
Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La. 

C. W. Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y., president Great South- 
ern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La. 

‘. I. James, Baltimore, Md., vice president and general 
manager Great Southern Lumber C —— Bogalusa, La. 

N. G. Pearsall, general manager, New Orleans Great 
Northern railroad, Bogalusa, La. 

W. H. Sullivan, general superintendent, Great Southern 
Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La. 

Henry Webster, Webster & Whipple, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ewing A. Walker, secretary Mississippi Fine Associa- 
tion, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Victor A. Beckman, secretary Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manutacturers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 

A. B. Wastell, secretary Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Portland, Ore. 

J. P. Keating, Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Newberg, Ore. 

E. C. Fosburgh, Fosburgh Lumber Company and North 

‘arolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 

Lewis Doster, secretary Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States, Nashville, Tenn. 

R. M. Carrier, Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Sardis, Miss. 

George S. Gardiner, Eastman-Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
Miss. 

cd Harrell, Ed H. Harrell Lumber Company, Houston, 





Tex. 

Senator B. F. Stephenson, the N. Ludington Company, 
of Marinette, Wis., delegate at large. 

B. F. Bonner, Kirby Lumber Company, Houston, Tex. 

Lewis Schwager, Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle, Wash. 

F. R. Babcock, E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

R. W. Higbie, Robert W. Higbie & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

D. L. Gillespie, D. L. Gillespie & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

W. H. Harrison, Grand Island, Neb. 

T. L. O'Donnell, secretary, treasurer and general man- 
ager Ship Island Lumber Company, Sanford, Miss. 

J. F. Wilder, J. F. Wilder & Co., Epps, Miss. 

F. B. Williams, president E. R. Williams Cypress Com- 
pany, Patterson, La. 

R. W. Douglas, Shingle Mills Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 

IF. Hl. Henry, of Belle Plaine, lowa. 





RECEIPTS BY WATER AT CHICAGO. 

A remarkable increase is noted in the receipts of lum- 
ber by water at the port of Chicago from June 7 to 
June 13. Thirty vessels which arrived during that period 
brought in an aggregate cargo of 11,890,000 feet of 
lumber, 34,600 ties, 59,000 posts and 2,000 poles as 
against nineteen vessels which brought in 5,444,000 feet 
of lumber, 68,256 ties and 6,000 posts the previous week. 
This brings the total receipts of lumber at the port of 
Chicago by water from January 1, 1908, to date, to 
59,575,000 feet of lumber, 1,424,000 lath, 195,136 ties, 
640,000 shingles, 118,078 posts, 4,400 poles and 100 piles. 

Arrivals by date and vessels for the week were: 

JUNE 7. 

Steamer 7. 8. Christie, Blind River. Ont., Waldie Bros. 
to Herman H, Hettler Lumber Co., 515,000 feet. 

Steamer 7. R. Wiehe, Thessalon, Ont., Thessalon Lum- 
ber Co. to Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., 2,000 feet 

Schooner Helretia, Thessalon, Ont., 1essalon Lumber 
Company io Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., 824,000 feet. 

JUNE & 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich.. R. G. Peters 
Salt & Lumber Co. to Francis Beidler & Co., 350,000 feet. 

Steamer NS. O. Neff, Frankfort, Mich., Kelly Lumber & 
Shingle Co. to MeCormick division of International Ilar- 
vester Co., 250,000 feet. 

Steamer Adiramled, Wells, Mich.. I. Stephenson Co. to 
Chicago Packing Box Co., 400,000 feet. 

Schooner J. B. Merrill, Masonville, Mich... Escanaba Lum- 
ber Co. to Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Co., 255,000 feet. 

Steamer Alice M. Gill, Wells, Mich., H. ‘Reynolds to same, 
240,000 feet. 






JULY 9. 
Schooner Delta, Thompson, Mich., North Shore Lumber 
Co. to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 500,000 feet. 
Schooner G. A. Marsh, Parrent Fay, Mich., William Boni- 
fas to William Ripley & Son, 7,500 ties. 
Steamer Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lum- 
bering Co. te Edward Hines Lumber Co., 380,000 feet. 
JUNE 10. 
Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber 
Co. to Theo Fathauer Co., 360,000 feet. 
Schooner Harlow, Duluth, Minn., Rittenhouse & Embree 
Co. to same, 825,000 feet. : 
Schooner Ellen Williams, Cedar River, Mich., S. Crawford 
& Sons to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 400,000 feet. 
JUNE 11. 
Schooner Halstead, Vequaming. Mich.. oe Hebard & 
Sons to Lord & Bushnell Co., 754,000 fee 
Steamer Helen C., Cheboygan, Mich., Raber & Watson to 
same, 30,000 posts and 2,000 poles. 
Schooner Belle Brown, Prentiss Bay, Rittenhouse & Em- 
bree Co. to same, 14,000 posts. 
Schooner /da, Arthur's Bay, Ont., South Side Lumber 
Co. to same, 170,000 feet of lumber and 9,300 ties. 
Steamer J. H. Prentice, Duluth, Minn., Comstock & Wil- 
cox to Soper Lumber Co., 525,000 feet. 
Steamer L. L. Barth, Two Harbors, Minn., Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. to same, 675,000 feet. 
JUNE 12. 
Schooner Alice B. Norris, Baraga, Mich., Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. to same, 800,000 feet. 
Schooner &S. E. Marvin, Baraga. Mich.. and Washburn, 
Wis.. Edward Hines Lumber Co. to same, 800,000 feet. 
Steamer N. J. Nessen, Grand Marais, Mich.. Cook, Curtis 
& Miller to Rittenhouse & Embree Co., 340,000 feet. 
Steamer G. C. Markham, Muskegon, Mich., Thayer Lum- 
ber Co. to South Side Lumber Co., 425,000 feet. 
Schooner Berwyn, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lumber 
Co. to Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway Co., 9,300 ties. 
JUNE 13. 
Schooner Lotus. Ford River, Mich., 
Co. to Joyce-Watkins Co., 8,500 ties. 
Schooner Resumption, Ford River, Mich., Ford River 
Lumber Co. to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 350,000 feet. 
Steamer Wotan, Superior, Wis.. Virginia Lumber Co. to 
Rittenhouse & Embree Co., 900,000 feet. 
Steamer T. XS. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., I. Stephenson 
Co. to Herman H. Hettier Lumber Co., 500,000 feet. 
Steamer S. M. Stephenson, Alpena, Mich., Malcolm Mc- 
Phee to Carney Bros. Co., 10,000 ties and 15,000 posts. 


Ford River Lumber 


Frank B. Wersel. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Junc 16.—Frank B. Wersel, a_ pioneer 
furniture manufacturer of this city. died Monday, June 15, 
at his residence in Oakley, at the age of 70 years. He 
started in business in 1860, and continued in active life 
until a few years ago, when he was succeeded by his sons. 
His funeral today was attended by many of Cincinnati's 
furniture manufacturers. 





THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 35. 


Chicago. The only important change in the lumber 
market this week has been in the advance in prices 
on almost all grades of yellow pine, which are ranging 
from 50 cents to $1 a thousand higher than ten days 
ago, and dealers are much encouraged with the situ- 
ation of this lumber. This advance is attributed to a 
number of causes, the most important of which are 
the badly broken stocks of the retail lumber dealers 
and the curtailment of production in the south. Hard- 
woods remain ahout as they were a week ago, although 
plain sawed white and red oak are a trifle stronger. A 
slightly better demand is reported for quarter sawed 
white oak from veneer and furniture manufacturers. 
Inquiry for some of the other hardwoods has fallen off 
slightly and manufacturers and dealers look for but 
little change during the next few months. Building 
operations in Chicago are holding up well but the 
demand from the country yards is considerably below 
normal, as most of them seem inclined to buy just as 
little lumber as possible and the only orders from 
them are for lumber for immediate delivery. Build 
ing operations are holding up well and the amount of 
lumber absorbed is fully up to the average for this 
season, 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Poard of 
Trade, 

RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDING JUNE 13. 






Lumber. Shingles. 
BERANE ere sree te eee rm a 40,574,000 9,228 
ey er re er rg era 49,842,000 13,249,000 


a ee ae 9,258,000 4,021,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 13. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Nair ees are ae eee 697,701,000 194,222,000 

WME 560 6.40 64,55.054 Died oa Doe wae 1,064,.342,000 192,06 02,000 








EMOCTOREO 2 csccccs 
a eee er Tee =—=—3S al!” rT 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JUNE 138. 

Lumber. Nhingles. 
BD Nice d eA Ge kOe eee cae 12,941,000 9,511,000 
MEN ocicvana whee cis eee bho bale 19, 27, Ono 14,341,000 
ee ee ee ee ee 6,336,000 


Decreases 4,830,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 13. 


Lumber. Shingles. 

__ SER EORER CEO LUETTT ST TTT UU, 194,560,000 
EE 02k. 6:0 04 0.0:0:6:0.6-0.6 0-008 whew e ACR HVO,AN9.000 198,795,000 
| aa eee 199,074,000 4,235,000 


RECEIPTS BY WATER. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
Week ended June 13........... en ne LTTE Tee 
From Jan. 1 to June 13, 1908... 55,625,000 640,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended June 17 were: 





CLass— No. Value. 
EE ED. 5 a angle einai a. 6-6) bb 0' 46-4 a 0K OS 15 $ 7.300 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. $3 249,400 

5,000 and under ca EEE OEE 7 295,700 
10,000 and under OT 27 356,100 
25,000 and under ey OE EOE ES 3 107,000 

50,000 and under 100,000............. 3 200,000 
Chicago Dock & Canal Co., warehouse.... 1 425,000 
oe ee ee. SPT eee 1 150,000 

I Se eee gery ee ae ee 189 $ ry 790,: 500 
Average valuation for week............. are 9,472 
TOGRIR MUCVIONS WEEK. ois. ccc esicass 202 1.328.950 
Average valuation previous week.... ... 7 
Totals corresponding week 1907..... 178 1, 516,45 0 
Totals January 1 to June 10, 1908. ..4,046 25,189,400 


Totals corresponding period 1907 
Totals corresponding period 1906... 
Totals corresponding period 1905... 
Totals corresponding period 1904... 
Totals corresponding period 1903... 
Totals corresponding period 1902. ...2 






28,346,075 






16,601, "020 
28,888,800 





Northern Pine, 


POPP DOD Le 


Chicago. Receipts of northern pine have increased 
steadily during the week and most of the yards are 
stocking up well in anticipation of a heavy fall de- 
mand, Shop lumber is not being bought as freely as 
was expected, but prices are being held and a ma- 
jority of the manufacturers and dealers refuse to dis- 
pose of their stock at reduced prices unless an order 
is a particularly desirable one. Siding and other 
building lumber is quiet in the country yard trade 
and but few orders are being placed, some coming in 
for certain grades in which stocks are badly broken. 
Northern pine seems to be holding up unsually well 
and with the increasing scarcity of this lumber there 
is no indication that prices will go lower than at 
present. 

BOB Ow 

Minneapolis, Minn. Continued wet weather in the 
northwest has caused little damage to crops but has 
interfered with business. It has also been bad for 
drying lumber, but the mills all have well assorted 
stocks on hand, and this is helping trade a little, as 
some retailers have been holding off from buying lum- 
ber they needed till they could place their orders 
where they wanted and get all the items called for. 
Sales have improved and there is a more optimistic 
feeling among salesmen. Prices are holding up well. 





w Valley, Mich. Trade conditions in pine are 
featureless. There is little improvement in the move- 
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ment and manufacturers and dealers say trade is of 
the hand to mouth character. Local manufacturers 
and dealers have representatives over in the Georgian 
bay district picking up lots here and there. Stock 
cut last year has been sold by some firms at a sacri- 
fice, but as a rule holders are not making concessions 
to any extent. The disposition is to curtail produc- 
tion. 


—eorerorns 

New York. The white pine market is not active 
and about the only business received is on special 
orders. There is no improvement in prices and retail- 
ers do not feel that the time has arrived to lay in any 
quantity of stock. Reports from suburban sections 
are better than among city yards, where extreme quiet 
prevails. White pine manufacturing trade is limiting 
its purchases to current wants and are carrying. poor 
assortments. 


_—eeeeeeeer 
Buffalo, N. Y. The sale of white pine is steady, but 
it is not large enough and is not expected to be right 
away as prices are held pretty high and the consumer 
is able to find cheaper woods if he is not tied to white 
pine. The jobbers here are pushing trade steadily, 
but are careful not to overdo it, for they can not afford 
to put the price down, as they can not buy at much re- 
duction at the mills. The plan is to keep a good as- 
sortment, but not to buy more than is necessary for 
that. 
-_—-_—_—eernere 
Pittsburg, Pa. White pine remains quiet and with 
little change in interest in the trade in the Pitts- 
burg district. Prices are weaker, but not markedly 
so in as much as stocks are comparatively small and 
with the present year’s eut much below that of 1907, 
the surplus is not a serious factor. 


m_R nnn ne 


Toledo, Ohio. There has been a slight falling off in 
the demand for white pine recently, although prices 
have shown no disposition to weaken. There has been 
considerable effort on the part of contractors and 
others to work in poplar and some other varieties of 
lumber in place of white pine. They claim to find 
this a cheaper methed and are following it up as far 
as possible. Orders are coming in a little better but 
there is not much disposition on the part of retailers 
to buy ahead. Stocks are in fair condition as there 
was a large amount on hand a year ago when the de 
pression set in and the surplus has not all been 
worked off yet. 

OPO PDD DI 

Cleveland, Ohio. The market is not finding a great 
deal of life in white pine. Prices have come down a 
little on account of the general condition of the mar- 
ket, but are still retaining considerable strength. The 
movement of stock is slight and the lake fleet is find- 
ing but very little to do this season. 





Ottawa, Ont. A moderate demand for pine is re- 
ported and the supply is sufficient to meet current 
needs. The price holds its own. Dressing is quoted 
at $32 to $35 a thousand for usual lengths, 12, 14 
and 16 feet, and stock sizes of boards, and $38 to $40 
for special lengths; common stock boards, as to grade, 
$24 to $28; culls $22; southern pine and norway pine 
are somewhat easier. 





Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. Some dealers report that the call for 
spruce has shown an improvement, but the majority 
say the market is still dull. Manufacturers are not 
producing the same amount of lumber as a year ago 
ad fewer mills are in operation. One mill is closed 
down for the first time in fifty years. An active de- 
mand would stimulate prices and it is predicted that 
with a more active market the advance would be at 
least $2 a thousand. For firms, 9-inch under, the best 
offered price is $20. Inquiry ior boards is light, but 
random is a little more active. 





~~—<_eggqa]m—ysFPPYPYP~*PY»~ 


New York. Prices are irregular but arrivals are 
also slow. There is nothing to stimulate demand and 
nothing to encourage a shipper to send his usual stocks 
here on consignment. Wholesalers are not hopeful of 
an early recovery and believe the season has advanced 
too far to create any kind of an improvement. Spruce 
car trade for sizing up stocks is fairly active and this 
is about the only character of business placed. Whole- 
salers of Adirondack stock report a stronger situation 
in their line so far as prices are concerned than east- 
ern or West Virginia shippers. 


a eee 


Buffalo, N. Y. The dealers in all sorts of eastern 
spruce are finding a good market for it and for the 
most part are not obliged to ship it as far as the 
principal competing woods have to go. Where south- 
ern pine, hemlock and the. like have a long haul it 
comes in readily and it is popular in its better grades 
for siding and inside finish. Prices are low and do 
not seem to be yielding the producer very much. 


——eeee 


Pittsburg, Pa. Spruce trade is extremely quict and 
lifeless. The east is practically furnishing the prin- 
cipal buying market at this time and production is 
at low ebb. Lists are being held fairly well, but 
this is because the stocks are low and there is no 
urgency for disposing of what is on hand for prompt 
shipment. Most of the larger spruce mills are either 
curtailing production or are working on other grades. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Trading in poles of all sizes has been ex- 
tremely quiet this week and no change is looked for 
until there is a general revival of railroad and trac- 
tion line construction. The buying of poles is con- 
fined entirely to the immediate needs of the telegraph, 
telephone and railroad companies, and with the ex- 
ception of one or two large orders which have been 
placed during the last few weeks the market remains 
extremely dull with unchanged prices. Posts are ac- 
tive, with a slightly advancing tendency in the prices. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Trade is rather more quiet, in- 
dicating that most of the retail yards have a stock 
of posts to last them for a while and the producers 
are not disposed to push sales by price concessions, 
as ghey feel sure posts will be better property in a 
few months. The pole business continues slow, with 
some demand for short lengths, but very little on 
long poles. ; 

eee 

Toledo, Ohio. The call for white cedar ties has 
been so persistent that some of the manufacturers of 
white cedar shingles to the north of here have an- 
nounced that they will cease the making of shingles 
altogether and turn their timber into ties. A number 
of the smaller Michigan mills are said to have adopted 
this plan recently and have so notified their agents 
here. The shingle market has been very discouraging 
and the last week witnessed another tumble in prices. 
They are now to be had at prices as low as $2.80 and 
there are very few moving even at that price. It is 
thought possible that the recent advance on red cedar 
shingles may open the market somewhat for white 
eedar. At any rate there is a wholesome demand for 
both ties and posts throughout this section and it is 
probable than an effort will be made to supply the 
demand, 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. The hardwood trade ren.ains in practically 
the same condition as it was a week ago, although 
there is a slight improvement in plain sawed white 
oak and some of the lumber used by the implement 
and other manufacturing concerns. From present in- 
dications prices will remain about the same for several 
months and little or no change either in prices or in 
the volume of demand can be looked for, Quarter 
sawed oak is still in very light supply but the demand 
has fallen off to some extent as many of the buildings 
for which it was needed for finish have been com- 
pleted. Prices on this grade of material are almost 
stationary. 

The lower grades of gum, cottonwood and some of 
the other hardwoods are in better demand than a 
week ago, although there has been no advance in 
prices. 

Plain sawed white oak is in better demand and 
prices are improving steadily, although still consider- 
ably below list. Quarter sawed white oak is searce 
here and as the demand is fairly strong there has been 
no change in quotations. 

Red oak, plain sawed, is in light supply in_ this 
market, and as it is needed for furniture manufacture 
there seems to be an advancing tendency in prices. 
Quarter sawed red oak is searce but as the demand is 
slight quotations remain about the same. 

Considerable birch is being shipped in here and is 
being manufactured into veneer. The sash and doo 
manufacturers are not buying as heavily as usual and 
prices remain about stationary. 

Flooring manufacturers are practically the only 
buyers of hard maple and as the demand for flooring 
of this class is very light their purchases are not up to 
the average, although most of the flooring factories 
seem to be laying in a fairly good supply. 

Basswood is in light supply and as the output dur- 
ing the last season was below normal prices are firm. 

Box manufacturers are buying large amounts of the 
lower grades of gum, although the demand for the 
heartwood is not as strong as usual, inasmuch as the 
finish manufacturers were well supplied several months 
ago. 


St i ee 

Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for birch is fully as 
strong as last season, although general trade is lighter, 
showing that there is an increased use of birch as a 
substitute for oak. Factory trade is showing up a 
little better. Sash and door factories are buying for 
occasional orders, but the other consumers are find- 
ing it necessary to replenish their stocks before fall. 
Basswood is not a heavy stock and is stiff in price. 
Plain oak is a little dull, but quarter sawed is strong 
and in good demand compared with the searce stocks. 
Flooring is selling well. 


—oOoeor 


St. Louis, Mo. Hardwood lumbermen here are en- 
couraged over the situation and believe that there will 
be a steady improvement throughout the latter part of 
the summer and the early fall. Mills near here are 
sawing up old logs and have cut down their log pro- 
duction. Dry stock is searce and stocks at the mills 
and yards are so badly broken that the visible supply 
of @ry lumber would last but a few weeks if ordi- 
nary conditions prevailed. Demand is light and prices 
remain about stationary, although on some items, which 
seem to be difficult to secure, prices are being fairly 
well maintained. 
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‘Prospector ” 










This star on 
the heel of a 
shoe means the 
shoe is honestly 
made all through 
and full of 
satisfaction. 


You can readily see from the illustration that this is an ex 
ceptionally well made high cut shoe for men who have to get 
out of doors. Tan viscolized calfskin is used in building the 
“Prospector,” which makes it as nearly water-proof as a 
leather shoe can be made. Lumbermen, sportsmen and sur- 
veyors will appreciate this style. There are over 3,000,000 
people wearing ‘star Brand” shoes. 

304. Men's tan moose “Prospector” welt, two full soles, 
15-inch high cut, Lexington cap, blucher, EE, 5-11. Write for 
illustrated catalogue and price list, Number 16. 

We want you to add this shoe to your stock because we 
know it will be an easy seller and satisfy every purchaser. 
That means you will doa big business on © Star Brand” shoes 


STAR BRAND SHOES ARE BETTER.” 3 














ROBERTS JORNSONS RAND SHOECO, 


MANUFACTURERS ST.LOUIS. 
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Brass and Aluminum Trade Checks 
STEEL LOG STAMPS 
STENCILS 
Acta Curie an Canine toe 


@QVOTATIONS FrROm 


Ww. Ww. Wilcox & Co. 


20! EAST LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
ESTABLISHED 1672 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT OF APPLICATION 


STEEL LOG STAMPS 


BURNING BRANDS, 
STENCILS, ETC. 


A. SACKMANN, 
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C 
American Acme Lumber Crayon 


Superior quality, larger, cheaper in price, made in all colors, hard, 
medium, soft. Write for samples a~d prices. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








AMERICAN CRAYON CO., (cr's'| SanouskY, omic 













HAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 
ONE OF THE MANY WORTH 
TESTIMONIALS. —— 


Laynesville, Ky. — 

“Enclosed please find check for $2 cover- 

ing Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner. The TIMES 

time saved in figuring is WORTH TEN me eee 
TIMES the cost of the book. its 


Winton Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAK, 315 Dearborn St, Chicags 
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Results Count 


more than theory around plan- 
ing mills and wood working 
factories and it is because of 
our thorough knowledge of 
their requirements that our 


Complete Blower Systems 


never fail to secure the best results. If you want 
our advice and an estimate for a job guaranteed 
to do the work, write us. 


THE SAVANNAH BLOW PIPE CO. 















‘ 543-45 Liberty St., East, SAVANNAH, GA. , 
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Ve cae 
Write Now 


for booklet No. 4, which is 


the most interesting publication 
yet issued on the subject of 


“Waterproof Leather Belt- 
ing.” Its free. 


GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 


Originators and Pioneer Manufac- 
turers of Waterproof Leather Belting. ‘ 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

















COCHECO 
OAK TANNED BELTING 


Made from extra heavy center cut leather of very 
best quality. Workmanship the best. Cocheco is 
absolutely guaranteed by us. It will save you time 
and money. Try it. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 
Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 














In 
Forest 
Land 


Douglas Malloch 


Poet.” 


@ 





A book that lumbermen enjoy because it is 
about the lumber business—reflecting its humor, 
philosophy and sentiment. 

A book that belongs in a lumberman’s library 
more than any other. 

A book that thousands of lumbermen have 
bought and enthusiastically praised. 

A book that sold faster than we could print it 
—the first edition was exhausted in four weeks. 

A book that critics declared was the best volume 
of verse of the year. 

A book that you will read and re-read. 

A book designed particularly for gift and library 
purposes—printed in old style type on antique 
paper, bound in silk green cloth, gilt top and gold 
stamped, and illustrated in tint. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


PUBLISHERS, 
315 Dearborn Street, 






CHICAGO. 




























Memphis, Tenn. Hardwood lumber of almost all 
kinds is in fair demand, but almost all orders are for 
small amounts and the average for the spring and 
summer is considerably below normal. In fact, condi- 
tions are not so favorable as they were a month ago, 
but at the same time there is a good demand for plain 
and quarter sawn white oak in the better grades, while 
all lower grades are very quiet. Prices are well main- 
taied for poplar although demand is quiet. Cotton- 
wood is moving more slowly than for some time, the 
box manufacturers having cut off their orders, with 
the result that prices have suffered materially. Con- 
siderable cottonwood is being held for better price 
conditions and little or no change can be looked for 
until there is an advance in the quotations. 

~—-“_——orereeeees 


New York. The market is quiet and notwithstand- 
ing a substantial increase in inquiries actual pur- 
chases leave much room for improvement. Local sup- 
plies at consuming points are lighter than they fave 
been for some time, and as buying is limited strictly 
to current requirements, if the anticipated improve- 
ment which is expected to develop in the late sum- 
mer becomes a fact, buying must soon start on a more 
active basis. Plain oak prices are not as firm as they 
were last week and stocks seem to be more plentiful. 
Bireh and maple are freely offered and quotations are 
more or less irregular. Sash and door factories are 
figuring on using large quantities of gum and birch 
for mill work purposes and the improvement in the 
building situation inspires more confidence in this 
respect. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Hardwood trade is quiet here and 
little change is looked for before fall. Price condi- 
tions are expected to remain stationary. Maple is 
selling well and although there has been no decrease in 
elm and basswood prices the demand is not as active 
as a few weeks ago. Other hardwoods are quiet. 





Boston, Mass. The market for hardwood lumber has 
not shown any improvement this week according to 
leading dealers. Buyers confine their purchases to 
actual wants which are small and feel they are going 
to be able to pick up what stock they will need at 
still lower prices. Quartered oak is firmer. The best 
mills are less anxious to sell unless they can get their 
full asking prices. Plain oak is in large offering and 
prices are still easy. Large consumers, such as piano 
and furniture manufacturers, are still staying out of 
the market. Brown ash is steady with offerings 
limited. 





Baltimore, Md. A better feeling is noticed in the 
hardwood market here, although the demand is re- 
stricted to actual needs. The mills in this section 
are holding down production and many plants are 
still closed. A fair business is anticipated during the 
remainder of the year and buyers are placing a fairly 
large volume of orders at the prevailing low prices. 
The foreign situation is unsatisfactory. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Buyers show a decided inclination to 
keep close to requirements. Oak and poplar are the 
more active grades. Chestnut is only fairly well main- 
tained and the demand is much reduced. Other grades 
lag behind. Prices are unchanged. 


—_——_eOeOeOoOocore 


Toledo, Ohio. There is little change in the hard- 
wood situation in any line. It is said that there has 
been a slight increase of trade in all lines of hard- 
wood. Some of the factories are especially busy. 
The farm implement plants are considerably behind 
with their orders and are running full blast in an 
effort to catch up. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Business is fair in the hardwood 
line, with the better grades holding quite firm. The 
commons both in oak and poplar seem to be some- 
what easier. Basswood is showing up quite well. 


~_—_—~—~—n—erneeeerr»Y 


Columbus, Ohio. The market holds steady and values 
tend upward. There seems to be a disposition on the 
part of dealers and manufacturers to hold for higher 
prices and at this time supplies are light and would 
be considered inadequate under normal conditions. It 
is believed that the present condition of the market 
is due to the disposition on the part of the small 
dealer to sell. 


Hickory and Ash. 


Chicago. No improvement has been reported in the 
hickory and ash market this week although the new 
inspection rules which have been adopted by almost all 
the associations concerned with hardwood are satisfac- 
tory to a majority of the associations. These rules 
have to be adopted by a number of the smaller associ- 
ations before they become the absolute standard for 
the hardwood trade and until this action is taken the 
inspection rules will probably remain somewhat in- 
definite. 








———_eeeeuree 


Pittsburg, Pa. There has been no change in the 
demand for hickory and ash stocks that are available: 
The supply is so short that there appears to be little 
difficulty in securing a buyer promptly when there is a 
good car of this material ready for shipment. Prices 
are firm and consumers show no disposition to question 
the prices offered. 





Walnut. 


Chicago. Trade in walnut has been very light for 
some time and no change can be looked for until busi- 
ness conditions become better. The casket manufac- 
turers are buying the lumber which they need for im- 
mediate use, but walnut seems to be waning as a fur- 
niture lumber and prices are declining as a result. 

The high price charged for walnut lumber has dis- 
couraged many buyers and it now seems that veneer 
manufacturers will buy practically all the desirable 
lumber which is offered. 


Hemlock. 











Chicago. Yellow pine competition continues to de- 
moralize the hemlock market so far as building ma- 
terial of almost all kinds is concerned, and hemlock 
manufacturers feel that no improvement can be looked 
for until the unloading of southern pine at ridiculously 
low prices in northern markets is stopped. Consider- 
able hemlock, especially piece stuff, is being shipped 
out of Chicago to eastern markets, but in the middle 
states prices of pine have been made so low that it 
is almost impossible for hemlock to come in competi- 
tion. Hemlock manufacturers and dealers expect the 
situation to adjust itself within the next two months 
and are looking for an active fall trade when build- 
inf begins again. 

——eee—enr 

New York. Competition is keen and there is still 
an inclination to accept large orders at reduced prices. 
Manufacturers are firmly of the opinion that within 
a month quotations will be much stronger than pre- 
vailing today, but it is evident that buyers and sellers 
are not looking very far ahead and there is an in- 
clination to urge purchases, Country yards are not 
well supplied with assortments but prefer to buy in 
small quantities until there is more substantial im- 
provement. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Hemlock is a good seller, the white 
pine dealers to a certain extent also carrying it, 
mainly on account of its being found along with pine. 
In former years no attention was paid to it, but it 
is no longer the cheap wood it used to be. The fair 
amount of city building keeps it moving. The for- 
mer price of $19.50 for Buffalo base is kept up and 
is pretty well maintained. 





Boston, Mass. Offerings of hemlock boards are not 
very active at this time and mills have been greatly 
delayed in starting sawing due to backward log drives. 
Offerings are fairly large and prices are not strong. 
Pennsylvania No. 2 boards are being offered in this 
market at concessions. 

Pittsburg, Pa. A slight gain has been made in 
hemlock sales during the last week, though it is held 
that the prices at which the majority of stocks are 
moving are not satisfactory and the effort to move 
any considerable quantity is restricted to smaller 
dealers and wholesalers. The fact that the peeling 
season is on and that only about 50 percent of the 
usual peel will be made this year indicates the gen- 
eral strength of the position of the manufacturers 
to hold to the present list even in face of depressed 
business. 

Toledo, Ohio. Hemlock is moving more rapidly 
here. Yellow pine is cutting into this market to a 
considerable extent and as a result hemlock manu- 
facturers and dealers are making every effort to re- 
gain the ground which they have lost. Small holders 
of hemlock seem to be cutting loose on their stocks 
and most of the lumber coming here now seems to 
be from Wisconsin. Yellow pine is also interfering 
considerably with Michigan trade in hemlock and 
as a result of the reduction in prices which has been 
made to bring hemlock on a competitive basis with 
southern pine, sales of bill stuff have been made as 
low as $14.50. 

Receipts are very heavy and it is evident that the 
hemlock manufacturers inténd to make a strong fight 
against the introduction of southern pine in this ter- 
ritory. 

Cleveland, Ohio. It is now thought that the price 
of hemlock has about reached rock bottom and that 
from now on any change will be for the better. 
Sales are only moderate even at the prevailing prices 
and dealers are only waiting until the yellow pine 
situation improves. 


Poplar. 








Chicago. Poplar prices on almost all grades remain 
about stationary and although the demand is gradu- 
ally improving the ordinary list prices are still being 
asked. Veneer manufacturers are buying a large 
amount of poplar at the present time and this has 
strengthened the market to some extent, although 
almost all of these veneers will go into furniture manu- 
facture, which may result in a slight trade depression 
later on. 

It is realized, however, that the supply of poplar in 
this country is extremely light and that it will be al- 
most impossible to secure adequate stocks for a large 
factory within a few years. Therefore prices are 
holding up well and no change can be looked for. 


JUNE 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Poplar prices are holding steadily 
and judging from stocks on hand here there will be 
no change in price conditions during the summer as 
practically all the stock now being held here will be 
absorbed before fall. 





Baltimore, Md. Poplar stocks in hand here are 
large enough to meet the wants of the trade without 
delay. At the same time the range of values is suf- 
ficiently low to make them attractive to buyers. For 
the present, however, there appears to be little specu- 
lative purchasing, the desire of dealers being, as a rule, 
to provide only for the more immediate needs of cus- 
tomers. These appear to have undergone some ex- 
pansion of late and the indications are that they will 
continue to grow. At the same time supplies at the 
mills are relatively small, the production having been 
curtailed when business became quiet. The yardmen, 
too, have no large holdings, so that a decided increase 
in the requirements would be reflected in a stiffening 
of prices. The export business is still a troublesome 
factor, stocks abroad being heavy and the inquiry 
light, with values depressed to a point where export- 
ers do not find it profitable to ship. 





Columbus, Ohio. Poplar in all grades is steady and 
prices remain firm. Demand is about the same as for 
several weeks. Retail dealers report a better demand 
and the inquiry for the higher grades seems to show 
some improvement. 





Toledo, Ohio. There is a good market for poplar 
and prices have held fully as strong as they were. 
The call is not only for siding, which has been in 
good demand at all times, but for boards as well, many 
of which are being utilized in the place of white pine. 
A number of cars were received in the city last week 
and a number of fair orders were placed. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 





Chicago. Although it is reported on good authority 
that the freight rate question so far as western lum- 
ber eastbound is concerned has been settled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, manufacturers in the 
west are unwilling to take any definite action towards 
resuming operation until this opinion is officially 
handed down, and as a result there has been compara- 
tively little change in either price conditions or de- 
mand for fir during the week. The railroad demand 
for heavy timbers is improving slightly, but the 
amount of this class of lumber absorbed does not 
affect the market to any considerable extent. - Yel- 
low pine seems to be competing with fir in many sec- 
tions of the middle west, which would indicate that 
there can be no improvement in the general market 
until the freight rate controversy is officially settled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers here report an active 
demand for yard stock and a stronger price situa- 
tion. Cedar siding in the first two grades is scarce 
and hard to find, and is moving readily at full list. 
Vertical grain fir flooring is also sought for and is 
a dollar better in price, being quoted now at only 
$2 off the list, with a prospect of further advance 
soon. Joists and timbers are also in good demand 
and things are looking up with most of the dealers 
in west coast stock here. 

Portland, Ore. Prices remain low and rail busi- 
ness continues poor. Foreign business keeps up well 
and California is buying about as much as for several 
months. Local business shows a slight falling off, 
due, likely, to the approach of the vacation season and 
the fact that great activity was displayed in the 
building line during spring. Logs are quoted at the 
same prices as last week, anywhere from $6.50 to $9 a 
thousand feet. Shingles are very weak with no im- 
mediate hope of improvement, although it is believed 
that the closing down of a number of mills in Wash- 
ington will have a tendency to prevent prices from 
going lower. The railroads are not in the market 
for ties. 





Seattle, Wash. The duty was recently lifted on 
logs coming in from British Columbia points and it 
is reported several million feet were bought by some 
of the larger mill owners at a fairly good price. Re- 
‘ently these manufacturers reduced their wage scale, 
and with plenty of logs in the pond, hope to con- 
tinue operating through the summer. There seems 
to be little improvement in coastwise shipments. For- 
eign cargo shipments. have also slumped until there 
is very little lumber shipped. One fairly good order 
was reported last week for the west coast of Peru. 
The delay in receiving mail from the east the past 
week, due to floods and washouts, has resulted in 
few eastern orders reaching mills in Tacoma, Seattle 
and the territory north. 





Tacoma, Wash. Manufacturers and dealers report 
little or no change in the market. Rail business is 
dull. Practically no lumber going coastwise but there 
is possibly a little more“activity in the foreign mar- 
ket. Several lumber cargoes are being shipped off- 
shore at present and two or three mills are working 
on future cargoes to be shipped within the next two 
months. There is some rail inquiry but not much 
actual business. Prices are still ruling low but there 
is a slight tendency to stiffen a trifle. Several local 
firms, whose plants are sawing foreign cargoes, may 


have to shut down unless new business is received 
shortly. The price of logs remains unchanged. 





Kansas City, Mo. Fir is in light demand, but the 
chances that there will be a good many rush orders 
for bridge timbers in the immediate future for bridges 
which have been washed out in various parts of 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, and as the mills 
can make prompt shipment, there ought to be a good 
deal of fir used for this purpose. The demand for 
fir for general yard stock is very limited in the 
Kansas City territory, except in the far western 
portion, and probably will be until yellow pine prices 
are on a higher level. There is a strong call for cedar 
siding in mixed cars with red cedar shingles, and this 
item is bringing good prices. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The demand for Washington fir and 
similar woods is fair and the receipts are a little more 
than they were, as the stocks held here are not so 
large as they should be. Prices are pretty low, so 
that there must be very little left for the mills. Still 
there has to be some sort of competition with yellow 
pine, at least in timber, so it seems best to sell low, if 
only to keep the woods before the eastern trade. They 
are very favorably received as a rule. 





Mahogany and Spanish Cedar. 





Chicago. Receipts of mahogany logs have been 
larger this week than for several years and the class 
of African mahogany brought into the country is so 
high that manufacturers not particularly interested in 
the shipment seem to think that a new record has 
been established. Reports from New Orleans indicate 
fairly heavy shipments of both Mexican and Cuban 
mahogany and there is no doubt that both the furni- 
ture and interior finish manufacturers will have a full 
supply of veneers throughout the winter months. The 
demand for mahogany lumber holds up well and there 
is every indication that the furniture manufacturers 
will take up practically all the figured wood lumber 
which is placed on this market during the winter. 

Spanish cedar is in light supply and practically the 
only orders which are coming in to the dealers handling 
this lumber ate those from the cigar box manufac- 
turers. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. Yellow pine prices continue to advance 
very slowly, but the improvement in the market is 
noticeable and dealers and mill representatives feel 
encouraged by the developments of the last week. 
Building material of all kinds is in fairly good demand 
from the cities and small towns, but the country in- 
quiry has shown a decided falling off. Prices have 
not been affected by this, however, and it can be 
stated that an advance of at least 50 cents a thousand 
feet has been recorded on almost all yellow pine 
grades during the last ten days or two weeks. 
Dimension and piece stuff is cutting into northern 
territory where hemlock has been used and as a result 
a new trade is being built up which will prove of 
benefit during the next few months when fall build- 
ing operations begin. A large. number of southern 
mills remain closed down and it is reported that there 
will be no general resumption of operations until the 
extent of the fall building can be determined. 


eee 


St. Louis, Mo. Southern pine trade at this point 
seems to be more active than for some time. Bad 
weather conditions have hurt the market to some ex- 
tent in cutting down production, but at the same time 
inquiry is very active for almost all grades of yellow 
pine lumber. St. Louis shippers have had more orders 
lately and a number of requisitions for a large amount 
of lumber have been placed during the week. Mill 
stocks seem to be badly broken and the shutting 
down of a large number of mills seems to be helping 
the price situation to some extent. 





Kansas City, Mo. The demand for yellow pine yard 
stock has been light this week. Yellow pine is firmer 
on the right hand side than it has been for many 
months. Dimension and boards in many sizes are fully 
50 cents and in some instances $1 higher than the low 
record quotations of a month ago and commission men 
here who receive stock sheets from many southern 
mills, state that these mills show a more independent 
disposition for some time and that mill stocks, espe- 
cially in common iumber, show a poor assortment. De- 
mand for special stock is slow. 

POO 

New Orleans, La. There has been some increase in 
bookings and in shipments, a little in price and none at 
all, so far as can be learned, in output. Demand is 
still one sided and the railroads have not yet come 
into the market to any great extent, though inquiries 
for railroad and car stock are increasing and a few 
orders, it is said, have been placed. Reports as to 
price and demand by no means agree and it appears 
that the business is a little jerky and spasmodie. 
This may be accounted for on the theory that the 
buyers are still making close canvass for the weak 
places in the price and are bunching orders in the hope 
of securing concessions. On the scarcer items the 
advances already noted seem to be well held, but it is 
still a good deal of a ‘‘buyers’ market.’’ The ex- 
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the price is said to be unattractive and the European 
dealers distrustful of its stability. 


Rese 

New York. Reports are conflicting and while the 
total volume of business is slowly increasing the gains 
are nothing to boast of and are due more to the fact 
that past buying has been so slow that a number of 
retailers are now badly in need of stocks in order to 
keep up their assortments. Inquiries are frequent 
enough both from yards and shipbuilding sourees, but 
even following up an inquiry shows that a prospective 
buyer is simply feeling the market. Random stocks 
are well offered and on large business competition is 
keen, so that buyers have no difficulty in purchasing 
to good advantage. 

Rann, 

Boston, Mass. There has been nop improvement in 
he eall for southern pine. Few large schedules are 
being offered in this market. Mill timbers in large 
sizes are fairly well held but in the smaller sizes there 
are concessions in prices reported, Flooring is quiet. 

arn nnn 

Baltimore, Md. The Georgia pine men continue to 
go a very leisurely pace. This, however, it should be 
explained, applies rather to the volume of business 
than to the efforts made. Manufacturers as well as 
dealers are eager after orders, and to get them con 
cessions are made as far as possible. There is little 
really big work in hand, and the quantity of Georgia 
pine needed here is relatively restricted, but some 
slight indications of a better state of things are 
being noted and the balance of the vear is expected 
to develop a volume of business which, if not large, 
at least will show a decided gain over the months that 
have gone before. The stocks in hand here are 
ample for all requirements, and orders are being filled 
without delay. 

PABA 

Pittsburg, Pa. Yellow pine prices have continued 
to improve in tone and the stiffening is shown in an 
advance of as high as $1.50 during the last ten days 
in some of the more popular sizes. The sales are 
large and there is much better feeling shown by 
the mills. There is still, however, much room for 
improvement and until this has become more pro- 
nounced the trade will not likely show any buoyancy. 





North Carolina Pine. 





Buffalo, N.Y. Dealers in longleaf pine say that they 
are increasing their trade, but that does not seem to 
push up prices much. There is now such a movement 
of the wood that just as soon as there is an upturn in 
general it must feel it with the rest. There are still 
too many mills running fasi with the idea of getting 
some profit in that way to give prices much chance of 
going up yet. The east is fully in line for the use of 
southern pine. 

EAA 

Boston, Mass. The market for North Carolina pine 
is still in an unsettled condition. Manufacturers ap 
pear to have no uniform basis of figuring prices. It 
1s practically impossible to give quotations that will 
cover all mills unless at a very wide range. While 
No. 1 partition is quoted at about $28 to $30 we have 
heard of sales at prices quite a little less. Roofers 
are easy in prices. 

Oe 

Baltimore, Md. Trade in North Carolina pine is 
very quiet, but as this is the usual condition of thie 
market during the summer no anxiety is caused. Yards 
have placed their orders for the season and are only 
buying stock needed for immediate use. Stocks on 
hand are large enough to meet all possible needs and 
no important changes are looked for during the sum- 
mer months. 





Cypress. 


rena 


New Orleans, La. The market continues to improve 
slowly, both as to price and demand. Manufacturers 
have the situation well in hand and the recovered 
stability of quotations probably has had a good deal 
to do with the better business offered, buyers feeling 
confident that their purchases now are at quotations 
as low as will be recorded during the remainder of 
the vear. There is a scarcity of some thicknesses in 
clears and selects and several of the mills report sales 
of these items with all concessions withdrawn, a 
symptom of recovered confidence on the part of the 
trade good to see. The business is showing an im- 
provement over that of last month and collections are 
also generally reported improved. The easing of the 
money market is regarded as one of the most encour- 
aging indications of a fairly good summer trade, for 
it is believed that building operations delayed in the 
early spring will be rushed when interest rates de- 
cline. 

COOPRB e 

Chicago. Sales of cypress of both the better and 
lower grades have held up unusually well this week 
and dealers here seem to be fairly well satisfied. Com- 
petition is so strong that price concessions are being 
made on almost all desirable orders. Quite a num- 
ber of carloads of peck have been disposed of here 
this week at more satisfactory prices and both green- 
house and thin tank stuff are in good demand, al- 
though on the better grades very few large orders 
have been placed. Representatives of the southern 
mills in Chicago seem inclined to do everything pos- 





sible to hold their prices, and it is only in territory 
where they find strong competition that shading is 
being done. 

lll ie 

St. Louis, Mo. Although competition in cypress is 
keen prices still remain comparatively low and shad- 
ing is being done on almost all desirable orders. Price 
concessions are not as large as last month, but the 
market is in anything but a satisfactory condition 
although many of the manufacturers seem inclined to 
hold stock rather than to dispose of it at low prices, 
Heavy rains in the south have interfered with log- 
ging operations to some extent. 

———OOorore 

Kansas City, Mo. The cypress situation here is 
about the same as a week ago. The demand is les- 
sened, but the indications are that as soon as flood 
conditions abate there will be a satisfactory inquiry. 
Prices are on a firmer basis and will show an uptrend 
from this time. Mill stocks are in a broken condition 
and dealers find trouble in getting what they want in 
mixed lots and substitutions are frequent. Salesmen 
are selling according to their stock sheets. 

wee 

New York. Prices continue irregular and while re- 
ports from the south indicate smaller accumulation it 
is not difficult for consumers to have their wants 
quickly supplied and at prices a little under the list. 
While the demand continues 01 a limited character, 
supplies coming into the market are also very light 
and this tends to keep the cypress market on a better 
basis than for other southern stocks. Mill work manu- 
facturers report a better demand for small mill work 
business and special work, and the effect has already 
been noticed in the reduction of cypress stocks at 
mill work factories. 

—_—_eaeeeeeews* 

Boston, Mass. Inquiry for cypress of all kinds is 
light and prices are still being cut to some extent. 
Some sales are reported at $3 to $5 off list. 

POO 

Baltimore, Md. Cypress men are still lying low 
and proceeding with caution. The demand for their 
product is somewhat better, but the gains do not 
exceed very modest proportions and exert no very 
appreciable influence upon the trade. The policy of 
holding down the receipts, so that there may be no 
congestion, however, exerts a good effect upon the 
trade and helps to establish conditions which are 
certain to prove the wisdom of the course pursued. 
The mills are not pushing operations unduly, so that 
the available supplies are kept within easily man- 
ageable dimensions. A fair demand for lumber comes 
from builders, who are at the hight of their activity, 
but otherwise the trade is rather featureless with the 
range of prices easy. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. White cedar shingles are in rather light 
demand here but prices are holding up better than 
for some time. Country yards are ordering compara- 
tively small amounts, but the aggregate of these orders 
seems to be satisfactory to most of the Chicago deal- 
ers. Red cedar shingles are advancing in price very 
slowly, but as practically all the cars at Minne- 
sota Transfer have been distributed there is an up- 
ward tendency on prices on both stars and clears. 
Lath is in light demand and prices on almost all 
grades are low. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. There is a better movement of 
shingles out of the yard at Minnesota Transfer than 
for a long time, due largely to the uncertainty as to 
delivery of transit cars caused by the Montana floods. 
There is considerable call for shingles in mixed cars 
and this class of business is cutting some figure. The 
transfer shingles are still offered at $2.30, while new 
stock is quoted at $2.40 for stars and $3 straight for 
clears. 

POPP 

Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles continue slug- 
gish. Dealers and manufacturers state there is some 
eastern inquiry but that the volume of business is 
small and prices low. Some mills here have been 
able to clean out their kilns and are lying idle wait- 
ing until after the freight rate decision. 


—oorrer™ 


Seattle, Wash. It is hoped that a more general close 
down will be brought about which it is believed will 
serve to strengthen the shingle market. Most of the 
mills of Ballard will close down on the 20th of this 
month. The mills further north are practically’ all 
closed down and those that are running are not ship- 
ping. Stars are selling at $1.65 and clears at $2.15 
this week. 

POP 

Kansas City, Mo. The outlook for a fair supply of 
transit cars of red cedar shingles during the next 
thirty days is not encouraging. The western roads are 
tied up by washouts and the indications are that ship- 
ments by way of Billings will be very limited for the 
next few weeks. Jobbers here say that there are few 
transit cars en route this side of Montana and these 
cars are being held at considerably higher prices than 
recent quotations and prices are likely to be firm as 
long as the searcity of transit cars exists. 





New Orleans, La. The only feature in the week’s 
trading has been some increase of call for cypress 
shingles and lath. The upper grades are selling a 


little more freely and such lower grades as are found 
in selling supply are going to the interior. Lath are 
selling more readily in both mixéd and straight cars. 
The prices rule about as heretofore, with little change 
in quotations for some weeks. 
iin 
Buffalo, N. ¥. The shingle trade is good, so far as 
the demand goes, but it is plain that the mills are too 
late in their effort to cut down the supply by closing. 
The mischief is done. Some of the dealers are saying 
that red cedars are a little stronger, for the demand is 
good and other shingles are keeping out of the way 
for the most part. Still the consumer is finding that 
there are too many shingles and is acting accordingly. 
Lath move slowly. 
OOO 
Boston, Mass. The price of shingles depends large 
ly upon how soon the buyer wishes for delivery. A 
few mills are firm holders at $4.25 for cedar extras 
but the majority of mills will sell extras at $4.10 for 
fairly prompt shipment and for delivery next month 
some will accept $4. Good eastern shingles are very 
well held but offerings of Pacifie coast stock are easy. 
Clears are quoted at $3.50 to $3.65. The demand for 
lath is quiet. Prices vary according to how badly 
dealers wish to sell. For the best stock the following 
quotations are nominally as follows: for 14-inch, 
$3.10 to $3.25, and for 1%-ineh, $3.30 to $3.45. 
annnnne 
Toledo, Ohio. White cedar shingles show consider- 
able lethargy despite another drop in price, which has 
brought them down considerably below red cedar. 
On the other hand, red cedar shingles have advanced 
about 5 cents within a few days and are moving, fairly 
well. Some heavy receipts of white pine lath have 
arrived by water recently, and the market holds firm 
on the white pine lath. Other varieties are very 
plentiful and prices are made about to suit the notion 
of the buyer. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. No activity has been noticed in the cooper- 
age market either for slack or tight goods. At the 
same time the cooperage men are feeling more hope- 
ful than for some time and a slightly better demand 
is noted for the various kinds of cooperage needed for 
packing house products. The produce trade has also 
brought about a better demand for the cheaper grades 
of slack cooperage and crop reports indicate that the 
supply of fruit will be unusually large this fall with 
a corresponding improvement in the entire slack barrel 
situation. Inquiries for oil and glucose barrels are 
light and the stock on hand will probably keep the 
manufacturers supplied for several months. The de- 
mand for tight barrel cooperage is naturally light at 
this season as almost all the distilleries have closed 
down, but a better season in white oak cooperage is 
looked for next year, as most of the distilleries expect 
to operate their plants a large part of the season. 
Prices are low and show comparatively little change 
from conditions which have existed for the last two 
months. 

LOOT TI 

St. Louis, Mo. The depression in cooperage stock 
was noticeable this week. Sugar refineries called for 
a small number of slack barrels from this point, but 
there was no demand to speak of from other sources. 
Trade in the tight barrel line was quiet. 


eerste 


Buffalo, N. Y. The prospect of a big apple crop in 
this section is still as good as ever, so the slack cooper- 
age trade will have to get into line for supplying the 
stock needed to take eare of the fruit. It looks, as 
though there would be enough of it to meet the de- 
mand, though it will not all be elm and basswood as it 
used to be. Apple barrels are now made of so many 
woods that so long as there is anything for lumher 
there will be second class cooperage stock. All prices 
remain strong, with No. 1 staves leading. 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


WANTED-—CIRCULAR FILER AT ONCE. 
A man that can file Fay & Egan band rip saws. 
Address “F. 65." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-ESTIMATOR. 

Wanted plan and special millwork estimator. Man com- 
petent to detail and order into factory. Must be accurate 
and reliable. In replying state former employer, reference, 
age ete., together with salary expected. Location within 
100 miles of Chicago. Address 

“COUNTY ESTIMATOR,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—A FULLY EQUIPPED 
Odd work mill in central Illinois. A splendid opportunity 
for the right party. Best of reasons for selling. Price 
$8,500 cash.. Address “F. 68, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ST. LOUIS YELLOW PINE WHOLESALER 
With established trade is desirous of handling the output 
of a first-class mill. Might take stock in same. 


Address “F. 67." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD MILLWRIGHT 
Sixty thousand mill, healthy location, eastern Kentucky ; 
summer sawing assured: $70; no drinkers. Give reference. 
Address “F. 66,° care AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN. 


MILL FOR SALE. , 
Saw mill on the coast of British Columbia; capacity, 
100,000 feet a day, and planing mill. Plant in complete 
working order. Situated on tidal waters, with rai way 
and deep sea shipping connections. Timber limits (12,600 
acres), mill houses etc. General particulars on application 
to P. O. BOX 801, Vancouver, B. C. 
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